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PROXIMATE COMPOSITION OF SOUTHERN OYSTERS-- 
FACTORS AFFECTING VARIABILITY 


Charles F. Lee,* Caroline H. Kurtzman,** and Leonard Pepper*** 


ABSTRACT 


Fifty-one pairs of samples of raw shucked oysters were coilected from pro- 
ducing plants in Georgia, South Carolina, and the Gulf Coast States in an ex- 
tension of an earlier study of the proximate composition of oysters. From each 
plant, unwashed "shell" oysters and washed plant oysters as packed were obtained 
to compare the effect on composition of differences in plané practices. The dry 
solids, fat, and carbohydrate contents of all samples conformed to the usual sea- 
sonai pattern of variability. Low values observed in summer and fall months in- 
creased to a maximum in the late spring just prior to the long spawning period of 
the Southern oyster. 


The ash and salt content of the "shell-oyster" samples are primarily factors 
of the salinity of the water in which the oysters are grown. In the test period, 
salinities were high during the late summer. Soluble chlorides, mostly salt, are 
lost during shucking and washing of the oysters so that the ash and salt content of 
plant-washed samples are influenced by the amount of exposure to fresh water. 


Protein and fat content on a dry basis are increased in the washed oysters, 
since these components are less soluble and thus constitute a larger proportion of 
the solids remaining after the soluble salts are lost. 


The data on composition emphasize the benefit that would be derived for 
both producer and consumer if the seasonal demand for oysters in the fall could 
be met with oysters harvested and frozen in the spring. 





INTRODUCTION 


The investigation of the proximate composition of Southern oysters conducted at 
the Fishery Technological Laboratory, College Park, Md., of the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, was continued for a second year. The conclusions reached 
after the first year (Lee and Pepper 1956) regarding the pattern and extent of sea- 
sonal fluctuation have been generally confirmed, so this work is now complete. 


The term "Southern" is usedhere to distinguish the product of the Gulf of Mexico 
and of the South Atlantic coastal areas. Louisiana has the largest production of 
fresh shucked oysters, with lesser quantities from Mississippi, Alabama, Western- 

lorida, South Carolina, and Georgia. Southern oysters, Crassostrea virginica, are 
of the same species as oysters of Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, but the shucked 
product is handled differently in the South. 





The investigation of the composition of Southern oysters had several objectives: 
(1) Little published information is available on the composition of oysters from that 
area. Such information is needed by dietitians, processors, and others. (2) The data 
on unwashed and plant-washed samples provide a means of comparing the effect on 
composition of different methods of processing. These data are important with re- 

* Chemical engineer Fishery Technology Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research, Bureau of 
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spect to application of the Food and Drug Administration's Standards of Identity to 
raw shucked oysters. (3) Data on oysters from a number of different states and 
growing areas are needed to broaden the applicability of results of studies on freez- 
ing and utilization of oysters by research groups in Florida and Louisiana, 


ORIGIN OF SAMPLES 


The oyster samples were collected at producing plants: 25 sample pairs were 
obtained from Louisiana, 9 from Alabama, 7 from Florida, 5 from South Carolina, 
3 from Georgia, and 2 from Mississippi. Samples of mixed origin were not taken, 
so each sample represented oysters grown in the state in which it was collected. 





: ’ a 
Fig. 1 - Oysters are brought to the shucking house in bur- Fig. 2 - Three sizes are being sorted into the "pots" 
lap bags in some Southern oyster plants. at the right. 


Two samples were collected from each operating plant visited. One sample, 
called the ''shell'' sample, consisted of unwashed shucked oysters representative of 
the oyster as harvested. Variability in composition of these samples is influenced 
by environmental factors of temperature and salinity, sampling time with relation 
to spawning cycle, and other factors such as degree of parasitic infestation that af- 
fect the health or "condition" of the oyster. The composition of the shell sample is 
also affected by the way the shell oyster is handled between the time of harvest and 
sampling and by the way the sample is taken. 


The second sample, called the plant sample, was a randomly-selected pint can 
of the regular plant product. Variability in the composition of these samples is af- 
fected not only by differences in the ''shell'' oyster but also by shucking, washing, 
and draining practices of the particular plant from which the sample is obtained. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS AND RESULTS 


A total of 51 "shell'' and plant samples were obtained during the period from 
October 1955 to October 1956, inclusive. These were analyzed for moisture, crude 
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protein, crude fat, ash, and total chlorides as sodium chloride. The values reported 
for carbohydrates have been calculated by difference. Because the maximum ob- 
served dry-matter content was 23 times the minimum value (range 7.3 to 18.4 per- 
cent), the data are reported in the tables on a dry basis. This method of reporting 
facilitates comparisons of the effects of external factors on the composition of the 
oyster. The data are given in tables 1 and 2. 













































































Table 1 - Composition of Shell and Plant Samples of Oysters According to State Origin 
Number On Moisture -Free Basis 
State of Moisture | Protein | __ Fat Ash Salt2/ Carboh 
Pairsl/ [Shell | Plant | Shell [ Plant | Shell | Plant | Shell [Plant | Shell | Plant| Shell | Plant 
SS oe © b's 0G. bo etl 6 0 le 6 viv bcd PER ERENEEE Gie 100-0 op ole Ge ooo eeM ete a ee 
Louisiana “° 
Mean 25 87.8 | 88.8 | 52.0 | 54.0 | 10.8 11.2 } 12.4 8.5 6.4 3.4] 25.0] 26.3 
Maximum 91.4 | 92.7 | 63.3 | 66.2 | 16.7 17.6 | 20.6 | 17.1 12.6 7.2] 34.8] 36.3 
Minimum 81.6 | 82.1 | 44.5 | 43.1 6.9 6.4 5.3 4.2 {.2 0.4 8.1 15.6 
Mississippi 
Mean 2 87.5 | 86.8 | 48.7 | 50.7 | 13.0 14.1 | 11.8 Tod 5.6 2.2} 26.5] 27.5 
Maximum 92.5 89.1 | 58.7 | 60.8 18.1 19.5 17.7 | 11.1 10.1 3.8} 37.5 35.6 
Minimum 82.5 | 84.3 | 38.6 | 40.7 8.0 8.8 5.8 4.3 1.0 0.6] 15.6] 19.3 
Alabama 
Mean 9 86.2 | 86.1 | 44.3 | 45.0 | 11.8 13.9 | 10. 7.1 5.6 2.7} 33.6] 33.9 
Maximum 88.5 | 90.0 | 55.5 | 55.9 | 14.0 418.7 | 44,1: 1 12.1 9.9 6.2} 45.8] 40.3 
Minimum 84.4 | 82.5 | 35.4 | 39.6 7.4 9.4 7 3 1.3 0.4] 21.4] 23.6 
Florida 
Mean 7 88.3 | 87.3 | 48.3 | 53.2 9.4 12.1 | 17.8 | 10.7 10.0 5.0} 24.5] 24.0 
Maximum 91.1 | 88.7 | 52.6 | 56.8 | 11.2 | 16.5 | 26.7 | 16.9 19.8 9.9) 35.7] 33.1 
Minimum 86.0 | 85.5 | 45.7 48.1 6.7 8.3 8.0 5.8 2.9 2.2 18.4 19.0 
Georgia 
Mean 3 90.0 | 85.8 | 43.8 | 50.7 10.2 9.9 | 24.8 | 13.2 19.6 6.6} 21.2 26. 3) 
Maximum 92.0 | 89.7 | 47.1 | 57.3 | 15.2 10.8 | 31.1 | 16.4 | 25.4] 10.0] 26.3] 32.6 
Minimum 87.4 | 82.2 | 40.6 | 45.4 7.5 8.8 | 22.7 7.3 15.6 2.7 | 13,9 16.9 
South Carolina 
Mean 5 86.1 | 84.2 | 47.7 | 54.1 Oh 9.3 | 20.8 | 11.9 14,4 6.7| 23.8] 24.7 
Maximum 88.8 | 85.8 | 49.8 | 55.9 9.1 10.2 | 24.6 | 15.3 19.8 10.0} 31.0 27.1 
Minimum 83.0 | 83.0 | 45.8 | 52.1 5.6 8.7 | 17.4 8.9 10.5 4.8] 19.7] 22.1 
1/Each pair of samples consists of unwashed oysters ("shell") and washed oysters as packed (plant). 
2/Total chlorides are reported as salt. 








PREPARATION OF THE SAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS: The entire contents of the 
sample can, from 250 to 450 grams of oysters and body fluids, were ground in a lab- 
oratory blender. Any large pieces 
of shell were removed, but care- 
ful inspection was not needed, since 
most of the shell and grit settled 
out of the ground oysters. 





MOISTURE: The method of 
the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists (AOAC) for total 
solids in raw oysters was used 
(8th edition, section 18.6) except 
that a Petri dish was substituted 
for the metal one. Metal dishes 
were found hard to clean. Glass 
dishes gave consistent tare weights. 





Comparison of the average 
values for moisture content in ” ; : : 
tables 1 and 2 indicates that, in pdt of + Bae Big A ee ete 
most instances, there is little dif- 
ference between the values for-plant and ''shell'' samples. The data in table 2 indi- 
cate an irregular correlation of moisture content of both plant and "shell'' oysters 
to season of harvesting. Lower moisture valves and correspondingly higher solids 
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contents were observed from March through June just prior to the spawning season, 
this being the period of most rapid growth. The dry solids content declined rapidly 
to a low point in August and did not show definite recovery until December after 
cooler waters had stopped oyster spawning and growth was resumed. 








































































































Table 2 - Composition of Shell and Plant Samples of Oysters According to Month Samples Were Collected 
Number On Moisture-Free Basis 

Month of Moisture | Protein | ‘Fat Ash | ___Salt2/__| Carbohydrates 
Pairs!/ [Shell] Plant | Shell | Plant | Shell | Plant | Shell | Plant | Shell | Plant | Shell lant | 
oe 2 Se tee week es Sele eae ee |. eer Re ET? Live F 
Oct. Mean 5 90.5) 88.5 | 54.5 | 58.1 9.0 9.1] 19.8 | 13.4 | 13.5 6.2 16.8 19.5 
1955 Max. 92.5 | 92.7 | 60.2 | 66.2 | 16.7 | 10.3 | 26.7 | 17.1 | 19.8 9.9 21.3 23.9 
Min. 88.7 | 83.8 | 48.1 | 51.1 5.8 8.3 | 14.9 8.0 8.7 3.8 8.1 15.6 
OV. Mean 5 87.9 | 89.5 | 52.5 | 56.5 9.0 9.2 | 16.6 | 11.9 9.4 5.8 22.0 22.3 
1955 Max. 89.8 | 92.3 | 58.4 | 60.5 | 11.2 | 11.2 | 24.3 | 16.9 | 14.1 9.9 29.0 24.5 
Min 86.1 | 86.4 | 47.2 | 53.8 6.9 8.3 | 11.0 9.4 5.5 4.1 16.3 19.9 
Dec. Mean 3 86.3 | 86.1 | 50.3 | 55.5 7.9 9.4 | 16.1 | 10.6 | 10.1 5.7 25.7 24.4 
1955 Max. 89.8 | 91.7 | 54.9 | 61.5 8.7 9.6 | 19.6 | 12.1 | 10.5 6.2 31.1 29.2 
Min 84.4 | 82.5 | 46.1 | 49.2 6.9 9.2 | 14.1 9.7 9.8 5.2 22.4 18.9 
Jan. Mean 6 87.7 | 86.8 | 48.1 | 47.5 9.7 | 12.8 | 15.4 ver 8.6 3.8 | 26.8 32.0 
1956 Max. 91.3 | 91.5 | 50.4 | 54.8 | 12.7 | 17.9 | 21.3 9.2 | 12.6 5.5 31.8 36.9 
Min. 83.8 | 83.5 | 41.5 | 39.6 7.2 9.2 8.6 5.6 4.7 1.5 20.8 27.1 
Feb. Mean 7 88.1] 87.1 | 43.1 | 46.5 | 11.7 | 12.9 | 14.0 8.3 9.4 3.3 31.2 32.3 
1956 Max. 92.0 | 89.9 | 46.1 | 52.2 | 16.8 | 18.7 | 22.7 | 16.4 | 17.8 7.0 35.7 35.7 
Min, 85.3 | 82.2 | 35.4 | 40.0 5.6 8.8 5.3 4.2 1.2 0.7 23.5 26.8 
ar. Mean 6 84.8 | 85.6 | 44.0 | 46.0 | 13.5 | 15.8 8.1 6.1 2.9 1.6 34.4 32.2 
1956 Max. 87.7 | 88.9 | 51.4 | 54.6 | 18.1 | 19.5 | 11.9 | 10.5 5.4 3.6 45.8) 40.3 
Min. 81.6 | 82.1 | 38.6 | 40.7 7.4 | 12.4 5.7 3.6 1.0 0.4 22.7 21.6 
April Mean 5 86.5 | 85.6 | 46.6 | 48.3 | 12.5 | 14.8 | 11.7 6.9 6.1 2.3 29.2 29.9 
1956 Max. 91.1] 87.9 | 52.6 | 56.8 | 13.3 | 16.5 | 16.4 9.1 | 10.5 2.8 37.3 40.0 
Min, 82.5 | 83.7 | 42.2 | 39.8 | 10.8 | 13.1 6.4 4.7 1.9 1.0 20.5 22.3 
ay Mean 2 84.9 | 86.5 | 49.6 | 51.2 | 12.1 | 12.3 7.9 5.8 3.9 2.0 30.5 30.7 
1956 Max. 86.5 | 89.9 | 52.0 | 52.5 | 13.5 | 13.5 8.1 5.9 3.9 2.2 34.5 30.7 
Min 83.2 | 83.0 | 47.1 | 50.0 | 10.9 | 11.0 7.6 5.8 3.8 1.8 26.4 30.6 
june Mean 2 83.8 | 86.1 | 47.5 | 50.2 | 10.3 | 12.0 | 11.7 6.6 6.2 3.0 30.6 31.2 
1956 Max. 85.0 | 89.7 | 48.3 | 53.1 | 10.3 | 12.3 | 12 8 7.0 6.7 3.6 32.6 33.5 
Min 82.7 | 82.5 | 46.6 | 47.3 | 10.2 | 11.7 | 10.6 6.2 5.6 2.4 28.6 29.0 
July Mean 2 87.9 | 90.1 | 59.5 | 61.1 8.8 7.5 | 10.4 8.0 4.5 2.9 21.3 23.4 
1956 Max. 88.6 | 91.5 | 63.3 | 61.8 9.8 8.6 | 10.9 9.3 4.8 3.6 24.5 25.1 
Min, 87.1 | 88.7 | 55.8 | 60.4 | 7.8 | 6.4 | 9.9 | 6.7 | 4.2 | 2.3 | 18.1] 21.7 
Aug. Mean 2 90.0 | 90.4 | 56.6 | 58.7 9.9 9.5 | 10.4 8.7 3.1 2.7 23.1 23.1 
1956 Max. 90.6 | 91.2 | 57.3 | 59.4 | 10.8 | 10.7 | 11.9 9.9 5.0 4.2 26.2 23.8 
Min. 89.4 | 89.5 | 55.9 | 58.0 9.0 8.3 9.0 7.5 1,2 1.1 20.0 22.4 
Sept. Mean 2 88.4 | 88.6 | 53.8 | 58.3 9.6 8.6 | 14.5 9.6 | 10.6 5.0 22.0 23.5 
1956 Max. 88.6 | 90.2 | 54.8 | 58.9 | 11.6 9.5 | 18.3 9.8 | 11.2 5.8 | 26.8 24.0 
Min. 88.2 | 86.9 | 52.8 | 57.8 7.6 7.7 | 10.8 9.4 9.9 4.3 17.3 23.0 
ict. Mean 4 89.5 | 87.7 | 49.2 | 54.6 9.7 | 10.3 | 23.1 | 13.6 | 14.2 6.9 19.0 21.5 
1956 Max. 90.7 | 91.9 | 53.0 | 57.3 | 10.8 | 10.9 | 31.1 | 15.9 | 25.4 | 10.0 25.7 25.9 
Min. 88.0 | 84.3 | 45.8 | 52.1 7.9 | 10.0 | 17.2 8.4 1.3 0.4 13.9 16.9 

1/Each pair of samples consists of unwashed oysters ("shell") and washed oysters as packed (plant). 

|2/Total chlorides are reported as salt. 








CRUDE PROTEIN: Total nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method, mer- 
cury being used as the catalyst. The ammonia was collected in 20 milliliters of 4- 
percent boric acid and was titrated directly with 0.2 normal sulfuric acid. 


Shucking and washing the oysters do not significantly affect protein content on 
a dry basis. Plant samples are higher in protein, but this finding can be accounted 
for by the fact that as the soluble salts present in the body fluids are lost during 
shucking and washing, the more insoluble constituents--that is, protein and fat-- 
make up a greater proportion of the remaining solids. The protein content of oysters 
follows a fairly definite seasonal cycle opposite in phase from the glycogen content 
cycle; that is, protein content is high during July through September, when glycogen 
is low, and low in February and March, when glycogen is high. The explanation is 


that protein constitutes a much larger proportion of the solids remaining after glyco- 
gen is used during the spawning cycle. 


CRUDE FAT: The method of the AOAC for crude fat in fish and shellfish by 
acid hydrolysis (8th edition, section 18.12) was used. 
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''Fat'' oysters is a trade expression that refers to the plump, creamy condition 
associated with the seasonal build-up of glycogen. Oysters are usually classified 
as a nonfat seafood. Actually, on a dry basis, the solvent-soluble lipids constitute 
an average of 10.5 percent of ''shell'' oysters and 11.7 percent of the washed oysters. 
Some oysters contain 18 to 20 percent fat on a dry basis. Experiments have shown 
that in frozen storage, oysters develop a rancid flavor instead of the usual sour 
flavor that develops in spoiled raw iced oysters (Schwartz and Watts 1957; Fieger, 
Novak, and Bailey 1959). It is interesting to note that the fat content follows the 
same type of seasonal cycle as do dry solids and glycogen contents; that is, the fat 
content varies from a high of 13 percent in March and April to a low of 8.8 percent 
in July. The fluctuations are less extreme--with the fat content remaining fairly 
constant, between 9 and 10 percent--from August through December. 


ASH: Fifteen to 20 grams of ground oysters was weighed into a tared porcelain 
dish and ashed at 550° C. until white. (Ash occasionally may be pale blue, or may 
fuse and remain black, but extra heating should be avoided as it may cause loss of 
chlorides.) 


Chlorides and other soluble salts make up most of the ash of unwashed oysters 
which may amount to 25 percent of the dry weight for oysters grown in waters of 
high salinity. The ash content of the washed plant samples is decreased to a degree 
dependent on the amount of washing with fresh water, and approaches a minimum of 
roughly 4 percent of the dry weight. 


TOTAL CHLORIDES: The method of the AOAC for salt (chlorine as sodium 
chloride, 8th edition, section 18.9) was used. 





The soluble salts in oysters are readily removed during the usual washing op- 
erations. Thus a comparison of the total chlorides of the washed and unwashed sam- 
ples gives an indication of the amount of exposure to fresh water to which the oys- 
ters were subjected. The salt content of ''shell'' oysters varies greatly, depending 
on the salinity of the waters where the oysters grew. Since Crassostrea virginica 
is an estuarine species, salinity of water over oyster beds is largely a matter of 
rainfall on the river system draining into the growing area and may range from ex- 
tremes in excess of 40 parts per 
thousand in almost closed bays in 
Texas or North Carolina to less 
than 4 parts per thousand in some 
growing areas in Louisiana or in 
the upper Chesapeake Bay during 
flood periods. In fact, fresh wa- 
ter has frequently caused heavy 
mortality in some oyster-grow- 
ing areas. In the accompanying 
data, the extreme range for the 
salt content on the dry basis of 
individual samples of shell oys- 
ters was 1.0 to 25.4 percent. 





The salt content of the washed 
oysters (the plant sample) is only 
secondarily influenced by the origi- 
nal salt content. Even unwashed 
oysters lose one-half or more of 
their salt content in body fluids re- 
leased during the time on the shuck- 
ingbench, Then, the usually limited 


exposure to fresh water during the Fig. 4 - In the South, oysters usually receive a brief washing in a 
washing operations used in South- pan before packing. Blowers are never used. 
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ern plants further reduces the salt content of the plant samples, though never to the 
degree of freshness reached by "blowing' as practiced in the Middle Atlantic States, 


In typical estuarine growing areas, seasonal wet and dry spells change water 
salinities to produce a seasonal pattern of fluctuation in the salt and ash content of 
the oysters. In the 1955/56 season, as in the preceding year, lack of rainfall during 
fall and winter months kept oyster salinities high, whereas heavy precipitation dur- 
ing the spring and summer reduced salinities. In September and October 1956, oys- 
ter salinities again increased. 





CARBOHYDRATES: In these studies glycogen was not determined directly. 
The difference between 100 and the sum of moisture, protein, fat, and ash has been 
reported as carbohydrates (by difference). This would include glycogen, its break- 
down products, and the accumulative error from the other analyses. Although much 
less specific, the results obtained by this procedure have shown good correlation to 
the variation in glycogen that would be expected to result from the spawning and 
growth patterns of Southern oysters. 


The average carbohydrate content of the plant samples is only slightly greater 
than that of the shell samples. Carbohydrate content evidently does not show the 
same proportional increase that was observed for the protein and fat content of the 
plant samples, which resulted from the loss in salt. This observation might indi- 
cate that significant amounts of soluble glycogens also are lost in the body fluids. 
The data for carbohydrates follow the well-known seasonal pattern related to spawn- 
ing habits. Glycogen is stored during the late fall and early winter and holds over, 
with little loss, until May or June. Spawning continues during the hot summer peri- 
od, so there is little recovery of 'fatness''--that is, glycogen content--until the cool 
weather of late fall. 


DISCUSSION 





The weighted average of 12.6 percent dry solids content for the plant-washed 
samples of Southern oysters compares favorably with the solids content of oysters 
from Chesapeake Bay. Unpublished data from the Food and Drug Administration, 
the senior author, and recent studies of a government-industry research team are 
in general agreement in the values found for dry solids content of oysters in Chesa- 
peake Bay. Although some washed samples from Chesapeake Bay have a high dry 
solids content--more than 14.0 percent--this is exceptional. In the early fall, sam- 
ples with dry solids ranging from 
about 12.0 to less than 9.0 per- 
cent are observed for both the 
unwashed and plant-washed oys- 
ters. 


The relatively high solids 
content of Southern oysters is a 
result of the more limited expo- 
sure to fresh water during the 
washing methods customarily 
used in the South; that is, spray- 
ing the oysters on the delivery 
skimmer. This treatment is 
sometimes followed by stirring 
the oysters gently in a panor 
bucket of fresh water. In prepa- 
ration of samples for analysis 
the liquor that bled out of the 
meats after packing was included. 
Fig. 5 - Some Southern oyster plants use only a spray wash on the re- Thus values for dry solids con- 

ceiving skimmer, thus preserving the natural salty flavor. tent of drained oysters would have 
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been higher. It is a characteristic of Southern oysters, and occasionally of oysters 
from certain beds in the Chesapeake Bay area, to form excessive amounts of free 
liquor within a short time after packing, even when exposure to water has been quite 
limited. This has greatly complicated enforcement of Section 36.10 of the present 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration Standards of Identity for raw oysters which de- 
fines this product, in part, by its free liquor content. 


In January 1959, studies were started by the Government-Industry -Cooperative 
Oyster Research Program team of the physical and chemical characteristics and 
changes occurring during processing of oysters in the Chesapeake Bay and other 
nearby oyster-growing areas. This research has the primary objective of obtaining 
information useful in revision of current Standards of Identity. The data on composi- 
tion of Southern oysters obtained in the studies herein reported confirms the neces- 
sity for extending the Government-Industry~Cooperative Oyster Research Program 
investigations to include oysters from the Gulf Coast at the earliest opportunity. 


Although the number of samples from most of the Southern States was not suf- 
ficient to give a complete pattern of season variation, the data indicate that this pat- 
tern is similar in all areas. Unfortunately, the product is at its best when the de- 
mand for it is lowest--that is, in the late spring months. The industry would there- 
fore have an advantage if it could operate in such a manner that no oysters would be 
shucked during September, October, and November. At this time, Southern oysters 
are still thin, the yield is poor, prices for oysters in the shell are high, and plants 
often operate at a loss, but the market demands oysters and the plants operate to 
supply this market. The data illustrate the magnitude of these differences and the 
need for developing methods, such as freezing, of holding raw shucked oysters from 
the spring when they are in optimum condition, until the fall increase in market de- 
mand, At present, oyster canneries use these spring oysters, but this processed 
product cannot compete for the same market as the fresh or frozen raw shucked 
oysters. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The total solids, carbohydrate, and fat contents of the oyster show a season- 
al pattern of fluctuation, from high values in the late spring just prior to spawning 
to low values during the fall just before cooler waters stimulate new growth. 


2. The salt and ash contents are related primarily to water salinity, which is 
influenced by rainfall and other environmental factors that vary for each oyster bed. 
In the 2 years from October 1954 to October 1956, oysters taken in the fall had high- 
er salinity than those taken in the spring or the summer, 


3. As a result of loss of salt during shucking and washing, insoluble constituents 
of the plant samples--that is, protein and fat--constitute a higher proportion of the 
remaining solids. The carbohydrate content of washed plant samples increases less 
than the proportional amount of solubles solids lost, indicating some loss of soluble 
glycogens during washing. The proportion of the original salt content that remains 
in the washed oysters depends on the amount of exposure to fresh water during the 
washing process. 


4. Solids content of Southern oysters varies over a wide range, but the aver- 
age of 12.6 percent for all washed oysters is comparable with that of oysters from 
Chesapeake Bay. 


5. Oysters from all Southern States have a similar pattern of seasonal varia- 
bility. Benefit to the industry would result through increased production and utili- 
zation of oysters during March through May, perhaps by use of freezing if the tech- 
nical problems were solved. 
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LONG SALMON MIGRATIONS 


As a partof the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission program, re 
the Fisheries Research Institute has been tagging salmon in the North Pacific Se 
Ocean under a contract from the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. The cl 
objective of the tagging study is todetermine the qualitative and quantitative dis- cl 
tribution of salmon at sea with respect to continent of origin. . s] 


Some amazingly long migrations of salmon and steelhead trout have been re- 
corded from this work. One of the most interesting cases concerns a steelhead 
which was taggedon September 5, 1958, in the Gulf of Alaska, near Kodiak Island, 
and recovered February 5, 1960, at a fish cultural station on the Alsea River, 
Oregon. Personnel at the station state that the fish had been fin-clipped and re- 
leased in the Alsea River in April 1958. At that time it was approximately 5 or 
6 inches in length. At tagging it measured 14 inches and at recovery, 22 inches. 
Fin clips were not noticed during tagging since time is not taken to watch for 
missing fins. However, at final recovery, fin clips were still unmistakeable. 
Thus, data on this steelhead (positively identified at three points) revealed its 
origin, a minimum migration of 2,400 miles round trip, and true homing at ma- 
turity. 


a en me he ee eM ee 


The longest migrations have been reported from steelhead trout and king salm- ( 
on. Some of these fish have really traveled. For example, a steelhead tagged 
south of Adak on July 19, 1957, was recaptured by rod and reelin the Chehalis 7 
River, Washington State, on March 13, 1958. The distance traveled was approxi- 
mately 2,000 miles in8 months. A kingsalmontagged in approximately the same 
area in 1956 was recovered in the Salmon River, Idaho, the following year. The 
fish was at liberty 11 months and traveled a minimum of 2,400 miles. 
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PROCESSING AND QUALITY STUDIES OF SHRIMP HELD 
IN REFRIGERATED SEA WATER AND ICE 


Part 4 - Interchange of the Components in the 
Shrimp-Refrigerated-Sea-Water System 
By Jeff Collins* 


ABSTRACT 


Whole raw pink shrimp were held for various periods of time in refriger- 
ated sea water. Data were obtained to determine the effect of holding time 
on the weights of the whole shrimp and of the sea water and on the weights of 
peeled meats, of peeling waste, and of precooked meats subsequently prepared 
from the whole shrimp. In addition, water, salt, ash, and solids content of the 
above products were determined in order that factors affecting the changes in 
weight could be better understood. 





BACKGROUND 


In a previous paper (Seagran, Collins, and Iverson 1960) in which the keeping 
quality of pink shrimp held in ice and refrigerated sea water was studied, it was 
found that there was an apparent loss in solids of the peeled meats as a function of 
holding conditions. It was not known, however, to what degree this loss was caused 
by leaching of the soluble constituents or by water uptake. 


The primary purpose 
of the present study was to 
resolve this uncertainty and 
secondly, to more fully 
characterize the various 
changes which occur in the 
shrimp-brine system. Ac- 
cordingly, a study was made 
of the material balance of 
water, solids, ash, and salt 
contained in the various 
components of the system; 
namely, the brine, whole 
shrimp, peeling waste, and 
meats obtained from the 
whole shrimp, and the pre- 
cooked meats subsequently 
obtained from the peeled 
meats. 







ce t 


The holding system, of 
course, consists of whole 
shrimp and 3-percent brine. 
In the subsequent discussion 
it is convenient, however, to 
think of the system as consisting of brine, whole shrimp, peeling waste, peeled meats, 
and precooked meats. Each of these components of the system will change in its wa- 
ter, solids, ash and salt content as a function of holding time. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The general experimental approach was (1) to hold pink shrimp for a period of 
time in refrigerated sea water, (2) to determine any changes in weight of the whole 
* Chemist, Technological Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 


Fig. 1 - Chemist preparing to precook raw peeled shrimp in the laboratory 
steam box. 
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shrimp, its components, or the brine, and (3) to determine the moisture, ash, salt, 
and solids contents of the components of the shrimp-brine system as a function of 
holding time. 


MATERIAL: About 30 pounds of whole fresh pink shrimp (Pandalus species) 
were obtained from Petersburg, Alaska. The shrimp, which were about 3 hours old 
when landed at the plant, were iced overnight and shipped by air to the Ketchikan 
Technology Laboratory. The shrimp were briefly rinsed in cold fresh water and 
allowed to drain for about 15 minutes in a wire basket. 





HOLDING METHOD: Each of 24 glass jars was essentially filled with 450 grams 
of raw whole pink shrimp and 450 grams of a 3-percent aqueous solution of sodium 
chloride. The jars were sealed with rubber-gasketed glass lids and held up to 11 
days in a pilot-scale refrigerated-sea-water unit at 30° F. (Collins 1960). (The 
use of a ''closed''system was discussed in a previous paper, Collins, Seagran, and 
Iverson 1960.) 


SAMPLING TECHNIQUE: Since the taking of a sample would change the weight 
of the system, the sampling had to be devised in such a way that this change in 
weight could be taken into account. The technique was as follows: 





1, Three jars were removed from the tank, the contents combined, and the 
shrimp drained on a wire screen for 5 minutes. 








2. The weights of the whole shrimp and brine were obtained separately and 
samples of.both were taken for subsequent analysis. After reweighing, the whole 


shrimp were carefully hand-peeled so that all meats were separated from the waste, | 


3. The peeled meats and waste were weighed and a sample of the meats saved. 
Since the waste was very heterogeneous, the entire waste was blended for 5 minutes 
in a Hobart Chopper and a sample of the homogenate saved, 


4, The reweighted meats were precookedl/ for exactly 2 minutes under a slight 
positive pressure, cooled on a cloth towel for 5 minutes, reweighed, and save for sub- 
sequent analysis. 


5. All samples were placed in sealed glass jars and held at -20° F. until ana- 
lyzed. 


ANALYTICAL METHODS: The analyses for moisture, total chloride, and ash 
were carried out as previously described (Collins, Seagran, and Iverson 1960), 





RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The weights of the components of the system and the water, ash, salt, and solids 
contents of each component are given for each period of holding in tables 1 to 5. In 
addition, the water, salt, and solids data are illustrated graphically in figures 2 to 4. 
These weight data have been adjusted so that each value is independent of prior sam- 
ple removal. The values given for ash are termed "corrected ash" and are obtained 
by subtracting the salt from the total ash. The solids values do not include ash or 
salt. The solids, therefore, consist essentially of the nitrogeneous components of 
the shrimp along with a small amount of oil and other minor constituents. 


Changes in the various components--whole shrimp, sea water, raw peeled meat, 
peeling waste, and precooked meat--were as follows: 


1/The precook was carried out in a galvanized sheet metal box containing a stainless steel screen on which the peeled 


meats were spread. Steam at 40 psig was introduced through a copper tube, perforated so as to fill the chamber with- 
out subjecting the sample directly to the jets (fig. 1). 
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WHOLE SHRIMP: The whole shrimp gained weight rapidly when placed in the 
refrigerated sea water (table 1). This gain in weight was due to the absorption of 
water and sodium chloride. Accompanying this increase in weight, however, was a 
decrease in the amount of corrected ash and in the amount of solids. The loss in 












































Table 1 - Whole Shrimp: Change in Weight of Whole Shrimp and Their Component Parts 
With Time of Holding in Refrigerated Sea Water 
, ; Total Weight of the Components of Whole Shrimp after Holding 1350 g. 
ow, Teast Wane of hea ~ ap Whole Shrimp in 1350 g. 3-Percent Brine for Various Times at 30° F. 
ime After Various Holding Times 
Water Chloride Corrected Ash (Ash-NaCl Solids! 
Days Grams Grams As q. NaCl Grams 
0 1350 1018 7.2 41.4 283 
1 1412 1113 19.8 36.9 243 
2 1469 1180 21.0 36.7 231 
3 1438 1150 22.0 37.5 228 
4 1483 1180 22.4 41.7 239 
7 1484 1193 22.7 40.8 227 
8 1462 1176 22.5 38.5 225 
9 1437 1162 22.5 37.9 215 
11 1430 1157 22.7 36.6 214 
1/Solids: The total weight of solids, other than ash and NaCl (salt). This solids value is essentially the nitrogeneous 
components plus certain minor constituents. The solids value is obtained by subtracting the water, NaCl, and ash 
from the total weight of the component for each holding period. 








solids was relatively large. By the end of the holding period, about one-fourth of 
the original weight of solids had been lost, even though the total weight of the whole 
shrimp was 6-percent higher than the original starting weight. 


SEA WATER: Reflecting the over-all increase in the weight of the whole shrimp, 
the refrigerated sea water lost weight (table 2). This loss in weight was due to the 
water and sodium chloride that the shrimp had absorbed. Inasmuch as the whole 
shrimp lost corrected ash and solids, the sea water correctly showed an increase in 






































Table 2 - Brine: Change in Weight of Brine and Its Component Parts With Time of Holding 
in Refrigerated Sea Water 
j : Total Weight of the Components of the Brine after Holding 1350 g. Whole 
H 4 a 
ane Sagek Mente 90 yea Shrimp in 1350 g. 3-Percent Brine for Various Times at F. 
Water, _-Chlonds—__j_Conrected Ash(Ash-NaC _} Solids | 
Days Grams Grams As q. NaCl Grams Grams 
0 1350 1309 40.2 -0.27 1 
1 1270 1215 27.5 2.67 26 
2 1227 1165 25.1 3.07 34 
3 1258 1191 25.3 3.90 38 
4+ 1207 1138 24.0 3.62 42 
7 1213 1137 23.6 4.37 48 
8 1228 1148 23.8 4.91 52 
9 1225 1166 24.0 5.75 $5 
1i 1250 1166 22.7 6.25 56 
1/See footnote table 1. 











these two constituents. The relations between the weights of water, sodium chloride, 
and solids and the holding time for both the whole shrimp and the refrigerated sea 
water are shown graphically in figures 2, 3, and 4. 





Table 3 - Peeled Meats: Change in Weight of Peeled Meats and Their Component Parts With 
Time of Holding in Refrigerated Sea Water 








Holding Total Weight of Peeled Meats Total Weight of the Components of the Peeled Meats After Holding 1350 g, 
Time After Various Holding Times Whole Shrimp in 1350 q. 3-Percent Brine for Various Times at 30° F 
“Water Chloride Corrected Ash(Ash-NaCl) | Solids7_| 
Days Grams Grams As g. NaCl Grams Grams 
0 470 377 2.5 5.4 85 
1 526 432 Tou 4.7 82 
2 558 464 8.6 4.8 81 
3 556 465 9.3 4.4 77 
4 550 460 8.9 4.6 76 
7 550 466 9.3 4.5 72 
8 543 459 9.0 4.1 71 
9 529 447 8.7 4.2 69 
11 514 434 8.7 4.1 67 


























'1/See footnote table I, 






















net increase of about 9 percent. 
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RAW PEELED MEAT: Similarly to the whole shrimp, the raw peeled meats 
gained weight rapidly, owing to the absorption of water and salt (table 3). Againthis 
increase in weight was accompanied by a decrease in the weight of corrected ash 
and solids. By the end of the holding period, the peeled meats had lost about one- 
fifth of their solids content, although the total weight of the peeled meats showed a 
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Fig. 2 - The water content of the various components of 
the shrimp-brine system as affected by the holding time 
in refrigerated sea water. 


PEELING WASTE: The peeling 
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Fig. 3 - The salt content of the various components of the | 


shrimp-brine system as affected by the holding time in 
refrigerated sea water. 


waste (table 4) constituted about 65 percent of the shrimp. The waste gained upto | 
5 percent in weight. This increase was due to the absorption of water and sodium 
chloride. This increase, however, was very nearly balanced by the loss in corrected 































































Table 4 ~ Peeling Waste: Change in Weight of Peeling Waste and Its Component Parts With Time 
of Holding in Refrigerated Sea Water 
; ¢ : Total Weight of the Components of the Peeling Waste After Holding 1350, 
| Holding Total Weight of Peeling Waste Whole Shrimp in 1350 g. 3-Percent Brine for Various Times at 30° F. 
Time After Various Holding Times 
Water Chloride Corrected Ash(Ash-NaCl) |  Solids1/ 
Days Grams Grams As ga. NaCl Grams Grams 
0 862 627 4.7 39.9 190 
1 859 643 12.6 35.1 168 
2 885 670 13.1 36.0 166 
3 864 664 13.1 33.9 153 
+ 915 702 13.6 35.6 164 
7 904 704 13.8 34.3 152 
8 887 689 13.5 35.3 149 
9 885 689 13.6 33.6 149 
11 893 700 13.8 33.7 145 
1/See footnote table 1. 
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ash and solids. As in the whole shrimp, about one-fourth of the weight of the origi- 
nal solids was lost. The decrease in corrected ash was probably the result of leach- 
ing of carbonate from the shells, for they became rough to the touch. 


PRECOOKED MEAT: Reference to figures 2, 3, and 4 show that the precooked 
meats maintain a constant water content the first few days then decrease in water 
content, but tend to reach a maximum in absorbed salt and to undergo a continuous 
decrease in solids content. 








300 





Over the 11-day holding period, the 
precooked meats lost up to 35 percent 
of their solids content (table 5). Al- 250 HOLE SHRIMP 
though the data for the raw and pre- 
cooked meats exhibit almost parallel 
trends, there is a greater rate of loss 


from the latter. This greater rate indi- |# 200 
: = 

cates that changes in the raw meats are < 

taking place during holding thatresultin |& 


significant losses of solids during the 150 
precook. That this loss may be largely 
ascribed to leaching of protein-break- 
down products during the precook ap- 
pears to be reasonable, for this view is 
supported by an earlier finding (Seagran, 
Collins, and Iverson 1960) that nonpro- 
tein nitrogen is continuously being 
formed at the expense of protein. 





SOLIDS, 





Although the percentage composition 
data are not given for the precooked 
meats, these data may easily be calcu- 
lated from the data of table 5. For all 








o'234 84% te Oo 
HOLDING TIME, DAYS 
practical purposes, the percentage com- Fig. 4 - The solids content of the various components of 











the shrimp-brine system as affected by the holding time 


position of the precooked meats are con- in refrigerated sea water. 


stant from the 2nd to the 11th day of 

holding. This indicates that under the conditions of this experiment, the precooked 
meats will not vary in their water, salt, corrected ash, or solids ratio after the 2nd 
day of holding. 



































Table 5 - Precooked Meats: Change in Weight of Precooked Meats and Their Component Parts 
With Time of Ho.iding in Refrigerated Sea Water 
Holdi Total Weight of Precooked Total Weight of the Components of the Precooked Meats After ge | 
— Meats After Various 1350 g. Whole Shrimp in 1350 g. 3-Percent Brine for Various Times at F. 
ae Holding Times Water Chloride Corrected Ash (Ash-NaCl) | _Soliids*7 
Days Grams Grams As_a, NaCl Grams Grams 
0 292 215 1.4 3.2 72 
1 292 220 3.7 3.0 65 
2 290 220 4.1 3.1 63 
3 284 216 4.2 2.6 61 
4 281 214 4.2 3.1 60 
7 245 184 3.8 3.0 54 
8 231 173 3.6 2.9 52 
9 230 173 3.5 2.9 51 
11 215 161 3.3 2.8 47 
1/See footnote table 1. 











It is likely that the cut-out weight of commercially-canned shrimp is related to 
the solids content of the precooked meats as defined here. The loss in yield of the 
solids in this experiment, therefore, can be equated to a loss in yield in the final 
number of cases of canned shrimp. An inspection of the data for the solids content 
of the precooked meats (table 5, fig. 4) shows that an 11-day holding period in re- 
frigerated sea water would result in a 35-percent loss in yield. Even after 4 days, 
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which is about the maximum time a processor could hold shrimp and still maintain 
good quality, the yield will drop 17-percent; that is, if 100 cases can be obtained 
using fresh shrimp, then only 83 cases will be obtained after 4 days' holding. Two 
days in refrigerated sea water is required for proper machine peeling (Collins 1960), 
After that time, a processor might expect to experience a yield loss of about 2-per- 
cent per day upon additional holding. 


SUMMARY 


The work reported here was a study of a system of shrimp and refrigerated sea 
water in which whole raw pink shrimp were held in 3-percent brine (simulated sea 
water) at 30° F. up to 11 days. The purpose of the work was to determine the effect 
of holding time on the weight changes of the various components of the holding sys- 
tem (i.e., whole shrimp, brine, peeling waste, peeled meats, and precooked meats). 
In order that the weight changes could be interpreted, changes in weight of water, 
salt, corrected ash (ash minus salt), and solids contents were determined for all 
components. 


1. The whole shrimp absorbed water and salt, the rate of absorption being most 
rapid in the first few days, and lost corrected ash and solids, the rate of this loss 
also being rapid at the onset. The result of these two opposing tendencies was a net 
gain in weight for the whole shrimp. 


2. The brine reflected a reverse change from the whole shrimp; that is, water 
and salt were lost, and corrected ash and solids were gained, with the net change in 
weight of the brine being a loss. 


3. The pattern of changes taking place in both the raw peeled shrimp and the 
peeling waste was similar to that for the whole shrimp. 


4. Over the 11-day period, the precooked meats showed a gain in salt content 
but a loss in corrected ash, solids, and even water; the result was a net loss in 
weight. As a function of holding time, the precooked meats had a greater rate of 
loss of solids than did the raw meats. This observation indicates that the holding 
period resulted in a change in the raw meats so that the solid material became more 
soluble during the precook. 


5. Assuming that the loss in solids, as defined in this experiment (total weight 
of precooked shrimp minus weight of water, salt, and corrected ash), is related to 
the yield of commercially-processed shrimp, a processor will suffer a loss of more 
than 2 cases per 100 for each day the shrimp are held over the minimum time of 2 
days required for proper machine peeling. 
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TECHNICAL NOTE NO. 56 - CHEMICAL COMPOSITION AND LABORATORY 
FILLET YIELD OF 13 SPECIES OF MIDDLE AND SOUTH ATLANTIC FISH 


ABSTRACT 


Chemical composition of fillets and of fillet waste and laboratory 
fillet yield are presented for 13 species of fish caught off the coasts of 
the Middle and South Atlantic States. 





INTRODUCTION 


Since 1957, a number of miscellaneous determinations have been made at the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Technological Laboratory at College Park, 
Md., on the chemical composition and 
the laboratory yield of edible meat of 
certain Middle and South Atlantic fish. 
The data were taken incidental to the 
main program of the laboratory and, 
accordingly, are not extensive. The 
purpose of this note is simply to make 
the data available because only limited 
data have been published on those 
species. 


METHODS AND ANALYSES 


In almost all cases, the fish were 
obtained by laboratory personnel at 
coastal fishing ports, were frozen for 
transportation to the laboratory, and 
were keptfrozen until thawed in air at 
room temperature for analysis. Pro- 
tein (N x 6.25), ash, and moisture were determined by methods of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists (1955). Oil was determined by extraction with 92- 
percent acetone in a Goldfisch extraction apparatus. The extract was dried, the res- 
idue extracted with petroleum ether and filtered into a tared beaker, the petroleum 
ether evaporated, and the residue in the beaker weighed and calculated as oil. 





Fig. 1 - Kjeldahl analysis is utilized to determine protein con- 
tent of fishery products. 


Season and location of catch have been included, since these variables are-as- 
sociated with differences in chemical composition of fish (Stansby 1954). When the 
fish differed considerably in size, the data were arranged according to arbitrary 
size classifications. The weight of edible meat obtained in the laboratory relative 
to the weight of fish is presented as fillet yield. Chemical analyses were usually 
performed on fillets from individual fish, which permitted calculation of the means 
and standard deviations of the means of the various values. With the fillet waste, 
analyses were performed on composites. The data are presented in tables 1 and 2. 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS OF PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
AND CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF FISH FROM MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
By John G. Wangler* 


ABSTRACT 


Sea bass (Centropristes striatus), flounder or blackback (Pseudo- 
pleuronectes americanus), fluke (Paralichthys dentatus), and scup or por- 
gy (Stenotomus chrysops) were obtained in the fresh state from both spring 
and summer catches at New Jersey coastal ports and the New York City 
Fulton Fish Market. Data were obtained on the size of the fish; on the 
percentage yields of fillet, head, frame, viscera, skin, and scales; and 
on the moisture, protein, oil, and ash contents of those component parts. 











INTRODUCTION 


An investigation to determine the physical characteristics and chemical com- 
position of various species of fish obtained from the waters of the Middle Atlantic 
States is being made by the staff of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Tech- 
nological Laboratory, College Park, Md. Such information is of value to fish proc- 
essors, nutritionists, and members of the medical profession. The chemical com- 
position of the nonedible portion of fish is of value in the pet-food and other animal- 
feed industries. 


Variations in physical characteris- 
tics and chemical composition are con- 
sidered important, since it has been 
generally realized for some time that 
these factors differ considerably, not 
only from species to species but often 
tc an even greater extent from one fish 
to another of the same species. These 
variations --according to Atwater (1892), 
Tressler and Lemon (1951), and Stansby 
(1954)--may be due to the season of the 
year when the fish are caught, the geo- 
graphical area in which the fish are lo- 
cated, the age of the fish, or other fac- 
tors that have not been identified. For 
composition data to be of real value, 
then, it is necessary to determine the extent of differences that may exist. 





Fig. 1 - To prepare samples, a Hobart grinder is used. 


In this report information is presented on the seasonal variations in the physi- 
cal measurements and the chemical composition of four species of commercially- 
important fish of the Middle Atlantic States. 


*Chemist, Technological Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, College 
Park, Md. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


SAMPLING: Fresh fish were obtained from both spring and summer catches 
from New Jersey coastal ports andthe New York City Fulton Fish Market. The spe- 
cies were sea bass (Centropristes striatus), flounder or blackback (Pseudopleuro- 
nectes americanus), fluke (Paralichthys dentatus), and scup or porgy (Stenotomus 
chrysops). The fish were packed inice and transported to the laboratory, where they 
were stored in polyethylene bags at approximately -12~ C. (10.4° F.) until analyzed. 














PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS: After being thawed at room temperature (no drip 
occurred), eachfish weighed and measured for length, depth, and thickness. Length 
was determined by measuring the fish from the snout to the tip of the tail. Individual 
weights were determined for the whole fish and for various component parts of the 
fish, including fillet, viscera, frame, head, skin, and scales. The term frame is used 
to indicate the total weight of the beheaded skeleton after filleting, and includes tail, 



































































































Table 1 - Physical Measurements and Yields of Component Parts of Middle Atlantic Fish | 
Reseriptect uf the Whole Fish Season Rem a i Whole Fish 
pecies Catch e ckness| Weight O 
eeee en eters)... .|SARAMB ].. ese seessesesce Percent).....-+++ 4% gts. 
a Mean of 9 fish 33.5 8.9 4.9 522 | 33.5 3.3 16.0 | 36.0 )6.8 | 2.5 J1.9 
pring | Standard deviation | 2.4 0.6 0.5 86 3.1 0.5 1.3 2.5 |0.8 | 0.4 |0.4 
1 Mean of 9 fish 38.9 11.1 6.3 e66 | 35.4 | 6.4 15.7 27.3 16.6 | 2.6 | 1.7 
ea bass"! (Centropristes striatus) Summer | standard deviation | 2.3 0.5 0.5 111 3.7 | 25 2.7 gata os - 
Significance of F test 7/ 67 67 6/ 67 None 67 None 6/ me| None |None 
Seasonal difference of means | 5.4 2.2 T.4 g44 1.9 Su 0.3 6.7 | 0.2 0.1 [0.2 
lean o sh 36.9 | 14.7 a5 504 | 34.5 | 10.4 30.3) 14.7 [12.2 | 0.0 16.7 
2/ Spring | Standard deviation | 1.2 1.2 0.2 131 4.8 3.2 2.0 0.8 | 2.2 0.2 |1.4° 
Flounder or blackback= Mean of 6 fish 54.0 | 21.6 4.9 {2,189 | 48.0 | 85 16.5 9.2 13.7 | 1.8 | 2.3 
(Paeudopleuronectes Summer] Standard deviation | 0.8 0.9 0.1 116 | 2.0 | 1.3 1.5 1.1 |1.0 | 0.4 |0.8 
Smertcones: Significance of F test 67 6/7 67 67 67 -| None Ly 67 | None] 67 T87 
Seasonal difference of means | 17.1 5.9 7.0 1,595 | 23.1 1.9 13.9 3.5 11.5 G.9 | 44 
: Mean of 6 fish 4.3 16.5 3.2 | 904 139.0 1.8 26.8 es Oe 
3/ Spring | standard deviation | 2.0 0.7 0.3 107 2.5 0.4 1.2 1.7 | 1.6 | 0.5 |0.4 
piuke~ Mean of 6 fish 50.7 19.1 3.8 |1,438 | 47.3 | 5.6 18.6 | 15.8 | 7.4 | 18 [3.5 
(Peralichinye Summer! standard deviation | 2.1 0.7 0.1 158 1.7 | 05 1.0 16 |o9 | 03 |o8 
Saas Significance of F test 67 67 6/ 67 67 Cis 67 67 yey None| 6 
Seasonal difference of means | 6.4 7.2 0.6 534 5.3 3.8 5.2 7.0 | T.7 0.1 {1.7 
“Mean of 8 fish 33.0 Tot 44 ees 130.6 | 7.1 20.3 W764] 35 11s 
La 4/ Spring | Standard deviation | 2.4 0.6 0.5 133 | 2.7 | 1.8 1.9 1.3 | 1.1 | 0.8 | 1.0 
ee Mean of 7 fish 30.0 10.5 3.7 474 | 31.9 | 8.4 14.3 30.3 |6.5 | 4.9 13.6 
(Stenotomus Suinmer| Standard deviation |_1.5 0.7 0.2 ss_ | 11 | 1.3 1.6 1.3 |0.7 | 09 {1:3 
or - Significance of F test 57 67 67 67 None | None 67 None | None] 67 
Seasonal difference of means | 3.0 1.3 0.7 191 1.3 1.3 6.0 0.4 | 0.1 T4 [21 
Er ; Cape May, N_J-; summer catch tn July (950, near Wildwood, N. J. 
Spring catch obtained in April 1958, sear Mo: ith Beach, N. j.; umm ptem | 1958, from the Fi Fish Market, New York City, and fish were caught off southern Massachusetts. 
S April 1958, near Cape May, N. }.; summe: in September 1958, from the Fulton Fish Market, New York City, and fish were caught off southem Mamachusetts. 
Spring catch obtained in April 1958, near Auantic City, N. J., sum: 19588, aA ic City, N. 
Ladicates « sgnificant difference between spring summer values at a S-percent leve! of probability 
/ Indicates « sign: difference between spring and smmer val 1-percent of probability 
A gatustical test used to determine if differences between measurements may be considered as re 








vertical and dorsal fins, and adhering meat. The term loss is used to indicate the 
total weight of each fish less the determined sum of the weights of all component 
parts of that fish. A percentage yield of component parts was determined by dividing 
the weight of each component part by the total weight of each fish and multiplying by 
100. Data obtained on the physical measurements are tabulated in table 1. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES: The fillets of each fish were individually ground in a 
Hobart grinder, ground further in a Lourdes multimixer, and stored in glass jars 
at -10° C. (14° F.) until analyzed. Composites of the inedible component parts were 
similarly prepared for analysis. 





Moisture, protein (N x 6.25), and ash determinations were conducted according 
to methods of analysis of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists (1955). 
The oil content was determined by a slight modification of the method of Dambergs 
(1956). The method used consisted of extraction of the sample with a mixture of 92 
percent acetone and 8 percent water for 4 hours in a Goldfisch fat extraction appa- 
ratus. The solvent mixture then was evaporated, and the residue was dissolved in 
petroleum ether. The solution was filtered through No. 42 Whatman filter paper, 
the petroleum ether was evaporated, and the residue was weighed and calculated as 
oil. Data on chemical composition are tabulated in tables 2 and 3. 
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: Table 2 - Chemical Composition of Fillets From Middle Atlantic Fish 
Description of the Fish Season of Rater | Proximate Composition 
3 Species Catch Moisture {| Protein} Oil | Ash 
A ee UE SINE) «6 5.0 0-5 6.410 
Sprin Mean of fillets from 9 fish 78.5 18.9 1.62 1.15 
oe va [aeteteiicts em onan | 7t3 | ass [ase | Yap 
; ean of fillets from ish ° 18. < 1. 
(Cemtroprsstes Summer |standard deviation 1.1 0.5 |1.43 | 0.06 
—— Significance of F test 1/ None | 1/ | None 
Seasonal difference of means 1.2 0.6 1.30 0.05 
Sprin, Mean of fillets from 6 fish [ 80.8 17.1 [0.23 - 
& Standard deviation 0.9 0.5 {1.11 | 0.12 
Flounder or blackback actecer Mean of fillets from 6 fish 75.4 19.9 0.83 1.21 
(Pseudopleuronectes Standard deviation 0.5 0.9 0.46 0.05 
americanus) Significance of F test 2/ 2] 1] None 
Seasonal difference of means 5.4 2.8 |0.60 | 0.08 
Spring Mean of fillets from 6 fish 79.7 18.8 [0.32 1.08 
Pak eg ay a Bec 
. ean of fillets from s : 20. He 1.1 
(Peraticnee Summer |standard deviation 0.6 0.4 |0.41 | 0.08 
eee Significance of F test 2/ 17 / None 
Seasonal difference of means 2.9 T.3 |0.70 | 0.05 
Spring Mean of fillets from 8 fish 75.4 18.9 4.06 as 
Cape P Standard deviation 1.0 0.5 |1.19 | 0.07 
= deat af Summer |Mean of fillets from 7 fish 77.0 10.3. LUA dD 
yy Standard deviation 0.6 0.4 0.61 0.11 
A a ad Significance of F test 2/ None | 2/ 2/ 
Seasonal difference of means 1.6 0.2 |2.85 | 0.10 

















1/ Indicates a significant difference between spring and summer values at a 5-percent level! of probability. 
2/1 a sig between spring and summer values at a 1-percent level of probability. 





















































{ Table 3 - Chemical Composition of Inedible Components From Middle Atlantic Fish 
Description of the Fish Season of 1/ | _Proximate mposition 
Species Catch Component— Moisture | Protein] Oil Ash 
ie See bt ena sis is:¢ 4 0.a 
Viscera 74.8 4.7 7.98 1.45 
Frame 69.8 38. 7 6.22 7.45 
Spring Head 69.7 16.2 5.03 | 7.40 
Skin 73.4 19.9 6.43 0.87 
Sea bass (Centropristes striatus) Sales — oa-4 at ot ad 
Frame 66.3 17.4 7.73 8.41 
entinite Head 70.4 16.6 5.31 7.85 
Skin 68.7 21.7 9.61 1.45 
Scales 44.1 30.3 0.42 | 25.83 
| Roe 76.5 16.9 3.82 1.55 
aks <> ‘Viscera 81.4 10.1 2.79 | 2.41 
Frame 77.0 - 16.6 41 6.93 
Spring Head 75.2 15.8 1.74] 6.13 
Skin 77.1 19.7 0.89 1.49 
Flounder or blackback Seales $3.9 one saet soe 
(Pseudopleuronectes americanus) Frame 67.5 18.1 7.40 7.41 
Penner os Head 69.9 16.5 5.87 6.13 
Skin 68.2 18.9 11.01 1.69 
Scales 61.1 24.3 0.35 | 14.83 
= Roe = - bal bad 
‘Viscera 82.4 13.0 1.43 | 3.42 
Frame 76.6 15.7 2.20 4.82 
Spring Head 73.0 17.2 3.34 | 6.04 
Skin 75.7 20.9 1.05 0.95 
Fluke (Paralichthys dentatus) Wires 78:3 iss] So] 17 
Frame 67.1 18.0 6.92 6.91 
Head 69.2 17.6 5.35 7.49 
ounmer |; Skin 69.0 23.6 | 6.45 | 1.38 
Scales 49.1 33.2 0.31 | 18.96 
a Roe = - < * 
| Viscera 70.1 12.1 6.93 | 7.18 
Frame 60.9 17.3 15.64 6.81 
Spring Head 61.2 15.5 |13.98 | 8.93 
Skin 61.1 18.3 20.79 0.93 
a 37.9 30.3 0.46 | 33.12 
[Scup or porgy (Stenotomus chrysops) Seales 73.1 13.0 3.08 6.42 
| Frame 68.2 17.1 | 8.63 | 6.47 
Ss Head 67.9 15.9 7.19 9.43 
| pacer Skin 64.2 23.5 6.98 | 2.16 
Scales 35.2 33.4 0.18 | 29.37 
Roe - “ ~ = 

















1/ Composites of each component part. 
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DISCUSSION 


VARIATIONS IN PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS: Within each species 


, individual 





fish varied in size and percentage yield of the component parts. 


Of the 4 species 


studied, 3 from the summer catch--sea bass, flounder, and fluke--were larger than 
the same species from the spring catch. On the other hand, scup or porgy were 


larger in the spring. 


Any difference in size of fish was accompanied by differences in the weight of 


the component parts. 


However, the changes in weight were not proportional to 


changes in the size of the fish. Therefore, the percentage yields of the different 
component parts varied seasonally. Generally, spring-caught fish contained higher 
percentage of frame and head coupled with lower percentage of viscera and fillet 
compared to the summer-caught fish. An exception was noted for scup, where sea- 
sonal differences were small in the proportions of the component parts. 


VARIATIONS IN CHEMICAL COMPOSITION: The mean oil content of sea bass, 





flounder, and fluke was significantly lower for the spring catch as compared to the 
summer catch and was accompanied by a correspondingly higher moisture content. 
A similar relationship existed between the oil content and the moisture content of 

scup except that in this case, a significantly greater oil content and a correspond- 
ingly lower moisture content were obtained in the spring catch as compared to the 
summer catch, Similar ratios of oil and water content were reported by Clark and 


Almy (1920). 


The mean protein content of flounder, fluke, and scup for the summer catch was 


significantly greater than that for the spring catch. The seasonal differences in the 
mean protein content for-sea bass and ash content of the four species were not sig- 


nificant within species. 


SUMMARY 


Results obtained from the study of the seasonal differences in physical meas- 


urements and chemical composition of four species of Middle Atlantic fish indicated | 
that sea bass, flounder, and fluke caught in the summer were larger than these spe- 


cies from the spring catch. The mean size of scup from the spring catch, however, 
was larger than that of fish from the summer catch. Seasonal changes in yield of 


component parts were not proportional to changes in the size of the fish. 


differences noted in chemical composition were significantly higher oil content 
coupled with lower moisture content for summer-caught sea bass, flounder, and 
fluke and spring-caught scup as compared with spring-caught sea bass, flounder, 


and fluke, and summer-caught scup. 
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American Samoa 


TUNA LANDINGS, 
JANUARY-APRIL 1960: 

Tuna landings by Japanese and South 
Korean fishing vessels for the United 
States-owned tuna cannery in American 
Samoa amounted to 1,475,000 pounds in 
March and 2,094,000 pounds in April 
1960. The January-April 1960 total of 
9,150,000 pounds was up about 10.7 per- 
cent from the 8,267,000 pounds landed 
in the same period of 1959. 









































American Samoa Tuna Landings, 

March-April 1960 with Comparisons 
Site March | April ]__ Jan. -Apr. 
F 1960 | 1959] 1960] 1959] i960] 1959 
Albacore 1,176 4 1,357, 1,722} 1, 793 7,702 | 6,277; 
Yellowfin 247 392 254 436 1, 123 1, 635] 
Big-eyed 52 97 112 142 315 355) 
Skipjack 4 - 6 1/ 10 1/ 
Total 1,4 1, 846 | 2,094 | 2, 371] 9, 150 | 8, 267 

1/ Less than 500 pounds. 








Note: Majority of the tuna was landed by Japanese long- 
line vessels; some was landed by South Korean and Sa- 
moan long-line vessels. 








California 


ATTEMPT BEING MADE TO RESTORE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA KELP BEDS: 
In order to restore the Southern Cal- 
ifornia coast's once valuable kelp beds, 
warm-water kelp is being planted. The 
kelp beds are near extinction because of 
damage caused by three years of sub- 
normal water temperatures. The kelp 
that is being planted is brought from off 
the coast of Lower California, Mexico. 





A University of California biologist 
states that a few plants are being planted 
in the hope that if the water continues 
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The spores normally float up from the 
south during warm water periods. Div- 
ers transplant the southern kelp by tying 
it to rocks with nylon cords, to hold it 
until it attaches itself. 


PELAGIC FISH POPULATION 
SURVEY CONTINUED: 


M/V "Alaska" Cruise 60A3- “Felegic Fish: The 
coastal waters off northern Baja California, Mex- 
ico, and southern California from Playa Maria Bay, 
Mexico, northward to San Diego were surveyed 
(March 18-April 5, 1960) by the California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game research vessel Alaska, to 
obtain live sardines for genetic studies in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
genetic studies include (a) serological tests to de- 
limit the ranges of sardines possessing northern 
and southern blood ' 'types" (prior to the 1959 sar- 
dine fishing season the ' ‘northern type" was found 
off central California and the "southern type" off 
southern California. Since the 1959 season opened 
in September, all sardine samples collected off 
California have been of the northern type. Sardines 
collected in the area extending from Sebastian Viz- 
caino Bay southward to Magdalena Bay on the Feb- 
ruary 1960 Pelagic Fish Cruise 60A2 were of the 
southern type); and (b) detailed morphometric stud- 
ies, on the above fish, to find morphological char- 
acters which may be related to genetic types. Oth- 
er objectives were (1) to experiment with Japanese 
mercury vapor lights as a means of improving fish 
attraction to lights; (2) to make preliminary gear 
experiments to improve pelagic fish sampling; and 
(3) to sample sardines, Pacific mackerel, jack 
mackerel, and archovies to determine their dis- 
tribution, relative number, and their ages. 

















Live sardines were collected in Sebastian Viz- 
caino Bay, San Quintin Bay, and Todos Santos Bay. 
An additional live sardine sample was obtained 
from a Mexican bait hauler at Ensenada. Although 
all blood tests have not been completed, the Ense- 
nada sample was found to consist of northern-type 
fish. 


From a total of 66 light stations, 6 sardine, 4 
anchovy, 2 jack mackerel, and one Pacific mackerel 
samples were.-taken. 


The vessel scouted 303 miles during which 358 
anchovy, one sardine, and one Pacific mackerel 
schools were observed. Anchovies were seen in 
large quantities between Sacramento Reef and Cape 





warm, the spores will hold and grow. 





San Quintin. In addition to the anchovy schools 











CAL ALIFORNIA 





Legend: 
Each symbol represents one 
sample. 


@ - Sardines. 


2 


Q~ Pacific mackerel. 
0 - Jack mackerel. 
xX - Anchovies. 


——- Vessel track. | 


M/V Alaska ( Cruise 60A3- Pelagic Fish (March 10-April 5, 
1960.) 














counted, there were nearly continuous bands of an- 
chovies which were not separate enough to count. 
These fish were about 3 to 4 inches in length and 
were negatively phototropic. (Fish did not respond 
to light stations made in the area of school groups.) 


On 14 light stations a 500-watt Japanese mer- 
cury vapor lamp was compared with a 1,500-watt 
incandescent light for relative fish attraction effec- 
tiveness. The lights were suspended over the wa- 
ter with a mercury vapor lamp placed amidships on 
one side of the vessel and an incandescent lamp 
placed in a corresponding location on the opposite 
side. The lights were turned on simultaneously and 
burned about one hour at each station. Although 
both types attracted sardines, anchovies, sauries, 
and pelagic red crabs, the animals did not show a 
preference for either. More extensive tests are 
planned. 


A different method of catching fish under the light 
was tried by using a modified lampara net. Results 
provided ideas for further experimentation. An 
experimental set with a variable mesh gill net 
successfully captured 100 sardines and 4 barra- 
cuda of a deep school in a 15-minute set. 


Sea-surface temperatures ranged from 54. 1° F. 
at Cape Colnett to 62. 5° F at Point toa A 
large number of readings ranged between 57° and 


59° F. 





Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1960, p. 22. 
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ROCKFISH STUDY OFF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA COAST CONTINUED: 

M/V "Nautilus" Cruise 60N1-Rockfish: The 
inshore waters around Santa Barbara Island were 
surveyed by the California Department of Fish and 
Game research vessel Nautilus on January 18-22, 
1960, to obtain sub-adult and young adult sizes of 
the vermilion rockfish (Sebastodes miniatus) for 
determining size and age at maturity. 














Lee Vermilion Rockfish 
el : ~_|(Sebastodes miniatus)| 


Fifty vermilion rockfish, in the desired size 
range, were obtained by hook~-and-line fishing. 
These were caught on the bottom at a depth of 30-35 
fathoms off Santa Barbara Island. Scales and oto- 
liths were taken from all specimens. 


Information was obtained on other species of 
rockfish. Whitebelly rockfish (S. vexillaris) were 
the most abundant species found in association 
with vermilion rockfish. 


Ocean whitefish (Caulolatilus princeps) were 
frequently caught just above the bottom; and num- 
bers of Pacific mackerel (Pneumatophorus diego) 
were taken at midwater depth. 








CALIFORNIA HALIBUT TAGGING 
STUDIES OFF SOUTHERN 
AND BAJA CALIFORNIA: 


M/V "Nautilus" Cruise 60N2-Sportfish: The 
area off southern California from Ventura to O- 
ceanside was surveyed by the California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game's research vessel Nautilus 
on February 11-18, 1960, to secure California hal- 
ibut (Paralichthys californicus) for (a) tagging; (b) 
morphometric studies; and (c) length-weight and 
age studies. Other objectives were (1) to collect 
samples of other species found in association with 
California halibut; and (2) to determine the rela- 
tive abundance of California halibut inside and out- 
side of the three-mile limit in certain areas. 














A total of 81 hauls with a trawl net produced 
888 California halibut for tagging. An additional 
1,494 halibut were captured but were considered 
too small (smaller than 1532") or were in too poor 
a condition for tagging. All of the large damaged 
fish and samples of the smaller fish were saved 
for morphometric and food and age studies. 


The California halibut tagged averaged 19} inch- 
es in length and 20 percent were of commercial 
legal size (22 inches). This percentage was more 
than twice that encountered during 1959 trawling. 
Nine halibut were tagged off Oceanside, 561 in the 
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Newport-Long Beach area, 124 off Zuma Beach 
and 194 off Hueneme. 


Fishing operations were hampered in the Zuma 
Beach area by vast quantities of broken kelpfronds 
and holdfasts that were picked up from the bottom 
by the trawl net. Dragging in the same area and 
depth later produced large quantities of kelp but the 
pieces were noticeably smaller. 


In most cases, all bony fish other than Califor- 
nia halibut were saved and processed at the Cali- 
fornia State Fisheries Laboratory. Lengths, 
weights, sex, and state of maturity were obtained 
for most of the 1,926 specimens saved. 


M/V "N. B. Scofield" and "Nautilus" Cruises 
60S1 and 60N3-Sportfish: The inshore waters from 
Huntington Beach, Calif., to San Quintin Bay, Baja 
Calif., were surveyed (March 2-20, 1960) by the 
Department's research vessels N. B. Scofield and 
Nautilus (1) to obtain California halibut (Para- 
lichthys californicus,) for tagging, length-weight- 
age-maturity data, morphometric studies, and study 
of food habits; and (2) to collect samples of ocean 
life found in association with halibut. 








The N. B. Scofield and the Nautilus were able 
to complete 168 drags with trawl nets. Of 3,189 
California halibut taken, 2,079 were tagged. Fish 
shorter than 15? inches total length were not tagged 
unless in unusually good condition. The greater 
portion of the California halibut tagged up to this 
year have been of the smaller sizes and additional 
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small fish were not needed. A total of 400 of those 
tagged were 22 inches or longer (commercial size 
limit 22 inches). 


Approximately 1,400 pounds of fish and shell- 

fish caught along with the California halibut were 
retained for laboratory examination. One shovel- 
nose guitarfish (Rhinobatus productus) was larger 
than any previously examined. 





Diamond turbot (Hypsopsetta guttulata), horny- 
head turbot (Pleuronichthys verticalis), and fantail 
sole (Xystreurys liolepis) were the most common 
bony fish found associated with California halibut. 
In some areas, usually where the warmest water 
prevailed, large catches of the various flatfish, 
shovelnose guitarfish, bat ray (Myliobatis califor- 
nicus), and thornback (Platyrhinoidis trisenata) 
posh taken. Frequently, one or two electric rays 
Torpedo californica) and angel sharks (Squatina 
californica) were included. Angel sharks appear 
to be a serious predator on halibut, as a number of 
halibut had scars of angel shark bites in various 
stages of healing. 

















Sharks, skates, and rays were counted and jet- 
tisoned. Shovelnose guitarfish were most numer- 
ous followed by bat rays. Totals were: shovel- 
nose 1,668, bat ray 860, thornback 584, butterfly 
ray (Gymnura marmorata) 130, angel shark 98, 
diamond stingray (Dasyatis dipterura) 35, and e- 
lectric ray 12. 








Two large female angel sharks gave birth to a 

number of live young when boated. One yielded 11 
young, the highest count. All were active and able 
to swim immediately. 


Round stingrays (Urolophus haller), very com- 
mon in California waters, were seldom caught in 
Mexico. Round stingrays cause considerable sting 
damage to all species of fish when confined togeth- 
er in the trawl net. Bat rays on the other hand do 
little sting damage, but their bulk and weight may 
harm fish that need to be in good shape for tagging. 








Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products 


BY AREA IN 1959: 

In 1959, out of total shipments of 
115,479 tons of steel for use in the man- 
ufacture of cans 
for fishery prod- 
ucts, the Pacific 
Area (including 
Hawaii)-- where 
the tuna, Califor- 
nia, and salmon 
canneries are 
* concentrated--u- 

tilized 81,809 tons 
or 70.8 percent. The Pacific Area was 
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followed by the Eastern Area (New Eng- 
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land, Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and 
Puerto Rico) with 29,299 tons or 25.4 
percent. The Maine sardine canneries 
are concentrated in New England and a 
tuna cannery operates in Puerto Rico. 
The Central Area (includes Gulf States) -- 
where the bulk of the shrimp-canning in- 
dustry is concentrated--used only 4,371 
tons or 3.8 percent. The over-all total 
of 115,479 tons was down 6.6 percent 
from the preceding year due primarily 
to a sharp drop of 8.4 percent in the a- 
mount of steel used for fish cans in the 
Pacific Area where the packs of Califor- 
nia sardines and salmon were down. 


Shipments of steel for the manufac- 
ture of cans for fishery products on a 
quarterly basis were heaviest during the 
third quarter for the Eastern and Pacif- 
ic Areas, but for the Central Area the 
heaviest shipments were made in the 
second quarter. In the east, 37.5 percent 
or 10,990 tons out of a totalof 29,299 tons 
were consumed in the third quarter. The 
Pacific Area used 26,775 tons (32.7 per- 
cent of the 81,809-ton total) during the 
third quarter. The Central Area used 
1,740 tons (39.8 percent) in the second 
quarter and 1,485 tons (34.0 percent) in 
the third quarter. 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review June 1959 
p. 33. 








JANUARY-MARCH 1960: 

Total shipments of metal cans during 
January-March 1960 amounted to 22,023 
short tons of steel (based on the amount 
of steel consumed in the manufacture of 
cans) as compared with 19,457 tons in 
the same period a year ago. Canning of 
fishery products in January-March this 
year was confined largely to tuna, Gulf 
oysters, and Pacific jack mackerel. In- 
creased shipments of metal cans during 
January-March this year as compared 
with the same months in 1959 were prob- 
ably due to the sharp increase in the Cal- 
ifornia pack of canned jack mackerel, 








Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants 
known to be producing metal cans. Reported in base 
boxes of steel consumed in the manufacture of cans, the 
data for fishery products are converted to tons of steel by 
using the factor 23.0 base boxes of steel equal one short 
ton of steel. 
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Central Pacific Fisheries Investigations 


FUTURE RESEARCH ON PACIFIC 
TUNAS POINTED TOWARDS 

SOLUTION OF PRACTICAL PROBLEMS: 
During the first ten years (1950-1959), 
the oceanographic, marine biological, and 
fishery research conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Hono- 





a — 





Fiy. 1 - Tank at Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Honolulu 
Biological Laboratory where behavior of skipjack tuna is 
being studied. Note small skipjack swimming on left side 
of tank. 


lulu Biological Laboratory was primarily 
exploratory in nature. Studies were made 
of the distribution and abundance of deep- 
swimming yellowfin, big-eyed, and alba- 
core tuna in the Central Pacific equato- 
rial region (1950-1956), of both surface 
and deep-swimming albacore in the North 
Central and Northeastern Pacific (1954- 
1960), and of surface school skipjack in 
the Northeastern French Oceania or the 
Marquesas (1956-1960), and in Hawaiian 
waters (1952 to present). In each of the 
areas, studies covered oceanographic 
observations, plankton and forage sam- 
ples, and tuna biology studies, including 
spawning, life history, growth, and mi- 
gration. Various descriptive and analyt- 
ical reports describing these studies 
have been published. The final series of 
reports for the North Pacific albacore 
and the Marquesan studies are scheduled 
for publication during 1960. 


Completion of the exploratory phases 
has resulted in a regrouping and redirec- 
tion of the Laboratory's research. In 
recognition of the need to produce more 





fundamental knowledge for the solution of 
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immediate practical problems, as well 
as those of the future, effort will be di- 
rected towards increasing efficiency of 
capture and increasing knowledge of the 
biology of the tunas, identity of the 
stocks, and distribution and abundarice 
of the Pacific-wide tuna resources. 


Research leading to increased effi- 
ciency of capture will involve behavior 
studies at sea and of captive tuna held 


r 


? 





Fig. 2 - A captive six-pound skipjack tuna swimming in 
tank at Honolulu Biological Laboratory. This is first 
time skipjack have been held in captivity for more than 
a few hours or have been induced to feed. 


in ponds and tanks; evaluation of poten- 
tial live-bait supplements, and evalua- 
tion and refinement of existing and the 
development of additional prediction 
techniques. Each of these studies is de- 
pendent, in part, on knowledge relating 
to the biology of the tuna; knowledge of 
their spawning, life history, growth, and 
size distribution--all of which will re- 
ceive increased attention. 


Although tagging experiments have 
yielded valuable information to the iden- 
tity of tuna stocks as well as on migra- 
tions, they are expensive and limited to 
areas where there are fisheries. Stud- 
ies of genetic characteristics and blood 
groups were initiated in May 1960. The 
presence or absence of specific genetic 
characteristics in fish from different 
areas indicates whether or not inter- 
breeding occurs, and thus whether one 


or more distinct populations are involved, 


In order to pursue studies of the Pa- 
cific-wide distribution and abundance of 
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tribution and abundance as related to the 
environment, all available tuna catch and 
oceanographic station data are being as- 
sembled. These data, as received and as 
necessary, will be transferred to punch 
cards. In some cases, duplicate decks of 
punch cards are available from other in- 
stitutions. As the files become complete 
for particular areas, average yield fig- 
ures per unit area, per unit time, and 
per unit of effort will be prepared. Inad- 
dition, the average values for units of 
area and time for selected oceanographic 
features will be similarly prepared. Ex- 
amination of both sets of data may be ex- 
pected to reveal problems and to suggest 
relationships which will require more in- 
tensive study. 


In addition various exploratory-theo- 
retical studies are under way or planned. 
Through attempts to generalize and syn- 
thesize existing knowledge, it is hoped to 
push understanding beyond present levels, 
perhaps identifying critical observations 
or experiments to be made in the labora- 
tory or at sea. 


pe 


Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

PURCHASES, JANUARY-APRIL 1960: 
Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products: 

For the use of the Armed Forces under 








el- Tozen 
Military Subsistence Supply Agency, April 1960 





the Department of Defense, 1.6 million 
pounds (value $958,000) of fresh and fro- 
zen fishery products were purchased in 
April 1960 by the Military Subsistence 
Supply Agency. This was lower than the 
quantity purchased in March by 14.9 per- 
cent, and 24.8 percent under the amount 
purchased in April 1959. The value of 
the purchases in April 1960 was lower by 
11.4 percent as compared with Marchand 
2.4 percent less than for April 1959. 


During the first four months of 1960 





the tunas and of the variations in the dis- 


purchases totaled 6.9 million pounds (val- 
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ed at $3.7 million)--a decrease of 3.4 
percent in quantity and 2.5 percent in 
value as compared with the similar 
period in 1959. 


Prices paid for fresh and frozen fish- 
ery products by the Department of De- 
fense in April 1960 averaged 58.2 cents 
a pound, about 2.3 cents higher than the 
55.9 cents paid in March and 13.3 cents 
more than the 44.9 cents paid during 
April 1959, 


Canned Fishery Products: Pur- 
chases of canned fishery products were 





Subsistence Supply Agency, 


" 43 1 539 |1, 282 [1,408] 8 | 271 581] 65 





very light during April this year. In the 
first four months of 1960, purchases of 
canned tuna were lower by 9.1 percent 
and canned sardines were down about 
78.2 percent as compared with the same 
period in 1959. No canned salmon was 
purchased during January-April 1959 
and 1960, 
Note: Armed Forces installations generally make some 
local purchases not included in the data given; actual 


total purchases are higher than indicated because local 
purchases are not obtainable. 











Frozen Processed Fish and 


Shellfish Consumption 


IN INSTITUTIONS AND PUBLIC EATING 
PLACES IN LOS ANGELES: 

Information from restaurants and in- 
stitutions concerning the consumption of 
frozen processed fish and shellfish was 
the objective of a survey in 10 major cit- 
ies recently completed by Crossley S-D 
Surveys, Inc. for the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. Los Angeles stands 





sixth among the ten cities surveyed in 
terms of percentage of all establishments 
buying frozen processed fishery products, 
and first in the variety of species pur- 
chased. Twenty-one species were in- 
cluded in Los Angeles purchases. Almost 
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three-fourths of all Los Angeles restau- 
rants and institutions buy fish and shell- 
fish, many of which buy them frozen. A 
breakdown of the types of frozen fishery 
products purchased during the survey 
month of November 1958 by the establish- 
ments that do serve those products showe(| 
that 36 percent was frozen processed fil- 
lets and steaks, 35 percent was frozen 
processed shellfish, and 20 percent was 
frozen purtions, with the remainder un- 
specified varieties. 





' 
The incidence of use of frozen proc- 
essed products was greater among insti- 
tutions than among public eating places. 

Among purchasers of frozen proc- 
essed fish, more than a third bought hali- 
but steak. This compares with 21 percent 
that purchased cod fillets; 20 percent hal- 
ibut fillets; and 11 percent salmon steaks, 
Even though halibut fillets ranked third in 
choice, this item led the other four in 
poundage. In the shellfish category, one- 
third of the establishments using them 
bought frozen raw shrimp while almost 
the same number bought breaded shrimp. 
Raw scallops were another popular pur- 
chase. 


Portions were a popular purchase with 
one-fifth of all the establishments in the 
city. This group preferred the fish un- 
cooked whether breaded or plain, and Los 
Angeles ranked fourth among the ten cit- 
ies in the percentage of establishments 
buying portions. Almost two-thirds of the 
purchasers of portions said they were 











currently buying about the same amount 
as a year before. Nineteen percent said 
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they purchased more than the previous 
year, while fewer than 8 percent said 
they bought less. 


According to the survey, almost all 
establishments serving frozen proc- 
essed fish, shellfish, and portions were 
satisfied with the preparation, quality, 
and condition of the products. With ref- 
erence to portions only, one-fifth of the 
users felt that the quality of portions 
was better than that of other frozen 
processed fish; three-fourths rated the 
quality as about the same; 1 percent 
considered the quality poorer. 


Major advantages cited for portions 
were: 
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Five-sixths of the Los Angeles pur- 
chasers said they specified the kind of 
fish when ordering portions. Only 3 per- 
cent suggested new varieties of portions 
that were not then available. Establish- 
ments that did not use portions gave a 
number of reasons: 


"They sold comparatively little fish" 
"They served other types of fish" 
“Portions were too expensive" 


Establishments in Los Angeles tended 
to buy frozen processed fishery products 
from both frozen-food distributors and 
fishery wholesalers. Fifty-two percent 
of the suppliers were within 10 miles of 
the establishment, while another 45 per- 





Percentage of 


Users Citing 
"Time -saving" 49 
"Convenience, ease of preparation" 36 
"Economy, no waste" 30 
"Uniform size" 22 


Portions came under greater scrutiny 
than any other product. About one-third 
of users noted some disadvantage to using 
portions, yet 40 percent said their cus- 
tomers liked portions better than the 
processed fish. This is compared to 41 
percent who claimed their customers 
liked portions about the same as proc- 
essed fish and the 3 percent who said 
they liked portions less than other types. 


Frying was the preferred method of 
preparing and serving fish among Los 
Angeles establishments. The average 
establishment served 53 percent of its 
fish fried, 24 percent broiled, and 18 per- 
cent baked. 


In the shellfish category, the typical 
establishment served two-thirds of its 
shellfish fried, about 63 percent of its 
portions fried, while only 21 percent of 
portions was served baked. Four-fifths 
of the establishments using portions 
cooked them while frozen. 


Portions received extra attention in 
this survey because of their growing ac- 
ceptance in the restaurant and institu- 
tional trade. Of the establishments using 
portions, 15 percent said they were more 
expensive than other forms of frozen 


processed fish, A large majority ofusers 


considered them less expensive, or rated 
them about the same. 


cent were between 10 and 50 miles away. 
In almost half the cases, deliveries were 
made once a week, while one-fourth got 
delivery between 2 and 4 times a week, 
and most all were satisfied with the serv- 
ices of the suppliers. 


Five-eights of the profit-making es- 
tablishments which expressed an opinion 
considered frozen processed fish and 
shellfish more profitable than other pro- 





Note: 
p. 32 


d 
See Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1960 
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Great Lakes 


LAKE TROUT RESTOCKING PROGRAM: 
Approximately 92,000 yearling lake 
trout were released in Lake Michigan 











Lake Trout 
(Christivomer namaycush) 














early in April by the Michigan Conserva- 
tion Department and the U. S. Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to kick off 
Michigan's first plantings for 1960 under 
the projected 10-year program to revita- 
lize trout populations in the upper Great 
Lakes. 














About 580,000 of the 1,260,000 year- 
ling and fingerling lake trout slated for 
planting in Lakes Michigan and Superior 
during 1960 will come from Federal 
hatcheries in Michigan. Ontario willre- 
lease another 470,600 lake trout while 
Wisconsin will stock the remaining 
210,000. 


In 1959, the State and Federal agen- 
cies pooled their resources, planting 
some 880,000 lake trout, to launch the 
rehabilitation program. The Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission has set an 
annual planting goal of 7 million year- 
ling trout in Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
and Superior to restore populations 
which have been virtually wiped out by 
the sea lamprey. 


This year's planting stock, consisting 
mainly of one-year-olds ranging from 
5-6 inches, will be immune to the lam- 
prey for several years after their re- 
lease. By this time, it is expected that 
the predator will be under control. 


The April plantings were made inthe 
area of Fox, Trout, and South Fox islands 
in Lake Michigan with stock purchased by 
Tilinois and reared at the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service's Charlevoix Hatchery. 
An additional 37,000 fingerling lake trout 
from the hatchery will be liberated in 
Lake Michigan this fall as an experimen- 
tal planting. Exact site of this release 
has not yet been determined. 


Early in June, another 451,000 year- 
ling lake trout will be set free in Lake 
Superior. This stock includes 292,000 
trout reared at the Service's Pendills 
Creek hatchery from eggs collected in 
Crystal, Glen, Elk, Torch, and Higgins 
Lakes during the fall of 1958. 


Of this total, 146,000 will be scatter- 
planted from docksides or the shore at 
several sites within Keweenaw Bay; the 
other half will be released in the Bay 
between Baraga and Pequaming Point. 
The other 159,000 yearlings, rearedfrom 
brood stock at the Michigan Conservation 
Department's Marquette Hatchery, will 
be planted off Laughing Fish Point in 
Shelter Bay. 


All stock will be marked with fin clips 
by personnel from the U. S. Bureau of 
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Commercial Fisheries for identifica- 
tion purposes. 
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Great Lakes Fisheries Exploration 
and Gear Research 


SURVEYS OF COMMERCIAL FISH 
STOCKS IN LAKE ERIE TO BE 
OBTAINED IN 1960: 

Explorations to determine the commer- 
cial potential of fish stocks in the United 
States waters of Lake Erie are to be con- 
tinued in 1960. The U.S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries chartered fishing 
vessel Active was scheduled to start ex- 
ploratory fishing about May 16. Cruise 
9, the first of the 1960 season, was to 
cover Lake Erie waters between Sandusky 
and Avon Point, Ohio. The vessel was 
scheduled to visit the ports of Huron, 
Vermilion, and Lorain to demonstrate 








e-2 
Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


LAKE ERIE FISH POPULATION 
RESEARCH INDICATES SHORTAGE 
OF ADULT YELLOW PIKE: a 
M/V "George L.,”" April 1960: Field 
work in 1960 did not start until the ice 
went out in early April, according to a 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
report on the Lake Erie Fishery Investi- 
gations. Unusually warm weather fol- 
lowed shortly thereafter and surface wa- 
ter temperatures rose from about 37° F, 
on April 13 to about 55° F. on April 28. 
Trawl catches indicated that most fish 
were in deeper waters. 





Low commercial catches of large yel- 
low pike in April strongly suggest a 
shortage of brood stock for spawning. 
This was expected, since only 37,000 
pounds of yellow pike were taken in the 
Ohio commercial catches in the fall of 
1959. The catch of yellow pike in the 
spring of 1960 is nearly certain to be a 
record low. 


Many 93- to 12-inch yellow pike were 





taken in trap nets in the Western Basin 


gear techniques to commercial fishermen, 
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in April. Approximately 4,000 of the fish 
were tagged in Ohio waters to determine 
the extent of movement to Canadian and 
other waters. 
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PROGRAM OF THE RESEARCH 
VESSEL "CISCO" FOR 1960: 

The possibility of an extensive trawl 
fishery for chubs in Lake Michigan in 
the very near future makes it impera- 
tive that an accurate estimate of the 
present chub population in the Lake be 
obtained, since it will be highly desirable 
to know what changes, if any, the pro- 
spective trawl fishery will bring about. 
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Cisco, research vessel of the Service's Great Lakes Fish- 


eries Investigations. 


The chief aim of the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries research vessel 
Cisco during 1960 and 1961, according- 
ly, will be to establish a basis for future 
comparisons of Lake Michigan chub pop- 
ulations. The study will be conducted in 
the southern part of the lake in ‘1960 and 
the northern part in 1961. 





An attempt will be made to determine 
the present populations by use of both 
gill nets and trawls. The intent is to 
standardize gear and techniques so that 
current and future data will yield reli- 
able estimates of population changes. 
Gangs of nylon gill nets, which contain 
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lake between Grand Haven and Racine. 
The trawls will be towed at various depths 
off these same ports and off Milwaukee, 
Wis., at regular time intervals. 


Empha- 
sis will, of course, be on chubs, but data 


for other species will also be collected. 


A second objective will be to compare 
present chub populations with those of 
1954-55. The identical linen gill nets 
(several mesh sizes, 23-3 inches) which 
were set by the Cisco in 1954 off Grand 
Haven, Mich., will be set in the same 
manner in 1960 off Grand Haven. 





Another objective during 1960 will be 
to study the relationship of gill-net 
catches with the length of time set, as ap- 
plied to chubs. This problem is, of course, 
complicated, probably related to abun- 
dance, species, and other variables, but 
any information at all would aid in ana- 
lyzing gill-net catches. 


Lack of time will limit limnological 
investigations to routine collections and 
observations, and perhaps a few brief 
special studies. The 11 cruises planned 
for the Cisco in 1960 will start on April 26, 
and end about December 6. 
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RESEARCH VESSEL 

"SISCOWET" PROGRAM FOR 1960: 
During 1960 the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries research vessel Sis- 
cowet will conduct its operations in west- 
ern Lake Superior, with the exception of 
the Isle Royale survey. Attention will be 
devoted primarily to the study of the 
bathymetric distribution of fish stocks by 
fishing standard gangs of experimental 
gill nets (mesh sizes 1" to 5" by $" in- 
tervals) at depths ranging from 10 to 70 
fathoms. 





Long-term observations of environmen- 


9 mesh sizes from 1 to 4 inches, stretched] tal conditions andfish populations will be 


measure, were hung by the Cisco's crew 
in the interest of standardization. The 
standard trawl will be a commercial type 
now used by Lake Michigan chub fisher- 
men, 


In 1960 the nylon gill nets will be set 
periodically at 25 and 50 fathoms off 
Grand Haven and St. Joseph, Mich., and 
Racine, Wis., and at 80 fathoms in mid- 


continued. Measurements willbe made at 
index stations established in 1958. 


Surveys will also be devoted to (1) the 
study of chubs (Leucichthys sp.) and lake 
trout in the Isle Royale region and along 
the Canadian north shore; (2) the spawn- 
ing grounds of the lake trout and white- 
fish in the Apostle Island area; and (3) 





the collection of chub eggs andnew 
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methods of trawling to sample stocks of 
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Table 1 - Tuna Catch by Station (M/V Oregon Cruise 66) 
spawning lake herring. Sta. No.| Yellowfin | Bluefin [Albacore [Blackfin |Skipjack 
ay 2764 - - 2 : = 
im 2765 3 - 2 - = 
x 2766 7 = 4 = we 
° 2767 - - - - - 
Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program 2768 5 ‘ : ‘ 2 
2769 3 - 1 - = 
TUNA DISTRIBUTION IN SOUTH- ae 1 . ; ? f 
EASTERN CARIBBEAN SEA AND 2786 3 x a 2 - 
OCCURRENCE OF ROYAL-RED 2790 2 - - " ht 
SHRIMP OFF TRINIDAD EXPLORED: oes : . , 2 3 
M/V "Oregon" Cruise 66 (March 30- 2796 3 9 ‘ ” y 
May 4, 1960): The objectives of the Total 51 14 12 2 5 
1 ré Z 
| 
Px | 
As 
ad a 
y 
NMISPANIOL a te : 
- eK. 8. 
v z, atl 9 
x 
* <K. 
Legend: v. 
e - 40-ft. shrimp trawl. st nme! = amy 
© - Long-line gear. a 
« - Pelagic trawl. Ow 
% - Night light. mn, 
~ ~ Plankton net. tJ 




































M/V Oregon Crise 66 (March 30-May 4, 1960). 


cruise were to determine species, dis- 
tribution, and availability to long-line 
gear of pelagic tunas and other large 
pelagic fish in the southeastern Carib- 
bean Sea and eastern Gulf of Mexico. 
Besides the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries exploratory personnel, biolo- 
gists from the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institute and the American Museum of 





Natural History also participated in 
the 36-day cruise to tag tuna and mar- 
lin and to obtain biological data on the 
tunas and other large pelagic fishes. 
Another objective was to further the 
Bureau's studies on the distribution of 
the deep-water royal-red shrimp be- 
cween 61° and 66 west longitude. 
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During the cruise 13 long-line sets, av- 
eraging 50 baskets per set, were made (see 



































cruise chart and tables 1 and 2). Twelve 
es Table 2 - Long-line Catch by Species 
' (M/V Oregon Cruise 66) 
[ Species Total No.| No. Taqged|Weight (Lbs. 
Bluefin (Caribbean) 5 i) 2,1 
Bluefin (Gulf) 9 0 4,000 
Total 14 0 6,185 
Yellowfin (Caribbean)| 48 i2 5,745 
Yellowfin (Gulf) 3 0 450 
[Total 51 12 __ 6,195 
bacore (Caribbean) 12 1 $63 
lackfin 5 2 0 28 
Skipjack - 5 0 105 
Blue marlin " 6 1 1,250 
White marlin " 8 0 680 
Sailfish : 2 0 125 
Spearfish 3 2 0 121 
olphin " 8 0 165 
Rainbow 
runner ~ 1 0 8 
ancetfish 7 2 0 13 
arracuda e 3 0 39 
harks » 46 0 6,925 
‘Sharks _ (Gulf) 10 0 ,550 
Total 107 2 11,572 
{___ Grand Total 172 14 23,952 























yellowfin tuna, one albacore, and one 
blue marlin were dart-tagged and re- 
leased. Stomach content analysis, sex 
determination, and spawning condition 
and morphometric data were obtained 
from the remainder of the catch. Plank- 
ton tows and pelagic fish trawl tows were 
made in widely scattered areas. 


Thirteen exploratory drags were 
made northwest of Trinidad in 160-290 
fathoms, using a 40-foot two-seam 
shrimp trawl. Generally poor trawling 
bottom was encountered in the area, 
which prohibited long drags. Penaeopsu 
megalops and royal-red shrimp, Hymen- 
openaeus robustus, were encountered in 
small numbers throughout the depths 
covered, The largest catch contained 40 


pounds of megalops and 10 pounds of 
robustus from a 50-minute drag. 


& 





King Crab 


EASTERN BERING SEA OPERATIONS: 
In April 1960, the eastern Bering 
Sea king crab stocks were being ex- 
ploited by fishermen from three coun- 
tries. United States fishermen with 7 
fishing vessels were taking crabs by 
otter trawling. Also, the Japanese fleet 
was fishing with the mothership Tokei 
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Maru, 3 exploratory tangle-net vessels, 
and 8 'Kawasaki''-type fishing vessels. 
The Russian fleet was fishing tangle nets 
and was made up of the mothership 
Vsevolod Sibirzev No. 24, at least 2 ex- 
ploratory tangle-net vessels, and 10 to 
12 'Kawasaki''-type boats. 





In view of the magnitude of fishing ef- 
fort and the difference in fishing methods, 
gear conflicts occasionally occur. This 
is particularly true in the early spring 
due to the constricting influence on the 
fishing area by ice. Secondly, king crabs 
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King Crab 


are not uniformly distributed, but occur 
in relatively few areas of concentration. 


Since 1954, Japanese and United States 
fishermen have marked their fishing 
areas by buoys and daily they inform each 
other by radio contact of their area ofop- 
erations. This procedure has worked 
out very well and no conflicts have oc- 
curred over fishing grounds. By agree- 
ment, no buoys are placed within five 
miles of the fishing grounds being occu- 
pied. The Japanese and United States 
fishermen hope to make such an agree- 
ment with Soviet fishermen operating in 
that area. 


TAGS RETURNED BY U.S. S. R.: 

The U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries king crab investigations received 34 
tags with recovery information from the 
Soviet Union. The recoveries were made 
by the Russian king crab fishing vessels 
between July 17 and September 12, 1959, 
and included tags released by the Bureau 
biologists in 1957, 1958, and 1959. 





The positions from which these re- 
coveries were made are of particular in- 
terest. They indicate that the Russian 
king crab fishery was centered approxi- 
mately 120 miles due north of Unimak 
Pass. It is an area in which the Bureau's 





surveys have annually shown an abun- 
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dance of new-shell crabs. It has not 
been fished by the Japanese commercial 
fishery and in past years was a major 
fishing area for United States fishermen 
during the autumn months. 


=Y- CO 
} 
Maine Sardines 


CANNED STOCKS, APRIL 1, 1960: 
Distributors' stocks of Maine sardines 

totaled 252,000 actual cases on April 1, 

1960--2,000 cases less than the 254,000 

cases on hand April 1, 1959, according 

to estimates made by the U. S. Bureau 

of the Census. 





Canners' stocks on April 1, 1960, 
totaled 397,000 standards cases (100 
32-02. cans), a decrease of 77,000 cases 
(16.0 percent) as compared with April 1, 
1959. 


T. 


Type 


represents season 
100 3 2-02. cans equal one standard case. 
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Michigan 


COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN PROPOSE 
CHANGES IN FISHING REGULATIONS: 








The commercial fishermen of Michigan appeared before 
the State’s Conservation Commission in April 1960 and 
made an urgent appeal for quick adoption of their proposed 
liberal changes in regulations, 


They told the Commission, which was given power to 
regulate Michigan’s commercial fishing industry March 19, 
1960, that the changes were ry to save their busi- 
nesses and put them on better competing terms with opera- 
tors from other Great Lakes states. 





Keynoting their appeal was a request for permission to 
use the otter trawl, a type of fishing gear new to Michigan’s 
commercial fisheries, 


The Great Lakes area Regional Director of the U. S, Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries said it is very difficult for 
gill-net operators to make a living in Lake Michigan. He 
qualified this by saying present equipment is outmoded be- 
cause it was primarily designed for catching fish that have 
virtually disappeared, 


The Bureau's Regional Director pointed out that there 
still is good potential in the lakes for commercial fishermen 
and although trawling is an expensive operation, it is the on- 
ly answer to-saving the industry. He assured that trawling 
would not deplete game species because it allows for selec- 
tive fishing. 


The head of the Bureau’s sea lamprey control program 
warned that the lamprey is now wasting the portion of chub 
populations which should be harvested by commercial opera- 





: W. 





: See Fisheries Review, March 1960 p. 22. Correction in Table 1 the season heading "1957/58 Season" 
< " 
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The 1959 pack (from the season which 
opened on April 15,1959, and ended on 
December 1, 1959) was 1,753,000 stand- 
ard cases, compared with 2,100,000 cases 
packed in the 1958 season. The 1960 
fishery was legally open on April 15, but 
the canneries remained closed due to 
lack of fish. 


The total supply (pack plus carryover 
on April 15, 1959) available during the 
1959/60 season at the canners' level 
totaled 2,171,000 standard cases as com- 
pared to 2,434,000 cases the previous 
season. This was due to the decline in 
the amount packed in 1959/60. Canners' 
shipments from April 15, 1959, to Aprill, 
1960, amounted to 1,774,000 cases as 
compared to 1,960,000 cases for the same 
period a year earlier. 












tors. He remarked there is no biological reason for pro~ 
tecting these populations in deep waters, adding that the otter 
trawl provides a more efficient means of harvesting these 
stocks, 


Trawl operators in other Great Lakes states are report- 
edly finding a ready market for small chubs and other non- 
commercial fish from companies producing pet food and fer~ 
tilizer. 


The President of the Michigan Fish Producers Associa~ 
tion and spokesman for one group of fishermen, requested 10 
changes in regulations. He proposed that the mesh size of 
chub nets be reduced by one~sixteenth of an inch and recom=- 
mended lowering the size limit for yellow perch in a triangu- 
lar area of Green Bay to match Wisconsin's 8-inch minimum, 


Some of his other recommendations called for revising 
the season on yellow pickerel in Saginaw Bay to conform with 
the one in Lake Huron; switching the closed season on whitefish 
to November 1-December 10; extending the area where trap nets 
may be used for taking whitefish in Lake Huron; removing the 
closed season on calico bass; and matching sport and commer~ 
cial perch fishing seasons in Lake Michigan, 


Michigan’s Department of Conservation officials told the 
fishermen that legal steps required by the Administrative 
Procedures Act in enacting legislative changes generally take 
about 90 days. Before action was taken on the above propos~ 
als, Department officials scheduled 10 meetings between 
May 3 and May 23 with commercial fishermen throughout the 
state to discuss problems, 


%* OK OK OK OK 
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| COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN'S PROB- 
| LEMS DISCUSSED AT MEETINGS: 
















Michigan's commercial fishermen had 
an opportunity to present their problems 
and offer possible solutions to Conser- 
vation Department officials during a se- 
ries of 10 meetings held throughqut the 
Statefrom May 3 through May 26, 1960. 


From the meetings Department offi- 
cials hoped to get the consensus of op- 
erators, which will lay the groundwork 
to managing the State's commercial fish- 
ing industry on a closer and more prof- 
itable basis than in recent years. 


Regulation of this industry, involving 
about 1,000 licensed operators and some 
39,000 square miles of Great Lakes wa- 
ters, became the Conservation Commis- 
sion's responsibility on March 19, 1960. 
Administrative duties have been assumed 
by the Department. 


Under its new authority, the Commis- 
sionis empowered to adjust regulations, 
pending legislative approval, with the ex- 
ception of license fees and penalties. 
Regulations in effect before the transfer 
of authority have remained unchanged. 


OK KK 


USE OF TRAWLS IN 
GREAT LAKES PROPOSED: 

A proposed change in commercial 
fishing regulations to permit the use of 











Atlantic otter trawler. 


trawls in Michigan waters of the Great 
Lakes was discussed before the Conser- 
vation Commission during a special pub- 
lic hearing held on May 12, 1960, at the 
Higgins Lake Conservation School. 
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As proposed, the regulatory change 
would authorize the Conservation Depart- 
ment to issue permits for the use of trawls 
by commercialfishermen in taking chubs, 
herring, alewife, smelt, and other fish 
species it mightdesignate. The Depart- 
ment would also regulate the kind and size 
of trawls, their mesh sizes, andthe areas, 
time, and manner in which this new type, 
for the Great Lakes, of fishing gear could 
be used. 


Permittees would be required to keep 
and submit records and reports of their 
trawling operations as required by the 
Department. Department authorities 
would be allowed to inspect these opera- 
tions and check equipment, records, and 


fish catch. 
a 






Missouri 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 

LANDINGS, 1959: 

In 1959, Missouri's commercial fish- 
ermen landed fish valued at $85,000, 
lower by about $10,000 than in 1958, a 
Missouri Conservation Commission fish- 
eries biologist stated. 





Fishermen on the Mississippi River 

landed 178,974 pounds of fish, those on 

the Missouri River landed 154,359 pounds 
and those on the St. Francis River landed 
25,413 pounds. 


Out of 1,076 persons who bought com- 
mercial fishing permits in 1959, only a 
few made it a full-time occupation. The 
high cost of equipment has caused the 
number of commercial fishermen to de- 
cline the past 15 years, while others were 
squeezed out of business when people re- 
fused to buy fish that tasted "oily" from 
pollution near the big cities. 


"Actually there's a bigdemandfor fresh 
river fish," the biologist said, "and the 
358,746 pounds taken last year by commer- 
cialfishermen was only a small part of what 
was sold. Fishdealers import millions of 
pounds of marine and fresh-water fish year- 
ly from outside Missouri to fill the demand." 


Carp accounted for 41 percent of the 








catch, followed by buffalofish, flathead 
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catfish, drums, blue catfish, paddlefish, 
channel catfish, gar, sturgeon, suckers, 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
15TH ANNUAL CONVENTION: 


At the National Fisheries Institute 15th Annual Convention 
in Miami Beach, April 29-May 4, nine resolutions were sub- 
mitted and adopted by the Board of Directors on May 4, 1960. 





1. Voluntary Frozen Food Handling Practices. That the 
Association of Food and Drug Officials of the United States 
be commended for its interest in the improvement in the 
handling of frozen foods; but that the Institute vigorously in- 
sists that improvement in frozen food handling methods can 
be accomplished better by cooperative industry action than 
by State, Federal, or Municipal Gcvernment statutéry or 
regulatory actions; and that the Institute join with other seg~- 
ments of the frozen food industry in developing and adopting 
a uniform industry program of frozen food handling prac~ 
tices; and that the Institute through its membership urge 
state legislators and agency officials to refrain from es~ 
tablishing arbitrary and unrealistic laws or regulations in 
the realm of quality improvement of frozen seafoods. 


2. N. F. 1, to Participate in Joint Frozen Food Commit~ 
tee. Whereas, it is desirable for the Institute to join with 
other segments of the frozen food industry in properly de- 
veloping such a program; and whereas, members of the In~ 
stitute and the staff have already constructively partici- 
pated in preliminary joint industry meetings; it was re- 
solved that the President be directed to appoint a commit- 
tee of three members to direct and guide this program; and 
that said committee and the staff be given authority to repre- 
sent the Institute in any joint industry committee and to par~- 
ticipate in the development of the program; and that the 
Executive Committee be empowered to solicit voluntary 
contributions of such funds as may be required to carry 
out this resolution. 








3. Fresh-Fish Handling Research. The Institute re- 
quests the U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to continue 
its technological investigations of fresh-fish handling methods 
and to initiate a compreherisive research on the relations of 
time and temperature to the losses of quality in each step 
in the handling of fish from the water to the consumer; and 
that the Institute’s Technology Division staff be asked to 
carry out an active program of informing the fresh fish in- 
dustry of quality-improving equipment and methods, through 
personal contacts and demonstrations, and through a monthly 
technical newsletter devoted specifically to fresh-fish han- 
dling matters, within budget limitations, 





4. Revise Frozen Fried Fish Sticks Standards. The In- 
stitute requests the U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
to study the advisability of revising the Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Fried Fish Sticks, and if the studies so 
indicate, to endeavor through research and frequent consul~ 
tation with industry to develop an acceptable practical set 
of proposed revised Standards, 


5. Authorizes Institute’s Technology Division to accept 
specially contributed funds and regularly budgeted money, 
and to expend these in accordance with the contributing 
groups’ instructions and within the Institute’s regular op- 
erating limitations. 


6, Authorizes Institute’s Technology Staff members to 
participate in Atlantic and Pacific Fisheries Technological 
Conferences, 


7. Recommend Standards of Identity for Breaded Shrimp. 
Whereas, the breaded shrimp industry has for two years 
considered the desirability of establishing Standards of Iden- 
tity for Breaded Shrimp in order to prevent the possibilities 
of unfair competition from excessively breaded products; 
and whereas, the breaded shrimp industry has developed 
a set of possible standards which it plans to submit to the 
Food and Drug Administration for the latter’s approval and 
official establishment; the Institute commends the breaded 
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shrimp industry for this action and urges the Food and 
Drug Administration to adopt the industry’s proposed stand- 
ard of identity for breaded shrimp, 





8. Retention of Fisheries Exemption for Truck Trans- 
portation. The Institute reaffirms its support of the ex- 
emption from I.C.C. regulation of motor vehicles trans- 
porting fresh and frozen fishery products in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 


9. Regulated Motor Carriers to Publish Reasonable 
Rates and be Liable for Damages. Whereas, Senate bill 








U. S. requiring motor carriers to publish just and rea- 
sonable rates and making them liable for the payment of 
damages and reparation for failure to do so; and whereas, 
the fishery industry is in favor of the provisions of this 
legislation; the Institute supports the passage of S. 3389 
or similar legislation which may be introduced in the fu- 
ture. 





North Atlantic Fisheries Exploration 


and Gear Research 


AREA BETWEEN GEORGES 
BANK AND CAPE HATTERAS 
EXPLORED FOR TUNA STOCKS: 

M/V "Delaware" Cruise 60-6: Tuna 
were landed at each of eight long-line sta- 
tions completed by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries exploratory fish- 
ing vessel Delaware during an April 18- 
May 7 cruise. Three species--bluefin 
(Thunnus thynnus), yellowfin (Thunnus 
albacares), and albacore (Thunnus ala- 
lunga)-- were present in the catch taken 
from the waters between Cape Hatteras 
and Georges Bank. 











During the cruise, a variety of hydro- 
graphic conditions were encountered, 
with surface temperatures at long-line 
fishing locations ranging from 43.6 to 
77.1. F. Some of the fishing stations 
were either in, or directly adjacent to, 
the axis of the Gulf Stream. Catches at 


the stations with high water temperatures | 


were predominantly yellowfin, while 
catches at locations with colder water 
were bluefin; intermediate locations pro- 
duced mixed catches of both species. 


The most productive station was lo- 
cated in the Gulf Stream Track at 73°25! 
W. longitude and 36°07' N. latitude, and 
yielded 85 yellowfin on a 60-basket set 
(600 hooks). The estimated weight of the 
fish caught at that station ranged from 
70 to 90 pounds each. Water temperature 
at the surface was 77.1 F. 
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M/V Delaware Cruise 60-6 (April 18-May 6, 1960). 


In addition to the information gathered 
onthe distribution of certain of the tunas 
in the Western North Atlantic, biological 
and other data were collected by repre- 
sentatives of the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution and Boston University. 
Forty-two tunas were marked and re- 
leased, using plastic "spaghetti'' tags. 


During the cruise, two trawl stations 
were completed, in depths of 215 to 325 
fathoms off Ocean City, Md. The objec- 
tive of these tows was to collect a sam- 
ple of the deep-sea red crab (Geryon sp) 
for testing by the Bureau's Technological 
Laboratory in Gloucester. A total of 
three hours of trawling with a No. 36 
trawl produced about 500 pounds of red 
crabs; these were cooked and frozen a- 
board the Delaware. In addition to the 
red crab catch, one of the tows yielded 
21 American lobsters (Homarus ameri- 
canus) which averaged six pounds each. 
Fish in these tows included several spe- 











cies of hakes, some of which were pre- 

served for study. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1959 
p-. 40 





Oceanography 
ATLANTIC OCEAN ATLAS BEGUN: 


To chart the possibility of farming and mining 
the oceans for new sources of food, fuel, and min- 
erals, the American Geographical Society has be- 
gun work on a comprehensive atlas of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. It is expected ta provide scien- 
tists with a new research tool for making compar- 
ative studies of the interrelationships of marine 
organisms and their environments. 





The project is aimed at integrating vast amounts 
of data, published and unpublished, now accumula- 
ting at a rapid rate. Physical oceanographers, 
marine biologists, geologists, physicists, and oth- 
er specialists will be invited to contribute to the 
new atlas. They will be asked to plot their own 
original data on base maps specially prepared by 
the Society as worksheets. Where necessary, ex- 
planatory texts will supplement the maps, which 
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The project is under the general auspices of the 
Committee on Oceanography of the National Acad- 
Sciences - National Research Council. 





emy ol 

The Committee last year set up a Panel on Nort 
Atlantic Biogeography to investigate the feasibility 
f the present project. In a statement to the sci- 
entific press, one panel member said: "It happens 
often in marine research, as elsewhere, that cor- 
relations are found which seem significant, only to 
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have the pattern fall apart in a few years owing to 
the unsuspected existence of variables which had 

not been included in the original investigation. Plot- 
ting the distribution of as many variables as pos- 
sible will offer a broader approach to these prob- 
and will uncover sensitive areas into which 
1ew research effort may be put."' He said the new 

s would also offer means of publishing mate- 

h might not appear in print because of 
ijemands on research facilities 


lems, 





rial whic 


1ioped that most of the financing for the 
program will come from industry and foundations. 
Contributions totaling $17,000 already have been 
j A total of $42,000 is being sought for the 
1ary phase of operations. Cost of the proj- 


1s a whole is estimated af $500,000. 





Canada, the program is being sponsored by 
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EXPEDITIONS BY THE SCRIPPS 
INSTITUTE OF OCEANOGRAPHY 
FOR 1960: 

Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
expeditions planned in 1960 include: 


Tethys Expedition: To cross the E- 
quator and travel to five degrees south 














before making port in Honolulu. The ex- 
|pedition has two principal objectives. 
The first is to take samples of the small 
b creatures of the oceans that live ata 
depth of about two miles. The distribu- 
tion of these will be compared with that 
of near-surface animals, which are bet- 
;ter known. Inaddition, geological studies 
will be conducted south of Hawaii. The 
expedition left its California home port 
|in May. 


Limbo Expedition. Takes the research 


|v essel Horizon to a point about halfway 
| between California and Hawaii to remain 
|\for several weeks measuring currents in 
| waters three miles deep. This vessel 
also sailed in May. 


Monsoon Expedition: Will usea 1,900- 
ton Navy ARS which is being recondi- 
tioned for oceanographic exploration. 
The ship will sail in August to cross the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans to Mauritius. 
After Mauritius she will visit Indonesia 
and Australia before returning to San 
Diego. The chief purposes of the trip 
are sediment studies in tropical waters 
and geological-geophysical investigations 
in the Indian Ocean. The Indian Ocean 
work is part of an International oceano- 
| graphic investigation of the area. 





For three months, starting September 
15,the R/V Horizon will engage in stud- 
of the Peru Current, traveling as 

south as northern Chile 


1es 


far 


INK ADDED TO UNDERWATER MOUN- 
7 AIN CHAIN IN GULF OF ALASKA: 


A Coastand Geodetic Survey ship de- 
| tected an unusual hump onthe ocean floor 
|in the Gulf of Alaska this year. The un- 

usual hump turned out to be an 8,700-foot 
| Seamount or underwater mountain. 


The discovery, announced on May 20, 


| 1960, by the Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, U. S. Department of 
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Commerce, was first reported by the 
Captain of the Survey Ship Pathfinder 
after deliberately sailing her throughan 
uncharted spot in a chain of charted un- 
derwater mountains marking an ancient 
fissure on the ocean floor. 


When the sweep of the echo-sounder 
revealed the telltale rise in the ocean 
floor, the Pathfinder reversed her course 
and criss-crossed the area in question. 
After further processing ofthe soundings, | 
hydrographers had an almost complete 
picture of the seamount which is a flat- 
topped cone that measures 12 miles in 
diameter at the base, 14 miles across 
the top, and 8,700 feet high. The almost 
perfect flat top, which is 3,984 feet un- 
der water, is marred by a slight peak in 
the center. 


Although other seamounts of more than 
two miles high have been found in this 
region, the new discovery, located 56 de- 
grees north latitude and 143.2 degrees 
west longitude, forms a significant link 
in a chain stretching southeastward a- 
cross the Gulf of Alaska frém Kodiak 
Island toward Vancouver Island. This is 
the 20th one to be located in the 600-mile 
chain,- which begins on the floor of the 
Aleutian Trench 100 miles east of Kodiak 
Island, and it lies about one-third of the 
distance from Kodiak to Vancouver. 


The new seamount is approximately 
the 160th discovered in this extensive 
Northeast Pacific region by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey ships on their spring 
and falltrips to and from coastal survey 
areas in western and northern Alaska, the 
Aleutians, and in Bering Sea waters. 


In addition to the seamount informa- 
tion, the deep-sea sounding lines provide 
a continuous track of soundings which 
are the basis of the Gulf of Alaska Nau- 
tical Chart No. 8500, originally published 
in 1952. The current issue of the chart 
includes numerous seamounts discovered 
and surveyed in detail to date. 


Of interest are two falsely reported 
seamounts in the area of this chart, one 
of which was said to have been the cause 
of a serious shipwreck. When the Wash- 
ington Mail broke in half in rough seas 





on March 3, 1956, 300 miles southeast of 





Kodiak Island, it was claimed that a sea- 
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mount caused the wreck. Pursuant to 
this claim the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
ship Pathfinder sounded a 1,000-square 
mile area at the reported position, but 
found no depths less than two miles deep, 


Another pseudo seamount was report- 
ed to rise 15 miles to a depth of 70 feet, 
75 miles off Vancouver Island, but re- 
peated sounding over a large area indi- 
cates that the original reporting may have 
been caused by acoustic sounding-echoes 
from the back of a whale. 


Although considerable exploration has 
been accomplished in this vast region of 
one million square miles, a great amount 
of surveying and oceanographic explora- 
tion is required to fully disclose the na- 
ture of this ocean floor so closely re- 
lated to the continental United States. 





Salmon 


| 
NEW SALMON FISH HATCHERY 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 
STATE CF WASHINGTON: 

Construction of a new salmon hatchery 
on Grays River, Pacific County, Wash., 
was announced by the Governor on May 5, 
1960. The hatchery, with an annual fry 
capacity of around 7 million salmon and 
a rearing capacity of 5 million, will be 
the 22nd in the state's system of salmon 
hatcheries and the 5th built by Federal 





funds under the Lower Columbia River De- 


velopment Program, the Governor said, 
Cost of construction will be over $500, 00( 


Plans and specifications for the new 
hatchery, which were due to be completed 
on May 6 by the engineering section of the 


Washington State Department of Fisheries, 
were sent to Portland, Ore., for approval 


by the U. S, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and finally to the Service's head office in 
Washington, D. C. 


The job will include construction of a 
hatchery building, 100 by 40 feet, 10 out- 
door concrete ponds, a large earthen 
pond, and two holding ponds for ripening 
salmon. A fish ladder, racks, and trap 
will be included for the holding ponds. In 
addition, a new timber bridge for access 
to the hatchery site will be constructed to 
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replace the present bridge. Water for 
the hatchery will be taken from the river 
with a gravity water supply system. 


The hatchery will be used for the 
rearing of chinook, silver, and chum 
salmon, with special emphasis on the 
short-term rearing of chinook andchum, 
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WASHINGTON AND OREGON 
COOPERATE IN SALMON 
TAGGING PROGRAM: 

~ Salmon were tagged in the Possession 
Point area in Puget Sound in April by the 
Washington State Department of Fisher- 
ies, marking the third salmon research 
project carried out by the Department in 
March and April, 





The Possession Point project includes 
1 testing of the effects of single and tre- 
ble hooks on young salmon. Salmon are 
caught on sports fishing gear and tagged 
under the dorsal fin with orange spaghetti- 
type tags. Recoveries will indicate which 
of hook causes the most damage to 
the fish in addition to adding knowledge of | 


type 
migr 


An offshore troll salmon tagging proj- 
ect was conducted off the coast south of 
Westport, Wash., from March 15 through 
April 9. Chinook salmon were tagged in 
an effort to establish migration patterns 
the origin of chinook in the ocean 
area from North Head north to Grays Har- 
k A total of 149 chinook was captured 


por, 


and 


and tagged. Approximately 10 fish were 
taken each day of fishing. A similar proj- 
ect in 1959 averaged 8 fish per day. Dur- 


ing March, best fishing was in the North 
Head- Willapa Bay area; in early April, 
fishing picked up slightly in the Westport 
Less than 25 percent of the chi- 
nook caught in the 1960 test were under 
the minimum legal size of 26 inches. 


area, 


The Oregon Fish Commission also 
conducted an offshore troll tagging proj- 


ect in conjunction with the Washington De- 


partment of Fisheries, The Oregon proj- 
ect resulted in the tagging of 194 chinook, 
Both investigations included the use of 
barbless hooks and prelimi- 
nary results indicated very little differ- 
ence in catchability between the two. 


barbed and 


| 
‘ation patterns. 
| 
| 
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The third project conducted by the 
Washington fisheries agency was a test- 
fishing investigation on chinook salmon 
in the Corbett drift area of the Columbia 
River, in an effort to determine timing 
of the spring chinook salmon run in the 
Columbia. This project closed on 
April 29, just prior to the opening of the 
spring Columbia River commercial chi- 
nook salmon fishing season, 


The Columbia River test fishing proj- 
ect was also in conjunction with one con- 
ducted by the Oregon Fish Commission in 
Woody Island area where the fish caught 
in good condition were tagged and re- 
leased, The biologists found that it takes 
approximately 12 days for a chinook salm- 


| on to move upstream to the Corbett area 
| from the Woody Island area, a distance of 


approximately 65 miles. 
yr 








Shrimp 


INDUSTRY CONFRONTED WITH 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS: 

An increasing number of craft sharing 
a fairly stable domestic shrimp resource 
| and increasing domestic competition from 
| shrimp fisheries developing in many parts 
| of the world are among the problems 
| facing the United States shrimp industry, 
| according to a report issued by the U. S, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 





The report was prepared in accord- 
{ance with a provision of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, This provision 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to make a report-- when requested-- with 
respect to any fishery product imported 
into the United States; to determine 
whether there have been any downward 
trends in prices, production, or employ- 
ment; and to determine whether there has 
been an increase in imports of that prod- 
uct. Tne request was made by the Na- 
tional Shrimp Congress, Inc., an Organ- 
ization whose members produce more 
than 70 percent of United States-caught 
shrimp, 


In releasing the report, Under Secre- 
tary Elmer F, Bennett said that it is not 
purported to be a complete economic 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC AND GULF SHRIMP CATCH, VARIOUS YEARS, 
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study of the shrimp fishery. "It would 
have been desirable to have made amore 
thorough economic study of the industry, 
but neither time nor resources would 
permit such detailed effort,'' he said. 


"Accurately projecting the course of 
world production and expansion of ex- 
ports of shrimp by foreign nations will 
require more information than is avail- 
able in this report,'' Bennett said. 'For 
these reasons any policy decisions of 
this Department, particularly with re- 
spect to tariff policy, should be based 
upon additional data and more complete 
analysis." 


The report shows that in recent years 
there has been an increase in the num- 
ber of shrimp boats, but no change in 
production other than the normal annual 
fluctuations in the resource; there has 
been a decrease in the gross earnings 
per boat; the discovery of new shrimp 
areas has resulted in the construction 
of more seaworthy larger vessels; in- 














creased construction costs are noted; 
employment has increased at a greater 
rate than the increase in the number of 
vessels, mainly because the larger ves- 
sels require larger crews; and there has 
been a substantial increase in the amount 
of shrimp imported into the country. 


One of the significant things noted in 
the report is that until the price to the 
shrimp fisherman dropped in 1959 there 
had been sufficient increase in prices to 
more or less balance off the decreasing 
catch per boat. Also, price decreases, 
boatside, before 1959 had been followed 
quickly by price increases which tended 
to stabilize the fishery. The 1959 slump 
presents a different picture and, the re- 
port says, "the effectiveness of the 
United States shrimp industry in coping 
with the present situation appears to be 
reduced." 


In 1959 the average gross return for 
shrimp landings in the Gulf of Mexico 








and in the South Atlantic areas was $7,500 
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per shrimp trawler, lower than any year 
since 1950 when it was $6,400. The av- 
erage annual catch for 1959 was 17,300 
pounds (heads-off weight) per vessel. 
This was considered low, although it was 
1,300 pounds more than the 1958 average. 
In 1953 the catch per trawler averaged 
23,600 pounds. 


scallops (Pecten gibbus), occupying an 
extensive area, was discovered and ten- 
tatively delineated along the east coast of 
Florida near Cape Canaveral by the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries' char- 
tered fishing vessel Silver Bay during an 





April 13 to May 6, 1960, exploratory 
cruise. Commercial concentrations were 
|found over a 1,200-square-inile area with 





During the past 10 years the shrimp 
otter-trawl fleet has increased by about 
1,000 craft to a fleet of 7,610 in 1959. 
The increase was entirely in vessels of 
five tons net or over; the number of 
smaller craft of less than five net tons 
More than 80 percent of the 
catch was taken by vessels of five net 
and over. 


declined. 
tons 


Employment in 1959 was estimated to 
have been slightly higher than in 1958 
when it was 17,153, about 2,000 higher 
than in 1957. Comparable data for other 
years are not available. 
In 1959 imports were at a record high 
f 106,555,000 pounds, an increase of 25 
percent over the 1958 imports. The 1958 
imports were 
1957. In 1939 shrimp imports were 
four million pounds; in 1950 imports ex- 
ceeded 40 million pounds and in 1955 
shrimp imports approximated 54 million 


unas. 


Since 1948 the world production of 
exclusive of mainland China, has 
increased nearly 80 percent, to reach an 
estimated 632 million pounds, heads-off 


shrimp, 


( In 1950, 18 countries exported 
40 million pounds of shrimp to the United 
States. Me xico supplied 99 percent of 

In 1959 there 

ng more than 106 million pounds of 

shrimp to the United States. Mexico led 


with 69 million pounds which represented 
64 percent of the total. 


@. la 


South Atlantic +. a 
Fishery Program 


LARGE BEDS OF CALICO SCALLOPS 
FOUND OFF FLORIDA EAST COAST: 
Silver Bay” Cruise 23 (April 13 


M/V — 
to May 6, 1960): A large stock of calico 











| bed was discovered. 


23 percent higher than those] ers. 


|25 fathoms), 
|made along 
| yielded 135 bushels at rates of 1 to 13 

were 51 nations send-|bushels, averaging 8.5 bushels per day. 


| indications that the bed may be even more 
| extensive. 


First indications of the resource were 


|noted in January 1960 during routine ex- 
| plorations by the Silver Bay (Cruise 21) 
|off Daytona Beach, 





Fla., when what now 
appears to be the northern edge of the 
Heavy seas pre- 
vented further exploration at that time. 
As a result of the latest work the bed is 
now known to extend from off Daytona 
Beach to Ft. Pierce, Fla., in depths of 10 
to 32 fathoms. 


A total of 252 dredging stations was 
made during the cruise using 8- and 10- 
| foot modified Georges Bank Scallop 
| dredges with 2" rings and 13" mesh lin- 
A total of 177 ‘drags within the con- 
fines of the bed yielded “approximately 
664 bushels of scallops (an av erage of 32 
{bushels per half-hour tow), and 126 of 
these drags were within the apparent 
areas of heaviest concentration (15 to 25 


|fathoms) and accounted for 659 bushels 


|of the catch (average of 5.2 bushels per 


| tow). 


Within the most productive area (15- 
16 consecutive drags were 
the 20-fathom curve and 


| ° 
Elsewhere the catch rates varied con- 


| Siderably on adjacent drags yielding from 
|less than one to a high of 24 bushels per 
|half hour. 


The catch was pr roca. within a 
shell size range of 2-23 inches, yielding 
|4 to 5 pints of meats per 80- -pound bushel. 
|A 40-bushel sample of scallops of varying 
|sizes were shucked for laboratory stud- 
|ies by Bureau Technologists. 


| Fifteen drags with a 41' head/47' foot 
| rope, 13" mesh, 2-seam shrimp trawl were 
| made as a seasonal check on the royal-red 
‘shrimp potential off St. Augustine and 
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M/V Silver Bay Cruise 23 (April 12-May 960). 
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Daytona Beach, Catches up to 170 pounds 
(heads-on) per three hour drag were made 
in 180 to 230 fathoms between 29°53' and 


29°09' north latitude. 

Limited exploration on known snapper 
lumps off St. Augustine with a roller- 
rigged, 2-seam, 43" mesh nylon fish 
trawl produced catches of mixed fish up 
to 1,500 pounds per 90-minute tow. In- 
dividual catches as high as 1,000 pounds 
of vermillion snappers (Rhomboplites 
aurorubens) and 345 pounds of porgies 
(Pagrus and Stenotomus) were made. 
red snappers were taken. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1960 


p. 26. 








No 











USE OF COMMERCIAL 
SCALLOP DREDGES 
DEMONSTRATED TO FISHERMEN: 
During the week of May 30 to June 5 
> Silver Bay conducted daily trips to 
the a »e Canaveral scallop bed off the 
Flo a Atlantic Coast to demonstrate 
use of ph remcosis scallop dredges to 
interested fishermen. 





+The M/V Silver Bay (Cruise 24) was 
scheduled to return to the Cape Canaver- 
area during May 25-June 17 to 
conduct ‘follow- -up explorations and gear 
trials in the calico scallop bed discovered 
during cruise 23. 


al, Fla. 


Tuna 


UNITED STATES AND JAPANESE 
BIOLOGISTS COORDINATE RESEARCH 
ON ALBACORE SPAWNING AREAS: 
The Director of the Hawaii Area and 
the Chief, Albacore Ecology Investiga- 
tions, Honolulu Biological Laboratory, 
U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
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returned to Honolulu May 15, 1960, after 
spending a month conferring with various 
fishery officials and scientists through- 
out Japan. 


Their trip was made primarily to plan 
an expedition to discover albacore 
spawning grounds, to be carried out this 
summer by the Bureau's research ves- 
sel Charles H. Gilbert and the Japanese 
Fishery Agency's vessel Shunyo Maru, 
attached to-the Nankai Regional Fisher - 
ies Research Laboratory at Kochi, Japan. 
Biologists of the Honolulu Biological Lab- 
oratory and the Nankai Laboratory are 
both interested in learning the origin of 
this commercially-important Pacific- 
wide species of tuna. As a result of this 
trip, future research by Japanese and 
American tuna biologists will be more 
closely coordinated. 


~<a 


United States Consumption of 
Fishery Products, 1959 








Fish is not keeping pace with the increased consumption 
trend for meats and poultry. There has been a sizable per 
capita consumption increase for meats and poultry, while 
fish and shellfish consumption is either barely holding its 
own, or declining. 


Per capita meat consumption has increased steadily since 
1935-39, with the exception of a decline in 1958 and a pre- 
dicted minor decline in 1960. 


Per capita poultry consumption has also shown a sharp 
increase since 1935-39, with a tendency toward stabilization 
since 1957. The greatest surge in consumption was during 
the 10-year period following 1947 when high volume produc~ 
tion and a low selling price became the keynote of that in- 
dustry. 


Conversely, per capita fish and shellfish consumption 
reached its peak during 1935-39. But it dropped steadily 
from 1939 until 1958, In 1958 consumption recovered a 
little and the trend toward stability set in. Less canned and 
somewhat less cured fish were consumed in 1959 than during 
1935-39, and fresh and frozen fish consumption increased 
only three-tenths of a pound (edible wee per capita in the 
same period, The decrease in the « ion of 





fish was caused by a drop in the peck of canned salmon; also 
a shift in consumer preference from canned to frozen fil- 
lets and frozen packaged specialties like fish sticks and 
portions. 


Because cured fish is a more selective item and 
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more stable, there has been no significant change in per 
capita consumption since 1947, 


On the whole, however, the picture is not bright for edi- 
ble fishery products as the major competitive products ap~ 
pear to be getting an ever-increasing share of per capita 
consumption, and likewise the consumer dollar. 
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U. S. Foreign Trade 





EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
MARCH 1960: 

Imports of edible fresh, frozen, and 
processed fish and shellfish into the 
United States during March 1960 in- 
creased by 27.7 percent in quantity and 
17.6 percent in value as compared with 
February 1960. The increase was due 
primarily to higher imports of ground- 
fish and other fillets (up 1.5 million 
pounds), frozen albacore and other tuna 
(up 7.1 million pounds), and to a lesser 
degree, an increase in the imports of 
canned tuna in brine. The increase was 
partly offset by a 1.4-million-pound de- 
crease in the imports of canned salmon. 





Compared with March 1959, the im- 
ports in March this year were lower by 
+.6 percent in quantity and 0.8 percent 
in value due to decreases in the imports 
of frozen tuna other than albacore (down 
9.2 million pounds), and canned salmon 
in part, for the decrease was an increase 
of about 6.3 million pounds in the import 
of frozen albacore tuna and groundfish 
and other fillets (up 1.6 million pounds). 





[ "U.S. Imports and Exports of Edible Fishery Products, 
March 1960 With Comparisons 
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(down 5.8 million pounds). Compensating, 
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ruary 1960. Compared with the same 
month in 1959, the exports this March 
were lower by 55.1 percent in quantity 
and 57.1 percent in value. The lower ex- 
ports in March this year as compared 
with the same month in 1959 were due to 
the short supply of California sardines 
available for export to foreign countries, 
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IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA 
IN BRINE UNDER QUOTA: 

The quantity of tuna canned in brine 
which may be imported into the United 
States during the calendar year 1960 at 
the 123-percent rate of duty is 53,448,330 
pounds. Any imports in excess of the 
| quota will be dutiable at 25 percent ad 
| valorem. 





Imports from January 1-April 30, 1960 
| amounted to 13,516,144 pounds, according 
to data compiled by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms. From January 1-May 2, 1959, a 
total of 14,958,862 pounds had been im- 


ported. 


Wholesale Prices, May 1960 


| The over-all wholesale price index for edible fishery prod- 
| ucts (fresh frozen and canned) for May 1960 was 126.6 per- 
| cent of the 1947-49 average, up 2.7 percent from the preced- 
| ing month. This increase from April to May was due prima- 
rily to higher fresh haddock and fresh and frozen shrimp 
prices. From May a year ago to this May the index increased 
| 4.0 percent due mainly to higher prices for shucked oysters, 
| frozen shrimp, and canned fish. The May 1960 index was the 
| highest since March 1959 when it reached 128.2 percent. 


With haddock landings at New England ports falling off 
| seasonally from the peak catches of March and April, the ex- 
vessel price at Boston went up 50 percent from April to May. 








This sharp price increase plus a further increase in the fro~ 








| zen king salmon price resulted in a 4,0-percent rise in the 








drawn, dressed, and whole finfish subgroup index, From 









April to May wholesale prices for fresh-water fish (with the 
| exception of whitefish) leveled off from the high levels that 
prevailed during the April Jewish holidays, The subgroup 
price index this May as compared with May 1959 was up a~ 
bout 3,2 percent due to higher prices for frozen dressed 





| 
| 
. | salmon and fresh-water whitefish and yellow pike at New 























York City. These increases more than compensated for 
lower prices for fresh drawn haddock (down 3,0 percent), 
| fresh and frozen dressed halibut (down 12.6 percent), and 
| Chicago drawn whitefish (down 4.5 percent). 
| 


The fresh processed fish and shellfish subgroup price 





l Quantity Value 
Item March [Year March | Year 
foram gs 1960]1959]1959 [1960] 1959] 1959 
(Millions of Lbs.) | (Millions of $) 
iim ports: 
Fish & shellfish: 
Fresh, frozen & 
processed+/. . . .|80.2 |84. 1]1,070.5|24. 1/24. 3|309. 6 
Exports: | 
Fish & shellfish 
Processed only2/ 
(excluding fresh } 
& frozen)... . .| 3.5| 7.7] 68.0] 0.9| 2.1] 25.2 
i/ Includes pastes, sauces, clam chowder and juice, and 
other specialties. 








index in May 1960 increased 6.3 percent from the preced~ 
ing month due to a 9.7~percent increase in fresh shrimp 














United States exports of processed 
fish and shellfish in March 1960 were 
lower by 34.5 percent in quantity and 30.8 
percent in value as compared with Feb- 


prices at New York City and a 3.7-percent increase in 
shucked oyster prices, These increases more than com~ 
pensated for a drop of about 1 cent a pound in the whole~ 
sale price for small haddock fillets at Boston, From May 
a year ago to this May this subgroup index rose 6.9 percent, 
Although the fresh haddock fillet prices were down sharply 
(21.7 percent) and fresh shrimp prices were lower by 1.2 
percent, the increase of 22.2 percent in shucked oyster 
prices more than offset the decreases. 
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Heading and sorting halibut for size after unloading at the 


dock of a fishery firm in Seattle, W 





128.1 percent, 


May a year ago. 


year was canned tuna, 
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In mid-May 1960 the wholesale price index for processed 
frozen fish and shellfish increased by 1.3 percent from the 
preceding month. The wholesale prices for frozen 26-30 
count shrimp at Chicago rose 4.7 percent or about 3 cents 
a pound, This jump in frozen shrimp prices was sufficient 
to overcome decreases of about 1/2 to 1 cent a pound in the 
wholesale prices for the frozen fillet items. 
year the frozen processed fish and shellfish price index was 
down 1.8 percent from the same month of 1959. Although 
frozen shrimp prices were higher by 5.0 percent this May 
as compared with May last year, frozen haddock fillet prices 
were down 22,7 percent and flounder fillet prices were down 
2.7 percent, 


In May this 
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Wholesale prices for frozen 26-30 count shrimp 


this May at 123.5 percent of the 1947~49 average were the 
highest since April 1959 when the index for this item was 
This price increase between April 1959 and 
May this year represents an increase of about 18 cents a 
pound from the low of 62 cents a pound reached in October 
1959. 


The primary wholesale canned fish price index was un- 
changed from April to May 1960. As compared with May 
1959, the index this May was up 6.3 percent, 
canned fish prices were higher this May than they were in 
Among the canned fish products included in 
this subgroup, the only product in good supply in May this 
Seasonal canning of Maine sardines 
and Pacific salmon began in May, but packs were extremely 
light. 


All wholesale 





Table i - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, May 1960 With Comparisons 



























































Point of Avg. Prices 1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing [Unit ($) (1947-49=100) 
May Apr. May Apr. | Mar.| May 
1960 | 1960 1960 | 1960 | 1960 | 1959 
IALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned). . 2. ec cece cece cecee 126, 123.3 | 123.4] 121.7 
Fresh & Frozen Fishery Products: ..... Tree eS ee ‘ 142.2} 136.7 | 137.6} 138.1 
Drawn. Dressed, or Whole Finfish; . .....2.2--. Sree rey 150.1| 144.3 | 148.5] 145.5 
Haddock, ige., offshore, drawn, fresh... .. Boston lb. .09 06 94,1 60.8 | 116.9 97.0) 
Halibut, West., 20/80 Ibs., drsd., fresh or froz, |New York | lb. 30 30 93.5 92.8 90.3 | 107.0 
Salmon, king, lge, & med,, drsd., fresh or froz. |New York | Ib. 82} .80 184.8 | 179.2 | 174.7| 174.1 
Whitefish, L. Superior, drawn, fresh ee Chicago lb. 141 = .98 183.4 | 241.7 | 195.8] 192.1 
Whitefish, L. Erie pound or gill net, rnd., fresh New York | kb. 1.05) 1.05 212.5 | 212.5 | 144.7} 192.1 
Yellow pike, L. Michigan & Huron, rnd,, fresh . |New York |b. 73} 1,00 170.0 | 2384.5 | 181.8} 140.7 
Processed, Fresh (Fish & Shellfish): . . . 6. + ccecevses as 145.8 | 187.1 | 142.2 | 136.4 
Fillets, haddock, sml,, skins on, 20-Ib, tins. . |Boston lb. 27 28 91.9 93,6 | 117.4 | 117.4 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh . . |New York |b. 86! .78 135.1 | 123.2 | 127.2 | 136.7 
Oysters, shucked, standards ........ |Norfolk gal,| 6.88] 6.63 170.1 | 164.0 | 167.0 | 139.2 
| 
Processed, Fyozen (Fish & Shellfish): . . 0. « ccc e cee cee sess 117.7 | 116.2 | 109.1 | 119.8 
Fillets: Flounder, skinless, 1l-Ib. pkg. . . . . |Boston Ib. 38] = 38 98.1 99.5 | 98.1 | 100.8 
Haddock, sml,, skins on, 1=Ib. pkg. . . |Boston lb. 26) 27 80.1} 84.8 | 89.5 | 103.6 
Ocean perch, skins on, I-Ib. pkgy. .. |Boston lb. -28} .29 112.8 | 116.8 | 114.8 | 112.8 
| Shrimp, Ige, (26-30 count), 5Ib. pkg. .. ++ [Chicago |b. 80|  .77 123.5 | 118.0 | 104.5 | 117.6 
| Canned Fighery Products: .. ec ccocecsecceceseass sees '3e3s 104.8 | 104.8 [103.8 | 98,6 
t Salmon, pink, No, 1 tall (16 oz, ), 48 cans/cs, .. |Seattle cs, | 24,50] 24,50 127.8 | 127.8 | 127.8 | 117.4 
Tuna, lt, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 oz,), 
48 cans/cs.... - «ee |LosAngelesjcs, | 11,10}11.10 80.0 80.0 | 77.9 | 17.9 
Sardines, Calif,., tom, pack, No. 1 oval (15 0Z.), 
a é wee ees 6s eee. 8.00] 8,00 93.9 93,9 93.9 83.9 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, No. 1/4 drawn 
(3-3/4 02,), 100 cans/cs, . . . « © «© © © © ©» |New York |es, | 8.75] 8.75 93,1 93.1 | 93.1 | 88.8 






































“aie 


1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service ‘‘Fish- 
ery Products Reports’’ should be referred to for actual prices. 
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"GHOST" NETS THAT FISH YEARS AFTER THEY ARE LOST 


"Ghost" nets that go on fishing years after they have been lost at sea are 
presenting a novel problem in many parts of the world, especially in the heavily 
fished waters around Iceland. 


Some of the problems created by "ghost'' nets--which may be fancifully com- 
| pared with the fabled Flying Dutchman--were discussed this week at the head- 
quarters of the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), Rome, Italy, by the 
Chief of the Fishing Gear Section of FAO's Fisheries Division. 


"The gear concerned inIcelandic waters is the bottom-set cod gill-net made 

| of non-rotting synthetic fibres, mainly nylon," he said. 'Such nets are fitted with 

metal or plastic floats which, like the nets themselves, do not rot, and whenthe 

nets are lost by the fishermen, for instance due to broken buoy ropes, they are 
| maintained in a fishing position by the floats. 


RETRIEVED NETS FULL OF DEAD AND LIVING FISH: "It is only recently 
that fishermen have generally realized that the lost bottom-set nets do go on fish- 
ing ontheir own," he continued. "This has been proved when nets are accidental- 
ly retrieved some months or even years after they were lost andare found to 
| contain great quantities of rotten fish and fish bones as well as live fish. 





"It is not suggested that this is at present a problem which threatens any 
| fishery butitis quite clear that steps must be taken to prevent lost nets remain- 
ingin a fishing position," he stated. "But the extent of the potential threat is in- 
dicated by the fact thatin Iceland each boat engaged in gill-netting operates 75 to 
90 such nets, and that these nets, in total, stretch over a length of about 4 kilo- 
metres. Inthe heavily fishedareas in Icelandic waters, where sea conditions are 
often very rough, many kilometres of nets are lost each year." 


The Chief of the Fishing Gear Section pointed out that the threat arising from 
" shost'' nets is likely to grow more serious in those waters where gill-net fish- 
ing is practicedon a large scale but should also be given attention in the develop- 
ing fisheries in Africa and Asia. 


COTTON FLOAT LASHINGS MAY PROVIDE ANSWER: "Suggestions have 
already been made for solving the problem,’ he said. “For example, one proposal 
is that thefloats of such nets should be attached by untreated cotton which would 
quickly rot away if the nets are lost. Released from the floats, the nets would 
| sink to the bottom and cease to catch fish. However, float lashings of this type 
would have to be renewed periodically and would be the cause of a lot of extra 
work by the fishermen. 





"We have brought this problem to the attention of the International Council 
for the Exploration of the Sea and the International Commission for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries, both of which are studying the problem in the hope of 
finding a practical solution," he added. 


With the extensive and still rapidly expanding use of many varieties of syn- 
thetic fibre nets, there is need to take effective, practical action. 


SYNTHETIC FIBRE NETS VASTLY INCREASE CATCHES: "Nets made of 
nylon and other synthetic fibres, including new types which have been developed 
recently, have already proved a boon to fishermen," he stated. "A simple but 
often very effective gear, gill-nets canbe operated evenfrom primitive unpowered 
craft. They have been particularly valuable in the drive toincrease fish production 
in underdeveloped countries. For example, FAOhas helpedtointroduce synthetic 
fibre nets in India and many of the countries of Asia andthe Far East, with the re- 
sult that fishermen are catching as much as five times more fishthan they were 
able to catch with their traditional nets made from local fibres. 





"But,"" he concluded, ''as experience shows, there are unexpected draw-backs 
to be found in any innovation although I am quite sure that we shall soon solve this 
| Problem of 'ghost' net fishing." 
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EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION RATIFIED BY 

MEMBER GOVERNMENTS: 

~ The diplomatic representatives of the 
Republic of Austria, the Kingdom of Den- 
mark, the Kingdom of Norway, the Portu- 
suese Republic, the Kingdom of Sweden, 
the Swiss Confederation, and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland on May 3, 1960, deposited the 
instruments ratifying the Convention es- 
tablishing the European Free Trade As- 
sociation, also commonly known as the 
Outer Seven. Thus the Convention comes 
into force. 





This Association was created interms 
fa trading, not a political, community; 
a community open to anyone willing to 
trade with it. 


The purpose is to increase the flow 
yf trade between the seven countries and 


thereby to improve the standard of living. 


The seven countries have jointly decided 
to lower the tariffs between them and 
form a Free Trade Area. 


\ statement by Sweden's Minister of 
Trade pointed out that". . . The integra- 
tion within EFTA is in itself important, 
but we will continue our efforts towards 
a wider European association and for the 
iberalization of world trade. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to be optimistic about the 
immediate possibilities to reach agree- 
ment on such an association. We seem 
to have run into a situation where a wid- 
ening rather than a narrowing of the gap 
between the different trade groups may 
be impossible to avoid. But we shall 
Strive to overcome the present difficul-. 
ties, as otherwise the consequences for 
Europe would be very serious indeed. 
Nor should we forget that a split between 
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the industrialized countries of Europe 
would also.mean reduced possibilities to 
help the underdeveloped countries-~-one 
of the main tasks of our time. 


"The reason why I cannot be more 
optimistic now is the acceleration plan 
put forward by the Commission of the 
Six. Put into effect it would mean in- 
creased discrimination in Europe and a 
widening of the gap, even in a political 
sense. . .'' (United States Embassy in 
Stockholm, May 4, 1960.) 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC SALMON 
FISHERIES COMMISSION 


EXPERIMENTAL SALMON HATCHERY 
BEING CONSTRUCTED IN CANADA: 

An experimental sockeye hatchery is 
now being constructed by the Internation- 
al Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 
on Pitt River. The spawning grounds of 








the sockeye in Pitt River are very unstable, 
with the result that the native population 
is unable to reproduce at a competitive 
rate with highly productive up-river races 
such as Chilko which migrate through the 
fishery at approximately the same time. 
As a result of poor spawning conditions 
the Pitt River sockeye runs have declined 





in nine of the last ten years and the es- 
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capement is rapidly reaching an unim- 
portant level. 


The hatchery will have a starting 
capacity of 4 million fry and is expected 
to be in operation in time for the 1960 
run, New principles of operation will 
be tried at the outset and others added 
when justified by current research, The 
eggs will be incubated in complete dark- 
ness to eliminate the known adverse ef- 
fects of light. The fry will be allowed 
to migrate from the hatchery to Pitt Lake 
in accordance with their natural instincts 
rather than be subject to arbitary plant- 
ings regardless of the stage of physio- 
logical development. 


The Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada determined 20 years ago that the 
artificial propagation of Fraser River 
sockeye and the release of unreared fry 
did not justify the cost. The Commission 
believes, however, that new methods may 
provide for a successful operation and 
thus keep the Pitt River run of sockeye 
of sufficient size to utilize the tremen- 
dous rearing capacity of Pitt Lake which 

j 


is 18 miles long. 


FEBRUARY 1960 MEETING: 








~The International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission, which is re- 
sponsible for the preservation, protec- 
tion, and extension of the sockeye and 
pink salmon stocks of the Fraser River, 
met in Ottawa late in February 1960. 


Under the chairmanship of DeWitt 
Gilbert, United States Commissioner, 
the Commission reviewed the results of 
its work to date, and reported on its con- 
tinuing work to conserve the two salmon 
stocks in the area covered by the Con- 
vention signed by the United States and 
Canada. 


The Commission was originally ap- 
pointed in 1937 to restore the sockeye 
stocks of the Fraser River system. The 
Convention under which the Commission 
was set up was amended in 1957 to cover 
the conservation of pink salmon stocks 
in the same area. (Canadian Department 
of Fisheries Trade News, March 1960.) 
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LATIN AMERICAN FREE ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


EXCHANGE OF RATIFICATIONS 
PLACES ASSOCIATION INTO EFFECT: 
With the exchange of ratifications, the 
Latin American Treaty of Economic As- 
sociation is in full effect. The Treaty 
was signed in February 1960, by Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, and Honduras. The 
common market between these three 
countries becomes a reality, since free 
entry is allowed in any one of the three 
countries to the natural products or to 
articles manufactured in either of the 
other two countries with the exception of 
a few products which are subject to spe- 
cial regulations. 





A communique of the Guatemalan Min- 
istry of Economy published in the Diario 
de Central America on May 3 announced 
the exchange of ratifications of the Treaty, 
Also, the text of the resolution on Central 
American economic integration recently 
approved at San Jose, Costa Rica, by the 








Central American Ministers of Economy, 
also was published, 


In accordance with the Economic As- 
sociation Treaty, it is expected in the 
near future to establish the Development 
and Aid Fund, whose purpose will be to 
contribute financially to the integration 
and development of the three countries; 








this entity will provide a new source of 
stimulus for private investment. 


The Republic of Nicaragua, at the 
recent meeting of the Ministers of Econ- 
omy held in San Jose, Costa Rica, also 
indicated its desire to proceed with an 
accelerated economic integration with 
the rest of Central America. 


At the San Jose meeting an agreement 
was signed between the Central American 
governments and the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund in order that this organization 
shall aid the Central American Industrial 
Technology and Research Institute (ICAITI). 
On the basis of this aid, it is hoped that 
ICAITI will be capable of giving service 
to Central American industry in an ever- 
increasing efficient manner. 


At the San Jose meeting it was also 
resolved that the work towards Central 
American customs equalization shall con- 





tinue at the end of May; therefore, it is 
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expected that at the end of the year a 
Central American Uniform Customs 

Tariff Plan will be available. (United 
States Embassy in Guatemala, May 9, 
1960.) 


LAW OF THE SEA 


CONFERENCE CONCLUDES WITHOUT 
ADOPTING PROPOSALS ON 
TERRITORIAL SEA AND 
FISHING ZONE: 





closing the United Nations Conference on the Law of 
in Geneva on April 26, 1960, the Conference Presi- 
t, Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thailand), expressed re- 
gret that it had not resolved vital problems affecting the 

of the territorial sea and fishing zones, 


the 5ea 





The Conference concluded its work after rejecting or, 

2 of the lack of a two-thirds majority, failing to adopt 
antive proposal on those two questions. It did, how- 
3 yt a proposal expressing the need for technical as- 
sistance in fisheries, 






s statement, Prince Wan spoke of the need to make 
ments between the economic and political interests of 
tal states afd the principle of freedom of the seas. He 
sed hope that, with good will, new efforts in due time 
would be made to arrive at agreement. 
ession was formally 


f the Final Act, 


completed April 27 with sig- 





series 


f votes the Conference took the following 


i to give a two-thirds majority to the United States- 
Canadian proposal which would have provided a six-mile ter- 
nted another six-mile zone for exclusive 
fishing rights, with recognition of certain historical rights. 
> was 54 in favor, 28 against, with 5 abstentions. 
g against the United States~Canadian proposal 
Buigaria, Burma, Byelorussia, Chile, Czecho- 
ador, Guinea, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indone- 
» Mexico, Morocco, Panama, Peru, Poland, 
Arabia, Sudan, Ukraine, U.S.S.R., United Arat 
R , Venezuela, Yemen, and Yugoslaviz Abstaining on 
he United States~Canadian proposal were Cambodia, El 

r, Iran, Japan, and the Philippines, Lebanon was ab- 


1 sea and 












pau 


-d to give the required majority to a request by 
r H, Dean 

United States-Canadian proposal, 
r, 29 against, with 8 abstentions. 


Faile 


It received 50 votes 
Failed to adopt the 10-nation proposal which would have 


> width of the territorial sea in abeyance but would 
nted a 12-mile zone of exclusive fishing rights. 





he sponsors were Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Mexico, Mo- 
rocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, United Arab Republic, Vene- 
tuela, Yemen.) The vote was 32 in favor, 38 against, with 


18 abstentions, 


Rejected an Icelandic proposal under which preferential 
ing rights would be granted to countries ‘‘overwhelm=~ 

y dependent’’ upon their coastal fisheries. The vote was 
25 in favor, 37 against, with 26 abstentions, 





Before voting on the United States-Canadian proposal as 
a whole, adopted an amendment to it submitted by Brazil, 
Cuba, and Uruguay, seeking preferential rights in zones of 
the high seas for countries particularly dependent on fishing. 
The vote was 58 in favor, 19 against, with 10 abstentions, 


Adopted a proposal for technical assistance in fishing, 
sponsored by Ethiopia, Ghana, and Liberia, The vote was 
68 in favor, none against, with 20 abstentions, 
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In the course of the discussion preceding the voting, 
Dean (United States) spoke of the concessions made by the 
maritime powers, and cited the ‘‘large majority’’ support 
for their stand, as opposed to the position of the minority. 
The 12-mile states, he said, had not made a single step to- 
ward general agreement. 


A. K, Sen (India), explaining his vote against the United- 
States~Canadian proposal, said that many countries feared 
the appearance of foreign warships close to their shores. In 
the first place, he said, there was uo need for these warships 
to come so close, Twelve miles were required. 


Grigori Tunkin (USSR), speaking in support of 12 miles 
and against the United States~Canadian proposal, said that 
12-mile states, including China, represented 60 percent of 
|*me world population, and decisions could not be imposed, 





in favor of the United States-Canadian proposal, asked why 
45 states, ever since the 1958 Conference on the Law of the 
Sea, had been making more and more sacrifice of legitimate 
interests while others had not even made a gesture of mov~ 
ing toward agreement, 


| Andre Gros (France), in announcing his decision to vote 
Lubomir Radouilski (Bulgaria) warned that 12-milers 
would not recognize any six~mile decisions, 
| 
Najib Bouziri (Tunisia) said the existing situation of 
| various limits was likely to prevail and the modus vivendi 
| should be found perhaps through the adoption of the joint 
| United States-Canadian proposal, but with continued re- 
spect for the 12-milers. 


Gudmund Gudmundsson (Iceland), replying to an earlier 
suggestion by the United Kingdom representative for arbi- 
| tration of historic fishing rights off Iceland, said that the 
| Conference itself was competent to decide, and he wondered 
whether Britain wanted to avoid putting its position to a vote 
of the general Conference, 


James Dossen Richards (Liberia) and E, K, Dadzie 
(Ghana) called for support for their proposal on technical 
assistance, 


| 
| 





| 
Edwin Glaser (Romania) said that a bad solution was 
| worse than no solution and he opposed the United States-Ca-~ 
je proposal, 


Alvaro Garcia Herrera (Colombia) supported as 


rea~ 
sonable solutions’’ the United States~Canadian proposal and 
the Latin American amendment, 





| 

| 

,| Gideon Rafael (Israel) supported the United States-Ca-~ 
nadian proposal and the request for technical assistance. 


Antoine Fattal (Lebanon) said his major concern was 

| preservation of the Arabic nature of the Gulf of Aqaba. He 
found the United States~Canadian proposal unsupportable to- 
ward that aim and said he would abstain. 


(United States) for reconsideration of the vote 


} After the series of votes, Turkey and Canada informally 
| suggested the possibility of prolonging the Conference so 
jthat new efforts could be made, but the suggestions were not 
| voted upon, 

| On April 26 the Conference failed to adopt a Cuban pro= 
posal for a protocol to the 1958 Convention on Fishing and 
Conservation of the Living Resources of the High Seas. The 
vote was 33 in favor, 22 against, with 24 abstentions, 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1960 p. 39. 








NORTHWEST PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


JAPANESE-SOVIET NORTH 
PACIFIC SALMON FISHERY 
AGREEMENT SIGNED: 

A Japanese-Soviet fisheries agree- 
ment limiting salmon catches in the 
northwest Pacific was signed on May 18, 
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1960. Negotiations between the two 
countries began in Moscow on Febru- 
ary 2. 


At the fourth annual meeting of the 
Japanese-Soviet Commission for North- 
west Pacific Fisheries, the Soviets 
charged that indiscriminate Japanese 
fishing was preventing salmon from 
reaching the spawning grounds. The 
Russians proposed a complete ban on 
salmon fishing in half the area under 
discussion and a shorter fishing season 
in the other half. 


In the agreement, which covers catch- 
es of salmon, crab, and herring, the Jap- 
anese accepted a quota of 67,500 metric 
tons of salmon this year in exchange for 
fishing rights in the previously restricted 
areas. Also, the Japanese agreed to ac- 
cept closure of two new areas. Thefirst 
is a triangle bounded by the southern 
Kuriles, the treaty area boundary, and 
150° E. longitude. The second is a rec- 
tangle bounded by 46° N, and 48° N, lati- 
tudes, 155° E, and 160° E. longitudes. 
The quota for red salmon, within the 
over-all quota of 67,500 tons, is 15,500 
tons or about 7,750,000 fish. The Jap- 
anese wanted a quota of 85,000 tons of 
salmon, the same as in 1959. In 1958, 
the quota was 110,000 tons. This year's 
quota for red salmon is 500 tons less 
than last year's. 


The Soviets state that the limits on 
salmon catches are necessary to pre- 
serve dwindling stocks. The Japanese 
biologists disputed the Soviet claim. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


NEW PROTOCOL TO ICELANDIC 
SOVIET TRADE AGREEMENT 
INCLUDES FISHERY PRODUCTS: 

The new 1960-1962 Protocol to the 
Icelandic-Soviet Trade Agreement of 
August 1, 1953, was signed in Moscow 
on January 23, 1960. It is believed that 
the new arrangement provides for ap- 
proximately the same level of trade as 
prevailed during the past 2 or 3 years. 





On the Icelandic export side, the most 
notable change is the reduction envisaged 
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metric tons for 1957-1959 to 12,000 tons 
(150,000 to 120,000 barrels) per annum 
for 1960-1962. It is understood that the 
Soviet delegation wished to make a much 
deeper cut but that the Icelandic group in- 
sisted on 12,000 tons. This reflects the 
actual tonnage of salt herring actually 
purchased by the U.S. S. R. annually 
from Iceland during the past three years 
under the agreement. 


As provided for in the 1960-1962 pro- 
tocol, the most important export from 
Iceland will again be frozen fillets (30,000- 
32,000 tons annually), chiefly ocean perch 
and a small amount of cod. In 1957-1959, 
the amount was 32,000 tons annually. The 
contracts on fish provide for 30,000 tons 
of frozen fish fillets to be delivered to 
the Soviet Union during the calendar year 
1960. The U.S. S. R. purchased 28,800 
tons in 1959. The possibility is left open 
that additional amounts could be con- 
tracted for. Partly as a reflection of 
rising prices during the past several 
years on the world market for frozen 
fish products, the fish contract calls for 
a rise of approximately 3 percent in the 
price of ocean perch delivered to the So- 
viet Union, but no rise in the price of cod, 


The 1960-62 agreement also provides 
for an unspecified quantity of frozen her- 
ring (the agreement for 1957-59 called 
for 1,000 tons). 
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Australia 


MODERN TRAWLER TO EXPLORE FOR 
NEW DEEP-SEA FISHING GROUNDS: 
The modern 514-ton deep-sea fishing 
trawler, Southern Endeavor, which ar- 
rived at Adelaide in January 1960 from 
Great Britain, will be used to survey the 
Great Australian Bight located off the 
South Central Coast for new deep-sea 
fishing grounds. A recently established 
trawling company based in Adelaide has 
given the vessel and her all Australian 
crew the task of locating sufficient quan- 
tities of fish to warrant the establishment 
of a deep-sea trawling industry. The 
Southern Endeavor will have one year to 
complete the task. If fish are found to be 

















in salt herring shipments from 15,000 


abundant the vessel will have paved the 
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Australia (Contd.): 


way towards replacing large quantities 
of imported fish. 


The vessel's captain, who is an ex- 
perienced trawlerman, states that the 
venture is a blind gamble, but no more 
of a gamble than experienced when other 
new fishing grounds such as Greenland 
were opened up to fishing. He added, 
conditions may be different, but fisher- 
men's techniques are the same wher- 
ever you go. 


The Southern Endeayor was built in 
1952, at a cost of more than £150,000 
(about US$336,000), and, as the Princess 
Elizabeth, has fished in the Arctic fish- 
ing grounds. The 161-foot vessel has a 
speed of 12 knots. (Fish Trades Review, 
January 1960.) 














SURVEY FOR SPINY LOBSTER 
RESOURCES OFF SOUTHWEST 
COAST UNSUCCESSFUL: 

An Australian Government survey of 
lobster resources off the southern 
coast of Western Australia, begun in 





spiny 


June 1959, was three months ahead of 
schedule when it was determined that 
spiny lobsters do not occur in those wa- 
ters in sufficient numbers to support a 


commercial fishery. The survey, which 
was to continue until June 1960, thorough- 
y covered the area between Cape Riche 
and Nuyis Point, the Recherche Archipe- 
lago, and the area from Cape Leeuwin to 
Cape Naturaliste. It was financed from 
the Fisheries Development Trust Ac- 
count. 


Australia exported close to 7 million 
pounds (valued at US$6.9 million) of 
spiny lobster tails to the United States 
during fiscal year 1958/59. The great 
majority of the exports has come from 
fishing grounds which have been devel- 
oped along the coast of Western Austral- 
iain recent years. (The United States 


Embassy in Canberra, April 8, 1960.) 
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Bermuda 


DEVELOPMENT OF FISHERIES 
UNDER CONSIDERATION: 





Until now there has been no separate 
department of the Government devoted to 
the fishing industry. The responsibility 
for the promotion of commercial fishing 
has been charged to the Curator of the 
Aquarium--whose main duties relate to 
the operation of that tourist attraction. 


In April it was announced that the De- 
partment of Agriculture will, in the near 
future, become the '' Department of Agri- 
culture and Fishery," embracing a new 
branch for the promotion of commercial 
fishing. This move is the result of a 
strong recommendation to that effect by 
several experts who conducted a Govern- 
ment-sponsored inquiry into the Colony's 
commercial fishing potentialities and 
issued three detailed reports between 
June 1955 and August 1958. To date, the 
only active measure by the Government 
to conserve the Islands' edible sea re- 
sources has been a ban on the possession 
of spiny lobsters from April 15 to Au- 
gust 31 of each year. A bill to set back 
the date of the beginning of the closed 
season to April 31--and thus to enable 
local hotels and restaurants to feature 
lobsters on Lenten and Easter menus-- 
was passed by the House of Assembly in 
March, but a few days later was rejected 
by the Legislative Council. 


Despite the fact that Bermuda is sur- 
rounded by a 450-square-mile reef area 
teeming with fish, an estimated 40 per- 
cent of all fish consumed in the Islands 
is imported. In 1957, these imports a- 
mounted to about 620,000 pounds; in1958, 
700,000 pounds; and in 1959, about 725,000 
pounds. The local catch is estimated at 
1,250,000 pounds a year. The increasing 
use of freezers by the Colony's hotels 
restaurants, markets, and households 
has encouraged increased importation of 
fish. 


Only about 100 Bermudians are en- 
gaged in full-time commercial fishing. 
Their boats are small, and lack Diesel 
engines and refrigeration facilities. As 
a result, long and expensive daily round 
trips are required in order to reach the 
best fishing grounds ("the banks," located 








25 to 35 miles southwest of Bermuda). 
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Bermuda (Contd.): 


Furthermore, adverse weather restricts 
their activity, and the total catch during 
winters drops as much as 80 percent. 
The fact that the fishermen have been 
eking a fair living out of the sea has re- 
strained them from seeking Government 
aid or even advice. 


The establishment of a Department of 
Agriculture and Fishery may mark the 
beginning of an important new industry 
in Bermuda. If the Government earnest- 
ly adheres to its oft-announced policy of 
fostering greater domestic food produc- 
tion in order to reduce reliance on im- 
ports, there is much it can do to promote 
the production of food from the sea, just 
as much has already been done through 
the Department of Agriculture to foster 
production of food from the land. Among 
the possible courses of action are: the 
granting of a yearly subsidy (a 10 per- 
cent subsidy at current rates would be 
about US$35,000 a year); the acquisition 


of large, Diesel-engine, freezer-equipped 


vessels with modern fishing gear capable 
of fishing several days at a time; con- 
struction of large-scale freezing plants 
and other storage facilities; establish- 
ment of an island-wide system of mar- 
keting; compilation of statistics on the 
size, composition, and trends of the 
catches; and the development of a re- 
search program. (United States Consu- 
late report from Hamilton, April 29, 
1960.) 


Brazil 


FISHING OPERATIONS BY 
JAPANESE CRITICIZED: 

It is now estimated that there are 55 
Japanese fishing vessels operating off 
Brazil's northeastern hump fishing for 
tuna. Ranging in size from 80 tons to 
800 tons, the Japanese vessels are be- 
coming an increasingly sore subject for 
the nonmechanized Brazilian fishing in- 
dustry. 
operates from Brazilian ports. 





The Japanese firm participating in the 
INBRAPE (Industria Brasileira de Pesca 
e Frios S/A) operation in Recife is also 
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Presently only one of the vessels 
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being scrutinized by a representative of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisher- 
ies who arrived in Recife during March, 


Critics report that the Japanese boats 
are continually being switched to avoid 
the nationalization of the boats as their 
contract requires and that Brazilian fish- 
ermen hired by the Japanese as trainees 
(also under the terms of the agreement) 
are discharged as they approach the pro- 
ficiency required for the mastery of mod- 
ern fishing techniques. (United States 
Consulate report from Recife, April 19, 
1960.) 





British Guiana 


FISHING INDUSTRY 
EXPANDS IN 1959: 


The British Guiana fishing industry made notable prog- 
ress in a number of different fields during 1959. The year’s 
biggest success was undoubtedly achieved by an American- 
owned fisheries and trading company, which after three 
years of frustrating and profitless operations, at last found 
shrimp in sizable quantities in April 1959. Between April 
and December, the company exported, mostly to the United 
States, about 1,140,000 pounds of shrimp, valued at about 
US$745,000, This in turn stimulated interest among Ameri- 
can shrimp vessel owners and in local business circles, 
and a marked expansion of shrimp fishing out of British 
Guiana is expected in 1960, 





The biggest plans are being laid by a new firm which 
bought out the fisheries and trading company early in 1960, 
This new firm is working to double the size of its fishing 
fleet (from 20 to about 40 boats), expand its cold-storage 
and ice facilities, and purchase additional wharfage space 
in Georgetown harbor, Other American shrimp fishing 
companies have shown an interest in coming to British 
Guiana, and the New Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce 
has begun negotiations with French and Japanese interests 
in the hope of enticing a shrimp fishing operation into Ber- 
bice, The British Guiana Government is hopeful that the 
industry can provide additional jobs in the Georgetown area, 
The new seafoods company employs about 200 workers. 


Spurred on by the good shrimp landings, the Government 
has intensified its own efforts to boost the annual production 
of fish, A research project to test offshore fishing grounds 
was completed in early 1959, and the Fisheries Division of 
the Department of Agriculture reported that the most produc 
tive areas were found between 10 and 20 fathoms. Following 
this survey, reports indicated that some 500-.small fishing 
craft and several deep~sea trawlers began fishing in earnest 
in these waters, Catches ran as high as 30,000 pounds for th 
large trawlers, and by the year’s end, the Government whole 
sale fish marketing center reported that 6,659,000 pounds of 
fish had passed through the municipal market at Georgetow. 
Encouraged by these figures, the Government announced that 
all fish imports would be stopped at some unspecified future 
date. This proposal does not, however, appear to be realistic 
for fish imports for 1959 again totaled about 6 million pounds, 


Another minor success in 1959 was scored by British 
Guiana’s small but growing tropical fish~exporting companits. 
Sales of guppies and other small aquarium fish totaled about 
US$400,000, with the United States purchases about 90 percent! 


able supply, but the industry has thus far failed in its efforts 
to cultivate these exotic fish in ponds. However, such artifi- 
cial cultivation continued to be successful at Onverwagt, the 





Government fish culture station in West Berbice where edible 


of British Guiana’s exports. Demand apparently surpasses aval!” 
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British Guiana (Contd.): 


fisn are raised in sea water. This station again expanded 
its operations in 1959 in thé hope of inducing private individ- 
uals or cooperatives to establish fish ponds, (United States 
Consulate report from Georgetown, April 26, 1960.) 


—— 
: 4 


British West Indies 


BARBADOS FISHING INDUSTRY 
IMPORTANT AS A SOURCE 
OF BASIC FOOD: 


The fishing industry of Barbados in 
British West Indies is an important 
a basic food for the population 
employment for about 2,300 persons. 
99 the fisheries landings sold 
through established fish markets were 
od at US$1,687,000, a slight drop 
the 1958 value of $1,702,000. The 
f fisheries landings is about 10 
t higher when sales outside of 
stablished markets are included. 


“ce Ol 


Flyingfish account for 60 percent of 
lings, with dolphin, kingfish, al- 
and red snapper following in 
yrder. Spiny lobster and turtle are 
ilso caught and marketed. 
fishing fleet has largely been 
verted from sail to power boats with 
e assistance of Government loans, and 
1e number of power-driven boats in- 
‘eased from 412 in 1958 to 451 in1959. 


The 1960/61 budget provides US$1 

illion for an abattoir and fish-freezing 
plant which, when completed, will pro- 
vide storage and insure more orderly 
marketing and better distribution. 
(United States Consulate report from 
Barbados, April 28, 1960.) 


ae 


FISHERY TRENDS, 
FOURTH QUARTER, 1959: 

The Burmese Government Defense 
Services Institute (DSI) has established 
a joint fishery venture with a Singapore 
fishing company. Deep-sea fishing op- 
erations about 80 miles off the coast of 
Mergui (East of the Andaman Islands) 


Burma 
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were started in October 1959 with 14 
motor trawlers from Singapore. The 
DSI takes 65 percent and the company 
35 percent of the catch. The vessels 
are manned by about 100 Chinese fish- 
ermen from Singapore, with about 80 
Burmese undergoing training. It is re- 
ported that the number of trawlers is to 
be increased to 50, and that the area of 
operations will be extended to waters off 
the Arakan coast. 


During the fourth quarter of 1959 an 
official of the Institute, during his trip 
to Europe, arranged with the Norwegian 
Government for a deep-sea fishing sur- 
vey in Burmese waters. Arrangements 
were also made to send Burmese to Nor- 





way for training in deep-sea fishing. The 
Government recently issued over US$3 
million in import licenses for fish, with 
the Army Fisheries Project the sole pur- 
chasing agent. The DSI hopes that the 
survey and training of Burmese will ulti- 
mately enable it to fulfill Burma's fish 
requirements from an entirely home- 
based industry, under DSI control. 
(United States Embassy, Rangoon, report 
of April 5, 1960.) 


|\Canada 


ARCTIC CHAR FISHERIES: 

The Arctic Unit of the Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada is studying 
arctic char in Frobisher Bay, in asso- 
ciation with the commercial fishery be- 
ing operated there by Eskimos under the 
supervision of the Department of North- 
ern Affairs. Another arctic char com- 
mercial fishery is in operation in Ungava 
Bay, also under the sponsorship of the 
Department of Northern Affairs. This is 
under biological study by the Quebec De- 
partment of Fisheries, which is working 
closely with the Board's Arctic Unit. 





KOK KK 
LOBSTER SEASONS CHANGED IN 
CERTAIN AREAS OF MARITIMES: 
Changes in the regulations affecting 
lobster fishing in two Canadian Mari- 
times lobster districts have gone into 
effect. The changes apply to District 8, 
comprising Kent and Westmorland Coun- 
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Ca 
Canada (Contd.): research program to develop other uses 
and products from the British Columbia alr 
ties in New Brunswick and the western herring and whaling resources. gr 
half of Cumberland County in Nova de} 
Scotia, and District 5, which takes in 6. Sit down with industry to jointly (C: 
the Guysborough County and the eastern explore the desirability of a market re- 
half of Halifax County in Nova Scotia. search program in Canada aimed at un- 
covering the basic attitude of the Canadi- 
In District 8 the open season for an consuming public towards fish on 
catching lobsters has been changed to which future promotional programs, both Cu 
extend from August 10 to October 10, by Government and industry, can be based, 
which is five days longer than in 1959. CI 
In District 5 there has also been a 7. Implement a study of methods to BI 
lengthening of the open season, with encourage the production of better-quali- FI 
fishing being permitted ten days earlier, | ty light-salted and heavy-salted cod, wG 
so that the legal catching period now is tu 
April 10 to June 20. ke KK X Of 
n 
These slightly longer seasons will SCALLOP LANDINGS EXPECTED bi 
have no detrimental effect on conserva- TO INCREASE IN 1960: er 
tion and will bring them more in line Scallop landings in the Canadian Mari- th 
with seasons in other districts. | time provinces this year are expected to fr 
| surpass those of all former years. Janu- 16 
In addition to these changes, in Dis-_ | ary to October 1959 the Canadian fleet 
trict 5 the minimum size at which lob- | landed 4 million pounds of scallop meats 
sters may be taken has been increased | as compared with 2.9 million pounds for Si 
from 2% inches to 3 inches. This is in | the same period in 1958, an increase of c 
accordance with the expressed desire | 40 percent. The value of those landings fr 
of the great majority of fishermen in | increased from C$1.1 million in 1958 to 01 
the area. C$1.6 million in 1959. The increase in S 
| landings was the result of increased ef- 
* | forts by offshore vessels fishing Georges 
Bank, off the Gulf of Maine. Inshore land- 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE | ings were greatly reduced. C 
15TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE | S 
FISHERIES COUNCIL OF CANADA: The study of the sea scallop is being 4 
At the 15th Annual Meeting of the | renewed by both Canadian and United t 
Fisheries Council of Canada in Van- | States scientific investigators. One set ( 
couver, B. C., April 25-27, 1960, the of experiments has already been com- ¢ 
resolutions adopted by the Meeting ask pleted on Georges Bank, with a large- C 
the Canadian Government to: mesh scallop dredge, which is designed 2 
primarily to reduce the number of small i 
1. Repeal a law which discriminates unmarketable scallops which are dam- C 
against East Coast fishermen competing | aged and thus wasted by handling onboard t 
with foreign vessels. fishing vessels. The dredge also im- ( 
proves efficiency in the capture of mar- t 
2. Remove hindrances to the adequate | ket-size scallops. ( 
building up of the Canadian fishing fleet. ( 
The joint Canadian-United States 
3. Put an end to its activities in the studies are being carried out at the re- 
competitive field of food merchandising | quest of the International Commission 
in the domestic market where it has of- | for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. In 
fered pork products at less than cost. | the immediate future the program calls 
for an investigation into how the scallop 
4. Participate in an international lives and reacts to its environment and 
conference on fish meal production if to fishing gear in order to better appreci 
such a conference is arranged. ate its population dynamics. The first 
5. Arrange that the Fisheries Re- task is to study the early sred-swim- 
search Board of Canada set up a special ming larval stages which at present are 
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Canada (Contd.): 


almost unknown, but are undoubtedly of 
great importance in determining the 
densities of future scallop populations. 
(Canadian Trade News, March 1960.) 





Cuba 


CLOSED SEASON ON FROGS ENDED, 
BUT ONE ON SEVERAL SPECIES OF 
FISH ANNOUNCED: aN) + 
~ The Cuban National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, by a Resolution published in the 
Official Gazette No. 86 of May 5, 1960, 
imposed a closed season on the species 
ajaiba (lane snapper), corvina (croak- 
er), and robalo (snook). The capture of 
species is prohibited effective 
m May 5, 1960, through August 5, 











those 


Another resolution published in the 
same Official Gazette terminated the 
‘-losed season on the capture of the bull- 

s species had originally been imposed 

April 1, 1960. (United States Embas- 

from Habana, May 10, 1960.) 





report 


CLOSED SEASON ON 
SPONGES ANNOUNCED: 
The Cuban National Fisheries Insti- 
a Resolution published in Offi- 
Gazette No. 80 of April 26, 1960, 
eclared a closed season on the taking 
f sponges from April 25, 1960, to July 
1960, both dates inclusive. Thearea 
ided in the closed season prohibition 
overs the western maritime zones, and 
zones north of Caibarién and south 
f Batabano. The taking of sponges in 
the north coast of Vuelta Abajo, Pinar 
Rio Province, however, is permitted. 
(United States Embassy report from 
Habana, May 4, 1960.) 


@ 


RAINBOW TROUT PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION DISSOLVES: 

On April 27, 1960, the Danish Minis- 
ter of Fisheries declared himself unable 


Denmark 
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to decree minimum prices for trout ex- 
ports, in the face of an unfavorable Gov- 
ernment Industry Committee vote on the 
proposal to continue existing price ar- 
rangements until June 1, 1960. On May 2, 
the Association of Trout Producers dis- 
solved itself for announced reasons of 
"mutual disunity." 


The immediate cause for these events 





| was the recent discovery that two trout 

| producers in North Jutland had exported 

| large trout shipments to the United States 
| and Canada at prices significantly below 
the agreed minimum. 


The meeting of the trout producers at 
Esbjerg on May 2 was called ostensibly 
to reconsider methods of price control. 

A system of export fees, variable ac- 

| cording to the export market, was report- 

| ed to be under consideration, as well as 
other measures to prevent a price war. 
The inability of the producers to agree 

| on any scheme resulted in the decision 

| to dissolve the organization. 


Stocks of exportable trout are low in 
| the spring, so the effect of the abolition 
| of the minimum on export prices will 
| probably be postponed for some months. 
| Price cutting is expected, however, be- 
| cause of the competition between Japan 
and Denmark on the United States mar- 
ket. (United States Embassy repsrtfrom 
| Copenhagen, May 4, 1960.) 


SOME FISHERY PRODUCTS 

| NO LONGER REQUIRE 

|! IMPORT LICENSES: 

As of March 1, 1960, the Danish Gov- 





|ernment extended the list of imported 
| products that no longer are subject to 
| import license requirements. Among 
| the products no longer subject to import 
| licensingare: fishand shellfish for can- 
| ning; andcanned fishproducts. (Foreign 
| Trade, May 7, 1960.) 


kKkekKK * 


UTILIZATION OF FISHERY 
PRODUCTS, 1958-1959: 

During 1959, Denmark utilized 591,276 
metric tons of fishery products. This 
represents an increase of 10.3 percent 
over the 536,144 tons used in the pre- 
ceding year. As compared with 1958, 
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Denmark (Contd.): 









































the amount of herring available in 1959 
dropped by 9.3 percent, but the quantity 
of miscellaneous fishery products (prob- 
Denmark's Utilization of Fishery Products, 1958 and 1959 
19591/_ | _19582/ 
- - (Metric Tons). . 
Plaice and flat-fish fillets ....]| 17,683 12, 672 
OE ELSE ECS ee 4,141 3,916 
Se ed 3a oo ae 3, 135 4,574 
Cod and cod fillets ....... 38,078 39, 385 
DERNAR tn. ds: san 8 dew Oe 264, 569 298, 271 
"rae 8, 303 8, 329 
Mackerel SE, oe ee 9,213 10, 069 
ee re eee ea 924 1, 184 
Other salt water fish3/ .. . . . .| 229,655 142, 439 
Total salt-water fish ... .|575,701 520, 839 
eyes ee errr 251 174 
Pond, trout bie ora dg AG he 586 531 
Wenge water fits... . . . » 6 a 57 104 
Total fresh-water fish . 894 809 
ee rrr ey 8, 856 8,461 
a ie a we Geo we 2, 364 2,984 
SE OEE TOOT 3,461 3,051 
Total invertebrates ..... 14, 681 14, 496 
 ¢ ° era 591,276 536, 144 
1/Preliminary figures. 
2/Final figures. 
3/Includes fish for reduction, 











ably large quantities of fish for reduc- 
tion) increased by 61.2 percent. (United 
States Embassy report from Copenhagen, 
May 6, 1960.) 


Ecuador 


FOREIGN VESSELS PERMITTED 
TO FISH FOR BAIT IN 
TERRITORIAL WATERS: 

In Decree No. 464-c of March 4, 1960, 
published in the Registro Official No. 
1091 of April 9, 1960, Ecuador author- 
ized commercial fishing by foreign ves- 
sels in Ecuadoran continental and insular} 
territorial waters upon obtaining the ap- | 
plicable permits. This permission does 
not extend, however, to cod, shrimp, lob- 
ster, or whales. 








The decree prohibits both Ecuadoran 
and foreign vessels from fishing for bait 
in zones within one kilometer along the 
coast from both sides of coastal towns 
and one kilometer into the ocean. Do- 
mestic fishermen ("'pescadores domes- 
ticos''--presumably those without power- 
driven boats), however, may fish within 
these areas. 
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Foreign fishing vessels are forbidden 
to enter the mouths of estuaries in the 
Gulf of Guayaquil and the Archipelago of 
Jambeli or to engage in fishing activities 
beyond an imaginary line running in an 
east-west direction across the mouths of 
the Guayas River and the Estero Salado 
from Boca de Naranjal (2939'30" S. lat, 
and 79°56'5" long.) to Boca del Morro 
(2939'5'' S. lat. and 80°15' W. long.). 


Captains of foreign vessels which en- 
gage in commercial and bait fishing in 
Ecuadoran continental and insular terri- 
torial waters are required to submit to 
Port Captains detailed reports of their 
catches, including amounts, species, and 
locations. 


This decree annuls previous decrees 
and dispositions, in particular Decrees 
Nos. 955-A of April 29, 1955, and 1085 
of May 14, 1955, which prohibited or 
limited foreign vessels from fishing in 
these waters. Its practical effect is to 
permit bait fishing by foreign vessels 
within the one kilometer limit from the 
coast where it was previously forbidden, 
except in the immediate vicinity of towns, 
and also within the Gulf of Guayaquil, in- 
cluding the Morro and Jambeli Channels, 
The decree is an effort to legalize the ex- 
isting situation and to derive revenue 
through the sale of fishing permits. 


Although fishermen at Manta have pro- 
tested the decree and have complained 
that better equipped foreign vessels get 
the bulk of available bait, there has been 
relatively little other unfavorable reac- 
tion to the decree. The Guayaquil news- 
paper El Telegrafo in an editorial of 
March 13, 1960, supports the decree on 
the grounds that the Government now will 
obtain revenue from heretofore clandes- 
tine fishing. The Consulate General in 
Guayaquil reports that a European ma- 
rine biologist has informed it that there 
is sufficient bait for all and that fishing 
by foreign vessels is not causing a local 
shortage. (United States Embassy, Quito, 
May 4, 1960.) 
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El Salvador 


SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS, 
FIRST QUARTER 1960: 

~~ At the end of the January-March 1960 
quarter the President of El Salvador, in 


znalyzing the local shrimp industry, 
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ioted that licenses had been granted for 

58 shrimping vessels, of which 47 are 

presently operating. For the first two 

months of 1960, catches were at a level 

three times those of the same months of 
59, largely due to the increased size 
the fishing fleet. Most of the produc- 

is being marketed in the United 

and the largest producer (with 

ver half the operating craft) is pre- 

ir to sell its own name brand in the 

nited States. 


states 


Present participants in the industry 
yw joining the Government in calls 
ynservation measures. Meanwhile, 

possible United States quota re- 

strictions against shrimp imports are 
ising considerable concern to the Sal- 
ran Government (shrimp is the coun- 

s third largest export product) and 

lustry. (United States Embassy, 
report of April 13, 1960.) 





French West Africa 


CONFERENCE DISCUSSES FUTURE 
OF SENGALESE TUNA FISHING 
\ND CANNING INDUSTRY: 





Plans for the future of the tuna fish- 
g and canning industry that is centered 
Dakar area were discussed on 
29 1960, at a conference 
een French, Sengalese, and Mali 
government and industry officials. 


and 30, 


Heralded as ''Tuna Fish Days," it was 
ther example of the growing impetus 
given to the tuna industry in Sene- 
gal, the latest indication of which was 
he creation on March 9, 1960, of a Fish- 
eries Council by Decree No. 60-105 of 
the Council of Ministers. 

The conference was devoted to study- 
ng the problems of the current tuna as 
las defining the expected policies of 
Senegal for the development of the tuna 
industry and the potentials which are 


we 
wet 





presented for Senegal in the European 
Economic Community (EEC) and world 
markets. 


In regard to the 1959/60 tuna fishing 
season, it was revealed that although 
original plans called for 40 tunaclippers, 
a total of at least 56 tuna-fishing boats 
were active, nine of which are equipped 
with freezing plants. It was hoped that 
16,000 metric tons of tuna would be landed 
in the 1959/60 season, of which 7,500 tons 
would be canned in Dakar. 


To assist in the total catch, the native 
fishery would make a contribution. It was 
pointed out at the Conference that over 
45,000 tons of many varieties of fish were 
caught annually by around 10,000 fisher- 
men utilizing 3,000 of the native "pirogues:!' 


| However, 80 percent of this catch is sold 
| fresh, and is mostly caught within the 


maximum five-mile range of the nonmo- 
torized "pirogue." 


The plans developed by the conference 
for developing the tuna fishing industry 
are ambitious and if realized, willcreate 
a major new industry for Senegal. Fore- 
most amongst these plans to make Dakar 
one of the world tuna centers is the inten- 
tion to erect a ''California'' type process- 
ing plant with a yearly capacity of 50,000 
tons. This would be part of the proposed 
new fishing pier in Dakar, and if realized, 
would consist of not only the processing 
and freezing plant, but also an area for 
drying fish, a can manufacturing plant, 
and facilities for efficient disposal of 


| waste from the fish processing operation. 


| in the not distant future. 
| mission has been established to study the 


To accomplish this goal, Senegal has 
requested assistance amounting to 300 
million francs CFA (over US$1,220,000 at 
the official rate of 246.8 francs to the 
dollar) from the EEC Development Fund, 
which, it is understood, will be granted 
Also, a com- 


technical, legal, and commercial aspects 
of this development, and private enter- 
prise is being sounded out with the hope 
of creating a mixed public and private 
company for the management of the plan- 
ned cannery. 


Other future projects were likewise 
considered during the conference. Fore- 
most among these is a general improve- 
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French West Africa (Contd.): 


ment of the shore facilities and equip- 
ment. Beaching facilities are to be im- 
proved where possible. A project re- 
ceiving wide publicity is the motoriza- 
tion of ''pirogues,'' 30 percent of which 
are already equipped with outboard mo- 
tors for which the government pays 15 
percent of the price to assist the indi- 
vidual fisherman in modernization. In 
1951, motorized ''pirogues'" hardly ex- 
isted and their effectiveness is reflected 
in the fact that the catch went up 10,000 
tons in a few years. 


On a larger scale lies the desire to 
create a larger Senegalese tuna fleet, 
since at present the majority of the ves- 
sels operating in the area are French 
or Spanish, the latter currently owning 
16 of the total of 56. With the construc- 
tion of the processing plant, it is hoped 
that all foreign ships will be drawn to 
Dakar to process their catch thus making 
it the tuna capital of the Atlantic. 


vigorously. While expressing the hope 
that the Community will provide a pre- 
ferential market, the participants in the 
Dakar conference on tuna gave indica- 
tions of pressing for a broader horizon 
of activity on which the United States, 
and particularly the EEC, appear in the 
forefront. Great interest was shown in 
extending the market, already existing 
in Italy, into Germany, which promises 
large consumption, particularly of can- 
ned tuna in brine. For this purpose, ex- 
tensive participation is planned in West 
German trade fairs to promote African 
tuna sales. 


Pressure will probably be put upon 
France to direct more of its tuna pur- 
chases to Senegal, which is complaining 
about low-priced acquisitions from Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, and New Hebrides by the 
French market. 


There is also the hope that the in- 
terior market of Africa can be enlarged 
by sales promotion activity. In confir- 


mation of the importance of the tuna in- 
dustry, as displayed by the conference, 
the latest manifestation of Senegal's in- 
terest is seen in the establishment ofa 
Fisheries Council on March 9, 1960. It 
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| private enterprise. 
ministrative pians and organizational 
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is to act as a consultative body for mat- 

ters concerning maritime fishing, and ig 
to study technical, juridical, social, and 

economic questions which are brought to 
its attention by the Government or by 

It has to prepare ad- 


programs, and coordinate under the di- 
rection of the Administration the inter- 
ests and activities of the different pro- 
fessional elements. 


The Council is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various ministries, 
services, and agencies, the legislative 
assembly and the Mali Government. In 
addition to these, representatives of the 
various fishing industries, such as the 
tuna industry and fishery cooperatives, 
are to be appointed by ministerial de- 


| cree, and experts and specialists may 

! . . . 

| be called upon as the situation requires 
it. 


Statements by representatives of both 


| Senegal and France emphasized the de- 


| sire for cooperation, and it will probably 
The problem of markets was explored | 


be along such lines that events will de- 


| velop. However, clashes between repre- 


| on the subject. 


sentatives of African and French tuna 
interests occurred during the conference, 
showing the possibility that perhaps at 
some future time differences might arise 
The main source of fric- 


| tion resided in the easy availability of 
| French markets to nations outside EEC, 


French acceptance of bonito from Mo- 


| rocco in direct competition with Sene- 
| gal's albacore, and the desire on the 


part of Senegal to have its own fleet 
which, naturally, would tend to displace 


| some of the French clippers. 





Native fishing continues to receive a 
big push from the Sengalese Government, 
and with considerable success. Although 
this does not have much bearing on world 
markets, it is of great importance to 
Senegal as fish enters heavily in the diet 
of the Africans. 


The important factor as to the actual 
wealth of the fishing grounds off the 
coast of Senegal was not discussed at 
the conference. The impression was 
given that all concerned took it for 
granted that the supply of fish was plen- 
tiful and that a shortage was not expected 
to develop in subsequent years even when 
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French West Africa (Contd.): 


the catch is greatly increased. (United 
States Consulate in Dakar, April 4, 


1960.) “ 
(ia. 2 
) te 
SSnse 


Gabon Republic 


WHALING INDUSTRY 

REVIVED IN 1959: 

~ In 1959 whaling was resumed off the 
coast of Gabon (formerly part of French 
Equatorial Africa) after an inactive peri- 
Wd of seven years. The industry is small 
and the monopoly of one company (Sté 

les Pécheries Coloniales 4 la Baleine), 
but it provides one more source of reve- 
nue for the new Republic. 








Each year from July-October the 
coast of Gabon is frequented by schools 
of migratory humpback whales from the 
Antarctic. The whales average 35 to 40 
metric tons, and provide 7-8 tons of oil 
and 2 tons of whale meal. After World 
War II, a small industry was built up by 
he whaling company from a base at Cap 
Lopez near Port-Gentil. The company 
ised seven catcher vessels of 250 tons, 
one factoryship of 10,000 tons, and killed 
4,207 whales which produced 29,718 tons 
of oil and 3,673 tons of meat. Ruthless 
hunting soon depleted the stocks to where 
operations were unprofitable and in1953 | 
ill whaling was halted. By 1959, the 
whale stocks had built up again to the 
point that the Government of Gabon au- 
thorized the renewal of the industry with 
controls on the number of whales taken. 


On March 13, 1959, the whaling firm 
was given exclusive rights to whaling off 
Gabon for five years (1959-1963). It is 





a French-controlled company with Nor- 


wegian participation. The Norwegian 
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capital is 35 percent of the total of 
US$303,000. The whale limit was 600 for 
1959 and the season was established for 
August and September in conjunction with 
the International Whaling Convention. 
The number of hunter boats is also con- 
trolled. The Cap Lopez Station, which 
was constructed in 1949, comprises 34 
autoclaves and a factory for preparation 
of whale meat meal for fodder; and it 
employs 300 persons. The whaling fleet 
is composed of one 16,000-ton Norwegian 
tanker, one naval auxiliary (M/S Pontos), 
and two hunter boats with crews totaling 
96 men. 


During the 1959 season considerably 


| less than the 600 whale limit was obtained. 
| A total of 178 whales were killed and pro- 
| duced 1,375 tons of oil and 322 tons of 


whale meal, making the season a net loss. 
It is expected that 1960 will be more fa- 
vorable. One of the problems encountered, 
and probably a reason for the low catch in 
1959, is the activities of the offshore seis- 
mographic survey teams making oil ex- 
plorations. The dynamite explosions 
scared away some whales and after num- 
erous irate whaler complaints the seis- 


| mographic teams are now under orders 
| to stop explosions when whales are near- 
| by. 


Gabon expects an annual revenue of 


| US$40,000-$70,000 from the industry in 


turnover and other taxes. This is con- 
siderably less than was obtained during 
the previous whaling period after World 
War II. The Government hopes, however, 


| to avoid overhunting again and thus insure 


a longer period of activity even if ata 
lower profit. Since offshore oil explora- 
tion is expected to cease in the next year 
in the region, chances are favorable that 
the whaling industry will remain for a 
number of years. (United States Consu- 
late in Brazzaville, January 16, 1960.) 


, 


‘ED 


Hong Kong 


| RESEARCH VESSEL REPLACED BY 
| TRAWLER-TYPE VESSEL: 

The Fisheries Research Unit of the 
University of Hong Kong was established 
as a subdepartment of the Department of 
Biology in September 1952. The Unit's 
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Hong Kong (Contd.): 


research vessel, the Alister Hardy, after 
five years of service with the Unit, was 
replaced early in 1960 by the research 
trawler Cape St. Mary (238 gross tons 
Hn 

and 130 feet The replacement vessel 
is equipped with biological and chemical 
laboratory accommodations, and berths 
for three scientists. She h 
er, radar, and radio transmitter and re- 
ceiver. The vessel's program includes 
a trawling, hydrological, and plankton 
survey of the continental shelf between 





the Gulf of Tongking and the south coast 
of Tawain 
> 
ois 
= a 
lathack 


iceland 


AMNESTY FOR PAST VIOLATIONS OF 
12-MILE FIS! SING LIMPT GRANTED: 
~ On April 29, 1960 
Iceland, upon the 
Minister of 


nesty for 


the President of 
recommendation of the 
Justice, proclaimed an am- 
past violations of the unilater- 
ally-imposed 12-mile fishing limit a- 
round Ice Owing on the 
of the Brit ion not war- 
ships w 2-mile zone, the an- 
ived in Ice 
hope conciliatory moves wouid 
avoid a futher crisis. The Icelandic am- 
had the eff United 
Kingdom trawler c irges of 


fishing which 


and. Fo 
>} lecis 
isn aecis 
the 1 
Was 


heels 
to send 
ithin 
and with 


nouncement rece 


that these 


nesty ect of absolving 


aptalns ot chs 
limit 


inside the 12-mile 


have accumulated since Icelandic regu- 
lations became effective September 1 
1958. 

The purpose of the amnesty is to al- 


shelter in- 
limit or to make emer- 
ports without 

> past offenses, 
(United States Embassy, Reykjavik 
60.) 


low foreign trawlers to seek 


o, 3 


1959 


FISHERY LANDINGS IN 
ESTABLISH A NEW RECORD: 


vessels' over-all 
landings during 1959 amounted to about 
100 tons per fishermen employed in the 


industry. It totaled 556,200 metric tons, 


Icelandic fishing 


an increase of 10 percent over 1958. 





}1959, 
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Prior to 1959, the landings in 1958 had 
established a new record. There were, 
however, some significant changes, says 
the annual economic report on Iceland for 
issued by the Board of Trade in 


; London. 


fishing inside 


The report reveals that a drop of 23 


|percent in the trawler catch was due to 
as echo-sound- 


Iceland's 12-mile fishing limit under 
which Icelandic trawlers are barred from 
12 miles--except for a 


| short period--in limited areas. 





The effect of the limitation 
fully apparent during the spring fishing 
and at the time when fishing is usually 
at its best in March and April. The Ice- 
landic trawler landings were one-third 
below normal while the small boat land- 
ings unaffected by the 12-mile limit in- 
creased by 13 percent. The landings of 
herring during the year rose by 70 per- 
cent, but this species is mainly caught by 
small boats. 


became 


Whi 


le the catch by Icelandic tra 
hy 93° 


y 23 percent, the small boat catch 
rose by 31 percent. During the year the 
trawlers had much less success in their 
fishing for in sete off ip ere gr 
The catch of cod by trawlers was 41. 

than in 1958. the small est 
species by Icelandic trawlers 
years. In part, the lower catch 
was due to the time taken up in 
lings to the Newfoundland ocean perch 


wlers 


OCee 
percent iess 
catch of this 
for many 
of cod 


Sal 






fishing grounds where the yield hardly 
justified the effort evolved, 


The report estimates the value of Ice- 
1 


land's fish exports last year at around 
£25 ae age (US$70 million), or some 
t.77,00 ) ($215, 600) less than in 1958. 


in value was due partly to dif- 
ficulties in disposing of salt fish, and of 
fish meal and oil which now face severe 
competition from Peruvian supplies. 
There was also an increase in value of 
‘unsold stocks during the year," the re- 
port reveals. 

| At the beginning of 1959 unsold stocks 
|were estimated at about £53 million 
\($15.4 million), and this figure had risen 
lby some £2 million ($5.6 million) by the 
lend of the year. 


The Icelandic fishing fleet increased 
by a total of 17 vessels during the year 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


and now consists of 43 trawlers, 61 fish- 
ing vessels of over 100 tons, 619 vessels 
of under 100 tons; and 42 other smaller 
craft, total tonnage 117,528. Ten of the 
new vessels added were 250-ton trawlers 
from East Germany. 


"Next year five new large trawlers 
will be delivered, mainly from yards in 
West Germany, and there will also be 
quite a large addition to the boat fleet of 
some 40 vessels. These have mainly 
been ordered to replace older wooden 


fishing vessels,'' the report added. 


The report states that some 800 Far- 
ese seamen were employed on Icelandic 
vessels during the 1959 season, but for 
the 1960 season the Faroese have re- 
fused to take employment in Icelandic 
fishing vessels unless special wageterms 
are granted to compensate for the de- 
valuation of the Icelandic krona. 








There is now a general shortage of | 
seamen for the fishing fleet, especially 
on trawlers. 

} 
| 


Landings in 1959 included 226,400 
tons of cod, 183,000 tons of her- 

98,800 tons of ocean perch, and 
18,000 tons of haddock. (Fishing News, 
April 1, 1960.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1960, 


metric 











FISHERIES TRENDS AS OF 
MID-MAY 1960: 









h Iceland apparently embarked on a third consecutive 
i fishing year and with reason to anticipate victory in 
~mile fisheries dispute with Britain, cautious opti~ 
mism is being voiced in fishery circles. This is primarily 
a short-range view based on the following: 





The spring cod season neared its close with predic~ 
ns that it would even exceed last year’s good catch, 


2. Large schools of herring were sighted in Faxa Bay, 
which appeared to herald a fine spring herring season, 


If a bill now in Parliament passes, drag~net fishing 
for flounder will be permitted in specific areas within the 
2-mile limit. 





4, The British Trawler Owners Association decided 
to keep its vessels outside the Icelandic 12-mile limit for 
t least three months pending possible settlement of the 
ispute, 


a 
a 


5. Despite deliveries of new vessels this spring, the 
fisheries were not hampered to the extent feared by man~ 
power shortages. Perhaps 200-300 Faroese seamen par~ 
ticipated in the fisheries, 
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The Government's resolution of the export tax question 
May 6 led to speedy settlement of the long-deadlocked fish- 
pricing problem, 


Although the February 20 Economic Act imposed a 5- 
percent tax on all exports, uncertainty as to its termina- 
tion date had complicated efforts to reach a fish price to 
be paid boat owners by the processors, The processors 
had urged both a cut in the tax and its early termination 
to ease their competitive position abroad, The Govern- 
ment cut the export tax to 2-1/2 percent and will probably 
terminate it by the end of the year. 


Thereupon the negotiators reached a price of Icelandic 
kronur 2.63 per kilogram (3,1 U. S, cents a pound) on line 
fish and 2.53 per kilogram (3.0 U, S, cents a pound) on 
gutted net fish for the February 15~-May 20 season, 


In line with recent efforts to step up the quality of 
fish products, the Government had encouraged the setting 
of a higher price differential as between line fish and net 
fish, The small difference is about the same as last 
year’s, however. 


On May 12 a bill for limited drag~net fishing had its 
first reading in the Parliament, The bill would provide for 
licensed drag~net operations for flounder within certain 
areas inside the 12-mile fisheries limit. The yearly 
period involved would be from June 15 to October 31. 
These operations generally would be confined to boats of 
35 tous or less and permits would be valid only for one 
season, 


The bill would amend acts passed in 1937 and 1948 
respecting control of drag-net fishing and is not directly 
related to the trawler 12-mile limit dispute with Great 
Britain. However, the manner in which Iceland controls 
flounder fishing within these limits, will reflect on the 
general efficacy of the country’s fish conservation methods, 
Critics of the present bill allege it is not based on scien- 
tific fish conservation procedures, (United States Embassy 
report from Reykjavik, May 16, 1960.) 
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India 


EXPORTS OF FISH AND SHELLFISH 
FROM COCHIN, 1956/57-1958/59: 

All of the frozen shrimp exported from 
South India to the United States is shipped 
via the port of Cochin. Shrimp exports 
from this port are included under the cat- 
egory ‘fish and prawns.'"' Exports to the 
United States under this classification in 
fiscal year 1958/59 (July 1-June 30) a- 
mounted to 1,351 short tons valued at 
US$1,119,000, as compared with only 505 
tons valued at $509,000 in fiscal 1957/58 
and 595 tons valued at $495,000 in fiscal 
1956/57. Exports to the United States of 
fishery products other than frozen, dried, 
or canned shrimp, and spiny lobster tails 
are negligible. In addition, India also ex- 
ports some frog legs to the United States 
which are probably not included in India's 
statistics on exports of "fish and prawns." 





All four South Indian states (Kerala, 








Andhra Pradesh, Madras, and Mysore) 
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India (Contd.): 


ere: lk eee 
4,767 6, 621 5, 144 


have programs for fishery development. 
The implementation of these programs 
for expansion of fisheries should result 
in greater landings. (United States Con- 
sulate, Madras, April 18, 1960.) 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 
FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1959: 

Exports of fishery products by India 
in 1959 amounted to 61.1 million pounds, 
valued at about US$12.9 million. Prin- 
cipal countries of destination were Cey- 
lon, Singapore, United States, and the 
United Kingdom, 
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1,000 1,000 Rupees 1,000 
3, 109 14,933 | 3,151 | 12,414 | 2,619 
2,412 5 





| valued at about $1.4 million (exclusive 


| 
| 








“India's Exports of Fishery Products, 1959 





of frog legs, which according to United 
States Customs records amounted to 
182,000 pounds in 1959). Exports to 
th United States included 2,393,000 
pounds of shrimp, 62,000 pounds of 
canned shellfish(mostly shrimp), 541,000 
pounds of unclassified canned fish, 
and 153,000 pounds of other shellfish 
(presumably spiny lobster tails). Other 
items exported to the United States a- 
mounted to about 7,000 pounds and prob- 
ably consisted of Oriental specialty 
items. Exports of fishery products 
to the United States made up 4.4 per- 
cent of the total quantity exported and 

















































































Quantity al Value 
Product To ae All — To U.S. All Countries | 
WBA ee |__U, S._| Countries ‘ 
- «(1,000 Lbs.) . .| Rupees US$ |“ Rupeesi7 | US$ 
Fish and shellfish other than canned: | 
Fresh fish (live or dead). ........ 3 | 90 5,441 | 1,145 | 75,244 | 15, 841] 
Fish, notsalted ....... - | 3,407 - | a 4 569, 664 119, 929 
Fish, dried, salted, orsmoked ..... 2 | 50,650 1,830 | 385 40,659,888 | 8,559, 976) 
Shark fins and other. . - | 623 - - | 1,898,716 | 399 , 730 
Crustacea (except shrimp) ....... 153 159 289,075 | 60,858 | 324,191 | 68, 251) 
| aig i ei i SR RE 2,235 11,598 | 4,675,261 | 984,265 | 15 090,285 | 3, 176, 902! 
‘otal fish and shellfish otherthancanned | 2,393 | 66,527 | 4,971,607 | 1,046,653 | 58,617,988 | 12, 340, 629 
| 
62 63 188,047 | 39,589 189, 210 | 39, 834 
541 750 | 1,357,686 | 285,829 | 2,106,445] 443, 462! 
Sardines and pilchards ..... + - } - 19, 830 | 4, 175) 
_Other . 3 - Le 8, 190 | 1,72! 
Total anemone 6 603 820 | 1,545,733 325,418 | 2,323, 675 489, 195 
Other prod (not c MOOG 5» + « ¢ ‘ s ie 445 | 5,000 | 1.053 ___ 116, 669 24,562 
"Total all products ......... | 2,998 | 67,792 | 6,522, 340 | 1, 373, 124 | 61,058, 332 | 12, 854, 386 
“1/4.75 Rupees equal US$. al 


Imports of fishery products by India 
in 1959 totaled 34.3 million pounds, val- 
ued at US$6.1 million. Imports from 
East and West Pakistan made up about 
70 percent of the total imports in 1959, 


In 1958, India's exports of fishery 
products were close to 64.3 tons, valued 
at $12.2 million; imports totaled 24.3 
million pounds, valued at $4.3 million. 


The United States share of India's 
export trade in fishery products in 1959 
amounted to about 3 million pounds 











10.7 percent of the value of all fishery 
exports. (United States Embassy, New 
Delhi, May 11, 1960.) 





Indonesia 


SHRIMP FISHERY UNDEVELOPED: 
Although there are no Indonesian sta- 
tistics on shrimp landings, observers 
have reported the presence of substantial 
shrimp resources in Indonesian waters, 
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Indonesia (Contd.): 


both small shrimp in coastal waters and 
large shrimp farther out to sea. How- 
ever, no facilities exist to market effi- 
ciently the light landings of shrimp. Nor 
are there facilities for increasing the 
catch. There are no foreign companies 
engaged in shrimp fishing in Indonesia. 


It is estimated by the International 
Cooperation Administration Fisheries 
Advisor that approximately one-half of 
the shrimp catch is for immediate use 
and that the remainder is sold commer- 
Shrimp is readily available in 
restaurants. The Fisheries Advisor 
estimates that more than one millio 
pounds of shrimp per month could be 
produced if the facilities were availabl« 
However, nothing is presently being d 

» develop or assist the commercial de 
velopment of the Indonesian shrimp re- 
sources. (United States Embassy in 


cially. 


Djakarta, May 9, 1960.) 
Re 
WY 
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Japan 
LBACORE TUNA LANDINGS AT 
PORT OF Y Seca CAME gore ess re 
On May 21, 1960, the port of Yaizu, 
Japan, hi 1d albacore landings of 130 
metric tons, the highest yet registered 
this season at that port or at the other 
principal Shizuoka Prefecture bait-boat 
port of Shimizu. Despite research agen- 
predictions that summer albacore 


CleCs 
fishing would be good this year, fishing 
slow in getting started, and both 
and Shimizu daily albacore land- 
not previously risen above the 
100-ton mark, 


has been 
Yaizu 


S nave 


After three consecutive poor seasons, 
the good landings on May 21 aroused 
hopes of a good season, 


In May the best fishing grounds were 
around Torishima, where some boats 
were reported to have taken as much as 
20 tons of albacore. About 40 boats 
landed fish on May 21, and prices were 


US$350 a short ton for large albacore 
and $345 for medium fish. 
Keizai, 


(The Suisan 
May 22, 1960.) 
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FROZEN TUNA EXPORTS, 
APRIL 1, 1959 TO MARCH 31, 1960: 








| 11,874 tons (8,364 tons). 
| tons (11,624 tons). 
| tons (none). 


| tons (3,432 tons). Sk 
| (2,753 tons). 


| off Fiji. 
| 5,700 metric tons of frozen fish, a slight 


Japanese exports of frozen tuna in the 
1959 export year (April 1959-March1960), 
according to the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, were as follows (fig- 
ures in parentheses are for the 1958 ex- 
port year): 


To the United States and Canada: al- 
bacore by freighter from Japan--24,818 
tons (27,195 tons); albacore by transship- 
ment--4,406 tons (960 tons); yellowfin 
shipped from Japan--31,285 tons (48,360 
tons); yellowfin by transshipment-- 
To Italy--12,835 
To Yugoslavia--8,655 
To other European countries-- 
8,583 tons (70 tons). Big-eyed tuna--611 
pjack--1,111 tons 
Total--104,206 tons (103,642 


tons). (The Suisan Tsushin, May 20, 1960.) 
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TUNA MOTHERSHIPS SAIL FOR 
FISHING AREAS: 

The first Japanese tuna mothership to 
sail for the fishing grounds this year was 
the No. 3 Tenyo Maru, which departed 





| from Tokyo on May 3, 1960. The second 


was the Nojima Maru (8,504 tons gross) 
which sailed from Kobe on May 18 for 





| the Fiji Islands area. 





The Nojima Maru fleet comprises 46 
fishing boats (including 2 scouting boats), 
the earliest of which sailed for the fish- 
ing grounds in the first part of May. The 
fleet will rendezvous and begin operations 
Plans call for production of 


increase over last year's 5,500 tons. 


This year a total of five fleets will 
carry on mothership-type tuna fishing. 
In the grounds north and south of Fiji, 
the No. 3 Tenyo Maru will be replaced 
in August by the Tenyo Maru, which is 
at present fishing in the Bering-Sea and 
processing fish meal. 





This year the three companies that 
have been engaged in the mothership tuna 
fishery asked the authorities for an ex- 
pansion of the fishing area, permission 
to use portable catcher boats, and an in- 
crease in the catch quota, but their re- 





quests were denied and the mothership- 
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Japan (Contd.): 


type tuna fishery is to continue under the 
same regulations as in the past. How- 
ever, the Government's policies for this 
fishery are scheduled for a change after 
the end of this year. (The Suisan Keizai, 
May 20, 1960.) 





PLAN TO INTRODUCE SALMON 
IN SOUTH AMERICA: 

A Japanese Diet member has ad- 
vanced the idea of seeking a way out of 
the gradual cutting back of Japan's North 
Pacific salmon fishery by developing the 
waters around South America. He has 
already sounded out the opinions of South 
American governments on this scheme. 





The plan has advanced to where the 
Diet member will soon make a trip to 
South America with a party of Hokkaido 
legislators to study conditions there. 
The schedule for the trip is not yet de- 
cided, but the idea is to have a member 
of the staff of the Japanese Fishery A- 
gency accompany the party, and to center 
the investigation on the rivers of Chile 
(The Suisan-Tsushin, May 21, 1960.) 


NORTH PACIFIC SALMON 
PISHERY TRENDS: ___ 

Japan’s 12 salmon mothership fleets sailed for the North 
Pacific fishing grounds May 19, 1960. The licenses distrib- 


uted before the fleets sailed had provisionally been made 
out for 100 tons a catcher boat, 


The land-based fishermen who operate south of 48°N, 
latitude made strong representations to the authorities to 
increase their share of the total catch quota as compensa~ 
tion for their having had new closed areas established in 
their fishing grounds by the Japanese~Soviet Commission 
for Northwest Pacific Fisheries at this year’s meeting in 
Moscow, The Japanese authorities found it difficult to take 
this step, and so they issued provisional licenses. On the 
other hand, the mothership operators claimed that in the 
past three years’ settlements they have been on the short 
end, their operating areas having been more and more re- 
stricted without any change in the ratio of allocation of the 
catch quota. Pointing out that the land-based fishermen 
can operate freely south of the treaty area, the mothership 
operators claim that the demand for a reapportionment of 
the quota is unfounded and absolutely unacceptable. The 
quota of 67,500 metric tons was divided as follows: the 
mothership fleets were assigned a quota of 54,000 tons and 
the land-based gill-netters a quota of 13,500 tons. The 
land-based gill-netters got a higher share than in the past-- 
a 4 to 1 ratio instead of the traditional 5 to 1. In addition, 
the land-based fishermen, to compensate them for the new 
closed areas near Hokkaido, got a piece of the mothership 
operating area, at approximately 46° N. to 48° N. latitude, 
165° E.to 169° E. longitude. 


Salmon gill-netters and long-liners operating east of 
Hokkaido were finding the schools and having good fishing 
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Japanese North Pacific salmon fishing areas for 1960. 


in May 1960. The grounds are about 140-150 miles east of 
Hanasaki, along 41° N, latitude. The fish were smaller 
than in the average year, and red salmon fishing was good, 
The price was also good, because of the delay in beginning 
salmon mothership operations caused by the Japan~Soviet 
fishery negotiations. Aside from the specially high price 
at the time fishing began April 22, the prices at Kushiro 
have been about 20 percent higher than last year’s. On 
May 13 landings were 215 metric tons and on the 14th 240 
metric tons, The entire land-based fleet was operating 
with 340 fishing vessels. 


Pink~salmon fishing on the Japan Sea side moved north 
in Hokkaido waters in May, and 230 Hokkaido boats were 
fishing there. About 100 tons a day were being landed, and 
the ports were suffering a shortage of freight cars. 


The salmon fleets sailed four days later this year than 
last. Some fishermen complained that because of the de- 
lay they would miss the high-priced red salmon, 


The Japanese catch quota for 1960 agreed on at the 
Moscow meeting was 67,500 metric tons, as compared with 
85,000 tons lastyear. Within the quotathe red-salmon quota 
is 15,500 tons, estimated as 7,750,000 fish. Last year it 
was 16,000 tons or 8 million fish. Once again, not more 
than 2.5 million of the red salmon are to be caught west of 


165° E. longitude, 


At the Moscow meeting it was also decided that in 1960 
the existing areas within the convention area, in which the 
capture of salmon on the high seas by movable fishing gear 
is prohibited, will be continued as last year, Furthermore, 
in order to protect the pink-salmon resource of the west 
coast of Kamchatka, this year only there will be a cessation 
of the capture of salmon by movable gear in the two zones 
within the convention area south of 48° N, latitude. Of the 
total number of drift nets used in the salmon fishery in 
1960, not less than 25 percent shall have meshes measur~ 
ing 65 mm, from knot to knot, 


in addition, in order to protect the crab resource, com- 
mercial fishing for crab will not be carried on in 1960 in 
several areas adjacent to the west coast of Kamchatka, and 
certain other measures will be taken, 


The Commission has agreed on policies for joint scien- 
tific investigation of salmon, crab, and herring. The neces~ 
sity for an exchange of fishery experts in 1960 has also been 
recognized and recommendations have been made to the 
contracting parties to implement such exchange, 
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’ Japan (Contd.): 
° The Commission’s fifth meeting will convene on Janu~ 
~ ary 23, 1961, at Tokyo, The Commission ratified the Proto~ 
col of its fourth meeting on May 18, 1960, 
According to an official message from the Japanese 
Mi ry of Foreign Affairs to the Ministry of Agriculture 
5] and Forestry, the details of the areas newly closed to 
Japanese alm on fishing in the North Pacific in 1960 are 
18 follows: | 
; A rectan gular area bounded by 45° 51’N. and 48°N. 
=| latitude, 155 E. and 160°E, longitude; and a triangular 
4 tween the boundary of the convention area and 151° 
longitude. (The Sujsan Keizai, May 21; Nippon Suisan | 
ra n, May 23; and Nippon Keizai Shimbun, May 19, 1960.) | 
) 
= * 
TWO WHALING FLEETS SAIL 
FOR NORTH PACIFIC: 
The Japanese 14,000-ton w haling fac- 
ryship Kyokuyo Maru sailed for the 
‘a North Pacific from Yokohama on May 21, 
196 with 10 catcher boats. The fleet, 
‘a operated by three tapanase fish- 
; p npanies, is scheduled to reach the 
d. W x grounds on May 27 and to con- 
7 perating until September. Inad- | 
to the factoryship and catcher 
s, the fleet also includes 3 refrigera- | 
) r ships, 6 carriers, and a tanker. Pro- 
ction plans call for a catch of 70 blue 
whales, 1,420 fin whales, and 120 hump- 
, ick whales (800 blue-whale units in all) 
nd 200 sperm whales. These are ex- 
pected to yield 12,000 metric tons of 
n en oil, 18,080 tons of frozen whale 
) meat, 800 tons of salted whale products, 
48 tons of whale-liver oil, and 5 tons of 
th ther whale products; 1,700 tons of sperm 
ta 000 tons of frozen sperm whale meat, 
6.8 tons of sperm whale-liver oil, and 
of 141 tons of salted and other sperm whale 
products. 
0 
a On May 20 the No. 2 Zunan Maru 
re, (13,000 tons gross) sperm-whale fleet, 
nai ointly operated by five Japanese com- 
8 panies sailed from Kobe for the North 
° Pacific. Besides the factoryship, the 
- Zunan Maru fleet comprises 7 catcher 
boats, a refrigerator ship, and 2 car- 
n- riers; this fleet will also be served by 
ae the same tanker as the Kyokuyo Maru 
fleet. The fleet will operate from May 28 
ee to August 10 and will return to Japan Au- 
es- gust 18. It plans to catch 1,600 sperm 
een whales (average length 45 feet), and pro- 
duce 12,512 metric tons of oil, 3,520 tons 
of refrigerated meat, 1,088 tons of salted 
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| prices on April 18, 


|er extent in Salina Cruz. 
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meat, 53.5 tons of liver oil, and 4.8 tons 








of teeth. (The Suisan Tsushin, May 21; 
The Suisan Keizai, May 22, 1960.) 
"i ier 
P.* 
ae 


Mexico 


| SHRIMP EX-VESSEL PRICE WAR AT 
| CAMPECHE AND CARMEN: 





Another increase in shrimp ex-vessel 
1960, the fourth since 


| April 2, marked the continuance of the 
price-war that has been going on in Car- 
| men and Campeche, Mexico, 
| two months. 
| in Carmen, 
| vessel 


for about 
The price war, originating 
had had its influence on ex- 
prices in Campeche and to a less- 
It is reported 
to be a struggle between two companies 


| over control of the Carmen shrimp fleet. 


The struggle, coming at this time, has 


| been viewed with considerable apprehen- 
| sion by the rest of the shrimp companies 


in Mexico since they feared it might af- 
fect their position during the price nego- 
tiations with the cooperatives. Only mem- 
bers of fishery cooperatives are permit- 
ted to catch shrimp in Mexico, but only a 
| small fraction of the shrimp fleet is own- 
|ed by the cooperatives. Consequently, 
|each year the boat owners collectively 
|negotiate with the cooperatives over the 
|ex-vessel price to be paid for the shrimp. 
| The negotiations, under government su- 
|pervision, were scheduled to begin on 

| May 15 this year. 


Price increases since April 2, 1960, 
reportedly have been restricted to Car- 
men and Campeche. Salina Cruz prices 
are reported not to have increased. 


At Carmen and Campeche, between 
April 2 and April 18, ex-vessel prices, 
\for certain sizes, increased by as much 

s 7 U. S. cents a pound for the 21-25 
and 26-30 count and 3 U. S. cents a pound 
for sizes larger than 21 count to a pound, 
The same price is being paid for all vari- 
eties of shrimp at Carmen and Campeche. 
(United States Embassy dispatch from 
Mexico, April 19, 1960.) 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


FISHERY TRENDS FOR 
YUCATAN PENINSULA: 


State of Yucatan; Fishery products takenfrom the waters 
off the State of Yucatan (located in the northern dave of the 
Peninsula of Yucatan) are primarily fish such as the grouper, 
rather than shellfish. Few shrimp or spiny lobster are 
found, Catches which enter commercial channels are gen- 
erally sold to a cold~storage plant at Progreso, Others 
are sold locally as fresh fish, especially when brought a- 
shore at small ports at some distance from Progreso. 
Problems which have retarded the Yucatan industry are the 
absence of refrigeration facilities and the use of small boats 
which are limited to fishing in good weather near shore. 





The Yucatan Governor’s 1960 program envisages the or~ 
ganization of the industry, the construction or acquisition of 
larger boats, experimentation with refrigerated vessels, 
and the construction of refrigerating plants in small ports, 
especially Sisal, Chelem, Chuburna, and Telchac Puerto. 
The Governor predicts that a daily catch of 50 tons could be 
realized with larger boats and an organized industry. An 
obstacle to the refrigeration plants is the absence of elec~ 
tricity. 


State of Quintana Roo: The waters off Quintana Roo from 
Isla Mujeres south to Chet apparently « 1 a con~ 
siderable amount of spiny lobster j reports. 
There are several fishing cooperatives operating out of 
Chetumal and commercial landings of spir , report~ 
edly, could be profitable both on the isla of ¢ 1 and 
at Isla Mujeres if the problems of refrigeratio 
port could be solved, Despite the interest of t! 
of Quintana Roo in the development of the ir 
ing the construction of cold-storage plants 
foreign investments are risky. The current lol 
ended on March 15, states an April 25, 1960, report fron 
the United States Consul in Merida. 
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POSTPONEMENT OF SHRIMP 
FISHERMEN'S PRICE 
NEGOTIATIONS PROBABLE: _ 

Although official announcement has 
not yet been made, it is probable that 
negotiations between the Mexican fish- 
ermen's cooperatives and vessel own- 
ers concerning the price to be paid fish- 
ermen for 1960/61 shrimp landings will 
be postponed for three months. The 
1959/60 contract expired on May 15, 
1960, and normally negotiations would 
begin on that date. However, the Gov- 
ernment has asked for, and the National 
Chamber of the Fishery Industry has a- 
greedto,athreemonths' postponement. 
As of May 10, the Chamber had not re- 
ceived confirmation of the postponement, 
but reliable sources believed the present 
contract probably will be extended. The 
purpose of the postponement is to pro- 
vide more time for the Government to 
study the industry in all its aspects. 








Shrimp fishing in Mexico is reserved 
for the fishermen's cooperatives. By 
far the greater portion of the trawl fleet 
is owned by persons other than the fish- 
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ermen. The price the vessel owners pay 
the fishermen's cooperatives is fixed by 
a negotiated contract. The negotiations 
are held under governmental supervision, 


In the past, separate negotiations have 
been held at different times and different 


| contracts have been signed for the Gulf of 


Mexico and for the Pacific Coast fisher- 
This year, though different contracts 
eventually may be signed, the negotiations 


| for both the Pacific and the Gulf will be 


held jointly. (United States Embassy, 
Mexico, May 10, 1960.) 


SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS: 

March 1960: Higher shrimp ex-ves- 

1 prices, the settlement of the Guaymas 
boat lay-up, and the U. S. Tariff Commis- 





| sion hearings on the effect of shrimp im- 


| 


ports in the United States industry were 
the principal items of interest to the Mex- 
ican shrimp industry in March. Landings 
and exports were about the same in March 
1960 as in the same month of 1959. 


During March ex-vessel prices rose 
6-8 U.S. cents a pound at the Gulf of 
Mexico's port of Carmen and 7-11 U.S. 


| cents a pound at Salina Cruz on the West 


Coast. Price increases reflect both an 
improved market and a local price war 


| centered about Carmen-Campeche and 
| 
| carried over to some extent to Salina 


| Cruz. 


At the end of the first week in 
April ex-vessel prices were: 




















Shrimp Ex-Vessel Prices at East and West Coast 
Mexican Ports, April 4-9, _1960 

‘Size [At t Ciudad d del C Carmen [ At Salina Com 
No. Per Lb.) oe Brown, Pink | Brown | White 
‘ . . «(U. S. Cents a Lb. £ : 
Under 15 ... 70 55 57 
ees om wie 65 53 55 
tl Saree 55 43 45 
26/30... ea 50 39 39 
31/35. .... 47 ee 
ET, ec ik a - - a 37 
I re coun 39 - - 
41/50. se we 34 32 32 
B1/s0 ae 29 - - 
pi/over...-s - 27 27 

















After about two months of inactivity 
the Guaymas shrimp fleet put out to sea 
on March 20. The price dispute was 
settled on March 19. Reports indicate 
that mostly brown shrimp were being 
landed at Guaymas., 


Salina Cruz landings also were most- 








ly brown shrimp. At Carmen landings 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


were over 60 percent whites during the 
first half of March, but during the last 
half there was a shift to a preponderance 
of pinks. Campeche landings ran about 
90 percent pinks and most of the re- 
mainder were whites. 


\ succession of northerly winds kept 
Gulf of Mexico landings down in March, 
Carmen landings averaged less than 600 
pounds -per-trip during the first three 
weeks. The last week of March showed 
average landings of more than double 
that amount. Campeche landings ran a- 
bout 850 pounds per trip until the last 
when they rose to over 1,200 pounds- 
per-trip. 


week 


The white shrimp landed at Carmen 
were of good size, about two-thirds were 
30 count and under. Most of the pinks 
were 31 count and over. About 65 per- 
cent of the Campeche landings were 30 
count and under. 

The National Chamber of the Fishery 
Industry sent two representatives to 
Washington to testify before the U. S. 
Tariff Commission in opposition to pro- 
posed legislation for import duties and 
quotas on shrimp. (United States Em- 
bassy in Mexico City, April 19, 1960.) 

April 1960: The opening of a new 
shrimp-~breading plant and rising ex- 
vessel prices in the Gulf of Mexico ports 
of Carmen-Campeche were developments 
of interest in the Mexican shrimp fishery 

April. Shrimp landings and ex- 
in April were reported at a level 
slightly above those of April 1959. 


uring 


ports 


A 


\ shrimp breading plant started op- 
erating in Salina Cruz on Mexico's west 
coast the last of April. This makes two 
such plants for Mexico. The first plant 
is located in Coatzacoalcos, Veracruz. 
When the new plant is in full production 
Mexico will have a daily capacity (one 
eight-hour shift per day) of between 
9,000 and 10,000 pounds of breaded 
shrimp (finished product). 


1 


Shrimp ex-vessel prices in April con- 


tinued to rise at Carmen and Campeche 
‘price war," 


due to a local There 
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were no changes in Salina Cruz ex- 
vessel prices in April. 

















Shrimp Ex-Vessel Prices at East and West Coast 
Mexican Ports, as of May 10, 1960 

Size At Carmen-Campeche | At Salina Cruz 

(No. Per Lb.) White, Pink, & Brown | Brown | White 
. (U. S. Cents a Lb. --Headless) . 

Under 15 ... 80 55 57 
IbsJae i 6 « es 72 - 
ae - 53 55 
Bisee es “ s 67 43 45 
Serene waese 62 39 39 
Bas Oe Wc 0s 57 ~ - 
Re. bandh - 37 37 
wa 6 was 47 - - 
ra 42 32 32 
).) are 35 - - 
Si/over ... - 27 27 

















As customary at this time of year, 
Salina Cruz landings were reported to be 
dropping off. With some improvement in 
weather, Carmen-Campeche landings 
averaged somewhat higher than during 
March. Carmen boats averaged about 
800 pounds of shrimp tails per trip and 
Campeche about 950 pounds in April. 


Carmen shrimp species composition 
shifted from about 80 percent pink the 
first week of April to about 50 percent 
white the next two weeks and to about 60 
percent brown during the last week. Size 
composition also shifted from about 70 
percent 31 and over the first week to 
about 60 percent 30 and under the fol- 
lowing two weeks and to about 60 percent 
31 and over the last week. 


Campeche landings also varied in spe- 
cies and size composition although not as 
widely as at Carmen. The first week a- 
bout 90 percent of the landings were pink 
and 10 percent white, running about 75 
percent 30 and under count. The second 
week they ran about 80 percent pink and 
20 percent white with a few browns. The 
sizes dropped to about 50 percent 30 and 
under. The third week they ran about 70 
percent pink, 20 percent brown, and 10 
percent white, with about 60 percent 30 
count and under. The last week they were 
about 85 percent pink, 10 percent white, 
and 5 percent brown, with about 75 per- 
cent 30 count and under. (United States 
Embassy, Mexico, May 11, 1960.) 


VERACRUZ AREA MACKEREL 


FISHERY TRENDS: 
The mackerel fishing season cover- 








ing the first quarter of 1960 and part of 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


April proved to be more profitable to 
Veracruz area fishermen this year than 
last. They obtained higher prices--be- 
tween 1.90 and 2.20 pesos a kilogram 
(6.9-9.0 U. S. cents a pound), and sold 
more fish. 


The higher prices are due to the fact 
that the purchasing monopoly which was 
plaguing the fishermen and keeping prices 
low has now disappeared, at least tempo- 
rarily. 


The larger quantity of fish sold may 
be partly due to a campaign which was 
-arried on by the Mexican Government 
for cheaper fish. Increase of sales to 
Mexico City was particularly noted. 
(United States Consulate report from 
Veracruz, April 26, 1960.) 





Morocco 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
FIRST QUARTER 1960: 
The first quarter of the year i 
tive time for the Moroccan fish 1s 
the period exports c atin 1ed at a high | 


ne export quote 










fod 








for the next year and : 
set, and the Marine Fishing Institute 
tivities. Preliminary figures show a tot: y 

slightly below that of the 1958 season. However, the ex- 


port of canned fish so far this season (from June 1959 
through May 1960) as of the end of March is better than 
in the last 10 years except for the banner year of 1957 





Sales of canned sardines are holding up well, being a- 


, 
bout the same as the average for the last ten years, 
Tuna and other canned fish exports bring the totals up. 
Figures for January this year show better sales than 
normal, 


With the encouragement of these good sales, canned 
sardine export quotas were raised. A committee of 
Government and private representatives met in Febru- 
ary, and the decision was made to export 230,09) more 
cases this season and to set the quota at 1,900,000 cases 
for the 1961 season. Both these figures represent in- 
creases over the last year and will require strenuous 
efforts to fulfill, 


In conjunction with this heightened optimism, activi- 
ties were intensified in the Marine Fishing Institute with 
the help of additional personnel detached from the corre- 
sponding French institute. Continued efforts are being 
made to use electrical fishing apparatus in the particularly 
salty Moroccan waters. Success has been reported in re- 
search on an inexpensive sardine paste, and work continues 
on the improvement of fish meals and flours, 





Unofficial figures on the 1959 landings indicate a total 
of 355.8 million pounds. Landings included 201.2 million 
pounds of sardines, 55.5 million pounds of mackerel, 3.1 
millioa pounds of spiny lobster, 94.6 million pounds of 
other inshore and offshore fish, and 1.4 million pounds of 
other shellfish. 
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Discussions took place between representatives of all 
segments of the Moroccan fishing industry at a meeting of 
the Central Committee of Fishing in Casablanca from April 
13-15, 1960. Recommendations were made for the construc- 
tion of small boats for coastal fishing and for the creation 
of a Moroccan fleet for deep-sea fishing. Priority of pur- 
chase was urged for fresh fish for internal consumption in 
conjunction with the campaiga for increased domestic con- 
sumption of fish and fish products. Commissions were 
formed to study modernization and commercialization, 
(United States Embassy in Rabat, April 18, 1960). 


Netherlands 


ANTARCTIC WHALING EXPEDITION 
COMPLETES 1959/60 SEASON: _ ul 
The management of the. Netherlands 
whaling company has announced that the 
expedition headed by its 26,830-ton fac- 
toryship Willem Barendsz ended opera- 
tions on April 15, 1960. Total production 
for the 1959/60 season was 26 percent 
higher than during the 1958/59 season. 












































[Whale Products Produced by Netherlands Whaling Fleet in 
Antarctic, 1958/59 and 1959/60 Seasons 

| | Product Seasons 

| ewe 1959/60 [1958/59 

- « « (Metric Tons)... 

4 eee 23,505 18, 663 

Se ee i1 12 

[Meat meal ae 4,711 3, 696 

The management stated that it was 
| 


satisfied with the total catch, even though 
the daily output was disappointing, as the 
catch season comprised 122 days com- 


rent season has reportedly been sold at 
£,72.5 (about US$203) per long ton (2,240 
pounds) to a British firm. This is the 
same price at which the whale oil was 
sold during the previous season and in 
view of the present lower price level on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pared with 69 days for the 1958/59 season. 


The entire whale oil output for the cur- 
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Netherland (Contd.): 


the international whale oil market, it 
was better than expected. The price 
paid by the British firm for the Dutch 
whale was the same as that paid for 
Norwegian oil. 


The Netherlands whaling company 
recently concluded a contract with a 
large Japanese fisheries company for 

the delivery of whale meat at a price of 

Pe 0 (US$26. 53) per metric ton (about 
1.2 U. S. cents a pound). The Nether- 
lan ae company will be able to deliver 
about 6,000 tons of whale meat to the 
Japanese firm per year. The Japanese 
firm will shortly have a freezing instal- 
lation available and will process the 
whale meat into pet food and expects to 
sell these products to a British firm at 
a price of fl, 700 ($185.68) a metric ton 
or close to 8.4 U. S. cents a pound, 


Since the production of whale prod- 
ucts exceeded 20,000 tons during the 
1959/60 season, the Netherlands whaling 
company, in accordance with an agree- 
ment with the Netherlands Government, 


will pay a six percent dividend this year, 


according to an April 27, 1960, dispatch 

from the United Consulate in Am- 

ste rdam. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1960, 
53 and 57 








Norway 


COD FISHERY TRENDS, MAY 1960: 


Norway’s annual Lofoten cod fishery, largest of its 
kind in Europe, gave poor results this year. When the 1960 
season closed in April, after nearly three months of hectic 
t fishermen had landed a total of 37,387 metric tons 
od, This was 6,790 tons less than last year and only a-~ 
3,000 tons more than in 1958, the worst Lofoten season 
s century. Landings in the past decade have averaged 
55,000 tons a year, while the average number of fish- 
ermen was nearly twice as large as in 1960. At the peak of 
the 1960 season, 9,766 fishermen were engaged in the Lofo- 
ten fishery. The average, however, was only 5,683 men in 
l fishing craft, the lowest ever recorded, 














Prospects seemed bright when the Government fishery 
ctors went to work on January 31. Reports indicated 
large shoals of mature cod were approaching the Lofo~ 
Islands, And the cod did show up, but most of the time 
fish were too low in the water to be readily caught by 

ir nets, Line fishermen and jiggers made out better. 
Purse~seiners were banned from Lofoten for the second 
year in a row, 












rhe inspection service in Lofoten covers the 116-nau- 
tical-mile stretch from Risvaer in the east to R¢st in the 
west, The chief of the district and his 60 assistants have 
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full police authorities while the season lasts. Conditions 
in ports and on the banks are checked throughout each day, 
partly by cruising around in the eight speed boats at the 
disposal of the inspection service. 


The Lofoten fishery is conducted according to fixed 
rules, some of which date back to the 18th century. Ves~- 
sels depart for the banks and return to port at a certain 
hour of the day, with special signals for coming and going. 
Inspection vessels follow the fleet both ways. Night fishing 
is not permitted, and Sunday is a day of rest. On the banks, 
inspectors make certain that drift-netters and long~liners 
Stay within their allotted strips of water without encroach~ 
ing on each other. Jiggers are free to fish anywhere they 
please, 


Fishermen must observe stringent Government regula~ 
tions for handling their catch. As soon as the cod are 
hauled aboard, they must be bled to keep the meat white. 
Then, they must be gutted to prevent bacterial growth. 
Finally, the fish must be thoroughly washed while still at 

sea, 


When the cod (bled, gutted, and washed) are delivered 
| to filleting and freezing plants ashore, inspectors are on 
| the job to check quality, packaging and weight, visiting 
; each plant at least once a day. Strict government regu~ 
lations require that only fish which were alive when bled 
may be used for filleting. The code of procedure also 
stipulates the method of filleting and freezing, types of 
packing, and modes of transportation, The inspectors 
who enforce this code work directly under the Norwegian 
Directorate of Fisheries. 


Only a fraction of the total Norwegian fish catch which 
in 1959 was 1,369,665 tons, goes to filleting and freezing 
plants. In 1959, these had a combined production of a- 
bout 30,000 tons, largely cod fillets. It takes 10 pounds 

| of raw fish to make 4 pounds of fillet, so processing 
plants consumed altogether some 75,000 tons to achieve 
the 1959 output, 


Most of the Norwegian frozen fish is exported to earn 
valuable foreign exchange. All but a few of the 30 odd 
freezing plants in North Norway distribute their products 
through a jointly~owned sales organization (Norsk Frossen- 
fisk A/L.) whose fillets and fish sticks are sold in 20 foreign 
countries, Of the 24,000 tons sold last year, over 20,000 
tons, worth Kr. 70 million (US$979,000) went to foreign cus~ 

| tomers, The United States, which is Norsk Frossenfisk’s 
biggest market, took over 8,500 tons. 


The second largest producer of frozen fish fillets in 
| Norway (A/S Findus, Oslo), has its plant at Hammerfest, 
northernmost town in the world, About 75 percent of the 
5,000 tons produced there annually is exported. The 
principal markets are in Great Britain and Sweden, Un- 
der a government proposal, now before Parliament, the 
North Norway Development Fund would be authorized to 
| guarantee a Kr. 12.5 million (US$174,825) loan for Fin- 
| dus to expand its annual plant capacity to 10,000 tons. 

(News of Norway, May 12, 1960.) 


GOVERNMENT VOTES AID 
FOR FISHERMEN: 

The Norwegian Storting on March 14, 
1960, appropriated 22 million kroner 
(US$3,080,000) for the aid of the herring 
and cod fishermen during the first half 
of 1960. The amount will be apportioned 
as follows: kr. 14.5 million ($2,030,000) 
for gear subsidies; kr. 6.0 million 
(US$840,000) for support of cod fish 
prices in North Norway; kr. 1.0 million 
($140,000) for bait subsidies; and kr. 0.5 
million ($70,000) for other aid to the cod 
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Norway (Contd.): 


fishermen. According to an official of 
the Ministry of Fisheries, an additional 
kr. 8 million ($1,120,000), of which kr. 
4 million ($560,000) is to be used for 
price supports, will be appropriated 
later for the second half of 1960. 





In 1958 the Storting had appropriated 
kr. 34 million ($4,760,000) for the cod 
fishery, nearly all of which went into 
price supports. The shift away from 
price supports to gear and bait subsidies | 
follows a recommendation of the Brofass | 
Committee which had investigated means 
of increasing the profitability of the fish-| 
eries. In view of the size of the price 
support program in 1958, the Storting 
determined that it would be inadvisable 
to discontinue the practice completely 
in 1960. 


The eventual discontinuation of price 
supports will remove one of the causes 
of the dispute between the fish filleting 
and freezing industry and the North Nor- 
way fishermen's marketing organization, 
over the alleged discriminatory policy 
of the organization in the distribution of 
the price support funds. The freezing 
industry has been complaining because 
the price support funds have been used 
to support the prices paid by other cod 
processing industries and not those paid 
by the freezing industry. The organiza- 
tion maintains that the freezing industry 
can afford to pay higher prices and does 
not need any price support funds. (United | 
States Embassy, Oslo, March 18, 1960.) | 


| 
| 


SUPPORTS 12-MILE FISHING ZONE: 
Norway's representative to the 88-nation Conference 
mn the Law of the Sea at Geneva declared on March 31 that 
his country would support the Canadian proposal, This calls 
for a territorial sea limit of 6 miles, plus an adjacent 6- 
mile fishing zone from which foreign fishing vessels would be 
barred, The statement on Norway's position was made be~ 
fore Canada and the United States submitted their joint com- 
promise plan of 6 miles territorial sea plus 6-miles fishing 
zone with 10-year cut off for those nations with historic 
rights in the outer six~mile zone, 





Norway’s representative observed in part: ‘‘Our first 
conference, held in 1958, showed clearly that it would be 
impossible to reach a general agreement which would give 
coastal states the right to extend their territorial sea or 
their fishing zone beyond 12 miles. It was equally clear that 
a majority of the participating states was against a maxi- 
mum territorial limit of less than 6 miles. The main con- 
flict of interest was in regard to jurisdiction over the outer 
zone between 6 and 12 miles. This, therefore, is the point 
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‘*The conference in 1958 demonstrated clearly that 
the interests of coastal states in regard to fishing extend 
much farther out than those of so~called noncoastal states, 
A majority, therefore, supported the idea of providing a 
wider limit for the fishing zone than for the territorial sea, 
In my opinion, it would be unwise if this fact were to be 
ignored by the present conference. 


**On the basis of Norway’s national interests, we 
would have preferred a maximum territorial limit of 3 to 
4 miles. In our opinion, such an arrangement would also 
be the best for the world as a whole. We are aware, how- 
ever, that a majority of the states will not accept a terri- 
torial limit of less than 6 miles, and we will, therefore, 
adhere to the concession we made on this point in 1958, 


‘*As to the fishing zone, { wish to affirm that the Ca- 
nadian proposal is in accord with the national interests of 
Norway. Technical developments in deep~sea fishing and 
the heavy increase in trawlers along the coast of North Nor- 
way have created very serious problems for our traditional 
fisheries. Opportunities for our coastal fishermen to fish in 
their traditi~ .al waters are becoming ever more limited, be- 
cause their implements are destroyed and their ancient fish- 
ing banks wholly or partiy occupied by foreign trawlers, 
People in the coastal districts of North Norway are complete- 
ly dependent upon these fisheries. The fast growth of the for- 
eign trawler fleet represents a new and threatening factor in 
their lives. They maintain this necessitates new rules, and 
the government sees no choice but to provide a 12-mile fish- 
ing zone with exclusive rights for the nation’s fishermen, 

To give coastal fishermen a reasonable protection in exploi- 
tation of their traditional fishing grounds and use of their 
traditional implements is, in our view, an equitable way of 
balancing conflicting interests, not only along the Norwegian 
coast but in all parts of the world,’’ concluded Norway’s rep=- 
resentative at the Conference, (News of Norway, April 14, 
1960.) 


Pakistan 


PLANS FOR BUILDING 

NEW TRAWLERS CHANGED: 
~ In December 1959, the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment allocated Rs400,000 (about 
US$85,000) towards the cost of 14 otter 
trawlers to be built outside of Pakistan. 
As of the latter part of April 1960, only 
one order had been placed. 





The Government has now decided to 
have the trawlers built by the Karachi 
Shipyard and has reportedly asked the 
one licensee to try to cancel his order. 
Licenses are not being revoked, but the 
14 licensees are being asked to use the 
foreign exchange to import components 


such as engines, refrigeration equipment, 


and deck gear. An additional 9 firms 
will be given licenses for the import of 
such components, according to an April 
28 dispatch from the United States Em- 
bassy in Karachi. 
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Peru 


ANCHOVY FISHERMEN 

RESUME TIE-UP: 

~ After a 15-day negotiating period, 
Peruvian anchovy fishermen at the port 
of Callao on May 11 resumed the tie-up 
which began in mid-April and closed fish 
meal plants in Callao and other ports a- 
long the Peruvian coast. During the ne- 
gotiations, 2 of 4 demands were met-- 

a weekly rest day and increased allow- 
ances for meals. However, plant and 
vessel owners have refused to accord 
the fishermen a specified percentage of 
the price per ton for the formation of a 
fishermen's mutual association, the 
United States Embassy at Lima reported 
on May 13, 1960. 





EXPANSION OF FISHERIES RESEARCH 
EXPECTED IN 1960: 

~ Fisheries research by Peru may be 
expected to gain impetus during 1960, if 
the program announced during the first 
quarter of 1960 by the Bureau of Fisher- 
ies and Hunting of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture can be carried out. The three- 
fold program consists of an investiga- 
tion of ocean resources, particularly 
bonito, the cultivation of fresh-water 
fish and crustaceans, and technical stud- 
ies of quality control of fisheries prod- 
ucts. 





The Governing Council! of the Special 
Fund of the United Nations has made a- 
vailable to Peru the sum of US$1,374,300, 
part of which is to be used for the crea- 
tion of a Marine Research Institute for 
the study and development of Peru's ma- 
rine resources. There has been no indi- 
cation as yet whether the balance of the 
United Nations fund will be used for the 
program announced by the Ministry, 
states an April 12, 1960, dispatch from 
the United States Embassy in Lima. 





EXPORTS OF FISHERY 
PRODUCTS, 1958-59: 

Exports of frozen fish and shellfish, canned fish, and fish- 
ery byproducts by Peru in 1959 increasedfor all items ex«cept 
shrimp, Total exports of all fishery products increased by 
140 percent in quantity and 152 percent in value as compared 
with 1958, Fish-meal exports of 277,600 metric tons in 1959 





were up about 162 percent from the 105,777 tons exported in 
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Peru’s Principal Fishery Products Exports, 1958-1959 
1959 1958 
Product 
Quantity’ Value jQuantit Value Y/ 
Metric |Million| US$ | Metric |Millioy US$ 
Tons Soles |1,000 | Tons | Soles} 1,000 
Frozen Fish: 
Tuna 17,466 53.3) 1,944 9,808) 27.4 | 1,176 
Skipjack tuna 7,928 23.9 871 6,073) 17.4 747 
Swordfish 347 4.4 160 335) 3.4 146 
Shrimp 88 2.0 73 228} 4.5 193) 
Total frozen 25,829 83.6; 3,046 16,444) 52.7 | 2,262 
(Canned Fish: 
Bonito 16,745) 174.2) 6,346 12,541/116.2 | 4,987 
Tuna 776 6.4 233) 888) 7.6 326) 
Total canned| 17,521] 180.6) 6,579) 13,429)123.8 | 5,313 
Byproducts; 
Fish meal 277,600} 860.5)31,348)105,777/271.1 {11,635 
Fish oil 17,165 44.7) 1,628 1,643 4.5 193 
Sperm oil 10,004 33.9) 1,235) 7,352] 25.7 1,103 
Whale meal 3,317 9.7 353) 1,695 3.9 167 
Total by~ 
products 308,086) 948.8)34,564/116,467|305.2 |13,098 
Total fishery 
products 351,436/1,213.0/44,189/146,340/481.7 [20,673 
1/F.o.b. value. The average exchange rate for U. S. dollars was 27.45 soles in 1959, 
and 23.30 soles in 1958, 





in 1959 indicates that in addition to increases in the supply 
of raw material there was an increase in the recovery of oil 
from the fish-meal operations. (U. S, Embassy in Lima, 
April 12, 1960.) 


FISH MEAL EXPORTS CONTINUED 
UPWARD TREND IN FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1960: 

The continued expansion of Peru's 
fish-meal industry is indicated by data 
on fish-meal exports through the port of 
Callao for January-March 1960. During 
that period exports through Callao of 
59,752 metric tons were up 190 percent 
from the 20,633 tons exported through 
that port in the same period of 1959, Ex- 
ports of fish meal from Callao by months 
for 1960 (1959 in parentheses) were: Jan- 
uary 15,607 tons (5,567 tons), February 
26,668 tons (9,341 tons), and March17,477 
tons (5,725 tons). 





Exports from Peru via Callao in 1959 
accounted for about 40 percent of the to- 
tal fish-meal exports. Reports from the 
fish-meal industry indicate that by the 
end of April this year stocks of fish meal 
on hand will be exhausted, as close to 
60,000 tons of fish meal were scheduled 
for export inthat month. The same 
sources estimated that Peru would pro- 





1958, 


The more than tenfold jump in the exports of fish oil 





duce 400,000 tons of fish meal in 1960, 
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the United States Embassy in Lima re- 
ported on April 12, 1960. 


The plants located in the Lima-Callao 
area early this year were getting com- 
plaints from residents of the metropoli- 
tan area because of the odors coming 
from the plants and the Maritime Ter- 
minal Basin area (where water saturated 
with organic fish wastes is dumped). The 
closing of the offending plants in the 
Lima area by the end of April was a- 
greed upon by the mayors of the munici- 
palities affected. The plants had until 
April 15 to stop polluting the harbor 
area. 


REGULATIONS ON FISHING 
INDUSTRY ISSUED: 


Pursuant to Supreme Decree No. 46 of December 5, 
1959, issued by the Peruvian Ministries of Marine, Ag- 
riculture, and Labor and Indian Affairs, a special com- 
mission was appointed to study conditions in the Peruvian 
fishing industry, particularly relations between owners 
and operators of fishing vessels and fishermen, By Su- 
preme Decree No, 6 of April 15, 1960, issued by the 
same agencies and published in El Peruano of April 16, 
a Project of Regulations for the Fishing Industry, pre- 
pared by the special commission, was approved and in- 
corporated into the Regulations of Captainships and Na- 
tional Merchant Marine. 








The Regulations consist of six Chapters and 74 Ar- 
ticles, which may be summarized as follows: 


Chapter I: Control of vessels, ship owners and o; 


pers 
tors, and fishermen are under the 





jurisdiction of Cay 
ships of Ports. Foreign fishing vessels may not oper: 
in Peruvian waters without express permission, Defines 
fish according to location where caught, Captainships of 
Ports must assure the strict observation of regulations 
for the protection of fish and of guano birds, Only Peru- 
vian citizens or resident foreigners n ay engage in hunt- 
ing for whales, sea lions, etc. 
their products. 


, and in the elaboration of 


Chapter II: 
tions of each category, documents required, and how to 
obtain them, 


Defines categories of fishermen, obliga- 
a , & 


Chapter III: Defines fishing vessels, registration re- 


quirements, equipment, etc. 


Chapter IV: Obligations of ship owners and operators. 


Chapter V: Defines the three types of work contracts 
under which fishermen are to work, and the rights and ob- 
ligations of all vessel owners, operators, and fishermen 
under each type. 


Chapter VI: Provides that all risks not covered by la- 
bor contracts may be covered by private insurance, mu- 
tual companies, cooperatives, etc. Where risks are cov- 
ered by work contracts, pertinent labor and social welfare 
legislation is applicable. 


The Regulations distinguish between three types of work 
contracts: Society, direct labor contract, and partic- 


ipation contracts in which members of vessel crews par- 
ticipate in the proceeds of the sales of the catch, Only un- 
der the direct labor contract system can fishermen obtain 
social security benefits provided by law for other industries 
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under the Caja Nacional de Seguro Social. Most fishermen 
are excluded from these benefits, and this includes the an- 
chovy fishermen who work under the participation system, 
Therefore, the publication of the Regulations merely clari- 
fies points already on the statute books, and does not help 
satisfy the demands of the anchovy fishermen, who were 
still tied-up as of April 26, states an April 26, 1960, des- 
patch from the United States Embassy in Lima. 


Anchovy fishermen at Callao and Chimbote have been on 
strike since April 12, with anchovy fishermen at other ports 
joining the strike since its inception, They are demanding 
four benefits: (1) standard price of 80 soles (US$2.89) a 
metric ton to be paid by ship owners or operators to fisher- 
men; (2) increase from 60 to 100 soles (US$2.17-3.61) per 
day for food for crews; (3) obligatory paid rest on Sunday; 
(4) creation of a Mutual Fund from which social security 
benefits would be obtained, by payment of 5 percent of 
salaries by operators, and another 5 percent share by the 
fishermen, 


SCHOOL FOR FISHING VESSEL 
CREWS ESTABLISHED: 

~The Peruvian Ministry of the Navy has 
created a fisheries school (La Escuela 
de Capacitacion de Pesca), which was 
opened at Chimbote on May 15, 1960. The 
teaching staff will be drawn largely from 
the Naval School, and its first objective 
will be to enable operators of fishing ves- 
sels to obtain professional masters! li- 
censes, as required by the recently-is- 
sued Fishery Industries Regulations. 
Later, other courses will be offered for 
members of vessel crews, states a May 
13, 1960, dispatch from the United States 
Embassy in Lima. 








Philippines 


IMPORT CLASSIFICATION CHANGED 
FOR SQUID (CUTTLEFISH): 

In an April release by the Central 
3ank of the Philippines, squid (cuttlefish) 
was one of the commodities which was 
classified as a nonessential consumer 
item. Previously, squid was classified 





|as a decontrolled item. 


As a result, imports of this product 
into the Philippines will be adversely 
affected. As a decontrolled item, im- 
porters were able to secure dollar ex- 
change without difficulty at a fixed rate 
of 2.5 pesos per US$1. As a nonessential 
consumer item, the importer will have to 
pay the ''free market'' rate of 4.0 pesos 
per US$1 for dollar exchange, and the a- 
mount available will be limited. Thus, 
not only has the cost of dollar exchange 
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Philippines (Contd.): 


needed to import squid increased 60 per- 
cent, but also the quantity available is 
limited. 


This change in classification may 
have a strong bearing on United States 
exports of canned squid. In the first 
quarter of 1960, United States exports 
to the Philippines were 3,924,000 pounds 
and represented 86 percent of the total 
United States trade in that product. In 
1959, total United States exports of squid 


(Manila Bulletin, April 28, 1960.) 


s South-West Africa 


FISHERY PRODUCTS VALUE 
LO We R IN 1959: 
rhe total value of fishery products produced in South- 
West Africa during 1959 is estimated to be about £8.4 mil- 
n (US$23.4 million) as compared with 4.9.3 (about 
- US$25.9 million) in 1958. The decline was due to a delib~ 








erately planned 25-percent reduction in the production of 

anned pilchards to help ease high inventories on hand at 
beginning of the year. 

The annual catch limit of 250,000 tons of pilchards was 


revised upwards to 260,000, but now includes maasbanker 
as well. A far more significant development was a sub- 
sequent decision by the Administration to temporarily in- 
rease the catch limit by a further 40,000 tons to a total 
f 300,000 tons for the year. This decision was taken to 
ble the six factories at Walvis Bay to step up produc~ 
of fish meai to compensate for a declining market 
for this product due to Peruvian competition. This 
nal tonnage of raw fish, coupled with a 25-percent 
ack in output of canned fish, enabled the six Walvis 
actories to turn out 60,852 tc ons of fish meal and 
19, 72 tons of fish oil in 1959 as compared with 46,200 
tons and 12,381 tons respectively in 1958. 















While the permanent annual limit on the catch of pil- 
hards and maasbanker still remains at 260,000 tons, the 
nistration has again announced an increase in the 
it for 1960 to a total of 310,000 tons or 50,000 tons a~ 
> the limit, 





South-West Africa’ Ss Production of Sardinés (Pilchard) 
and Spiny Lobster Products, and White Fish Landings, 
1958 and 1959 























Product | 1959 | un 
ececes (Short Tons). | 

| 

\Pilchards: 
GEE occcecteceooe 41,943 58,422 
Fish meal. .ccccesecse 60,852 46,200 
Fish of] ..ccccccccece 19,377 12,381 
| covcee (1,000 Lbs.)..... 

Spiny Lobster: 
CGE ons 06.0.4 8,0 00.0.0 |} §02.7 430.3) 
Proms tale... ccjecsse 2,478.3 1,777.3} 
| Meal. 1,881.6 
|White fish 6,619.6 
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Carryover stocks of fish meal, oil, and canned fish 
from 1959 production by South-West Africa were negligi- 
ble. According to estimates from the industry, the mar- 
ket for canned pilchards in 1960 looks promising, The 
Walvis Bay factories are therefore expected to step up 
production of canned pilchards to the 1958 level or higher. 


During the early part of the year, spiny lobster boats 
at Luderitz were able to bring in substantial catches due 
to favorable weather conditions. This enabled the six fac- 
tories in that port to increase production of canned and fro- 
zen spiny lobster tails by 35 percent over the 1958 figure. 





to the Philippines were 6,139,000 pounds. 


(Consulate General report, dated April1, 1960, from Cape 
Town.) 


a 
| Spain 


ANCHOVY LANDINGS HEAVY 
IN BILBAO AREA: 

The anchovy fishing season in the 
Bilbao area of northern Spain, which 
opened on March 1, 1960, and ends May 
31, is proving to be excellent this year. 
Large quantities of anchovies, canned in 
olive oil or salted, are being exported to 
the United States, Italy, and other coun- 
tries. The supply is greater than the 
canneries can accommodate, with the 
result that prices have dropped to as 
low as 1.50 pesetas a kilogram (about 
1.1 U. S. cents a pound) wholesale, and 
catches are being limited in accordance 
with instructions from the fishermen's 
syndicate. (United States Consulate 
dispatch from Bilbao, April 19, 1960.) 





KK KK * 
* * * 


VIGO FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JANUARY-MARCH 1960: 


Fish Exchange: A total of 11,968 metric tons of fish 
were landed during the first three months of 1960, as com=- 
pared with 23,280 tons for the previous quarter and 15,097 
tons for the first quarter of 1959, The usual drop in fish 
catches during the first months of the year was sharper this 
year because of extremely unfavorable weather. Another 
factor was that the closed season for sardines started on 
February 15. 








The total value of the landings for the first quarter of 
1960 and the last quarter of 1959, calculated in U, S, dollars 
| (at 60 pesetas to the dollar), was $2,287,161 and $3,197,017, 
respectively. For the first quarter of 1959 landings were 
valued at $4,113,717 (at 42 pesetas to US$1) 


Landings during the first quarter of 1960 were: 3,218 
metric tons of pomfret (1,757 tons for the fourth quarter 
and 4,069 tons for the first quarter of 1959); 2,498 tons of 
small hake (2,418 tons for the fourth quarter and 3,665 tons 
for the first quarter of 1959), and 1,198 tons of horse mack~ 
erel (2,228 tons for the fourth quarter and 1,590 tons for 
the first quarter of 1959). Sardine landings amounted to 
1,083 tons (11,186 tons for the fourth quarter and 774 tons 
for the first quarter of 1959) 


The average price per kilo for all fish at the Exchange 
during the first quarter of 1960 was 11.63 pesetas (8.8 U.S. 
cents a pound) as compared with 8.33 pesetas (6.3 U. S, 
cents a pound) in the fourth quarter and 11.56 pesetas (12.5 
U. S, cents a pound) in the first quarter of 1959. 
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Spain (Contd.): 


Landings of hake continued to drop, and amounted to only 
85 tons as compared with 119 tons during the previous 
quarter and 180 tons during the first quarter of 1959. The 
average price per kilo during the quarter was 56.09 pesetas 
(42.5 U. S, cents a pound) as compared with 63.30 pesetas 
(48.0 U, S, cents a pound) for the previous quarter and 50.92 
pesetas (55.1 U. S, cents a pound) for the first quarter of 
1959. 


Fish Canning and Processing: Canning activity during 
the first quarter of the year was at the annual low-point, 
and usually remains so until the beginning of the new alba-~ 
core season in the late spring. Exports of last year's pro~ 
duction continued at a high rate and compensated for re~ 
duced sales domestically. Domestic sales are estimated 
to have dropped 10 percent in January, 20 percent in Feb~ 
ruary, and about 30 percent in March as compared with 
the same months in 1959. While this is not a general esti- 
mate for the whole fish canning industry, it does give an 
indication of the general situation. The new canning season 
is expected to begin without the substantial unsold stocks 
which caused general uneasiness in the canning industry 
during the early part of 1959. 





Exports: Preliminary 1959 production figures for 
the Spanish fish canning industry indicate a decrease 
from 1958 levels, while data for the first 11 months of 


1959 show an increase in the volume of exports over the 
same period in 1958, Production declined from 53,892 
metric tons in 1958 to 50,976 tons in 1959, a drop of 5.4 
percent, Exports for the first eleven months increased 
from 11,673 tons in 1958 to 13,094 tons in 1959-~an in- 
crease of 11.2 percent. Exports of canned anchovies, 
sardines, tuna, and ‘‘other fish’’ increased in this period, 
except for anchovies which decreased from 6,532 tons in 
1958 to 4,944 tons in 1959, 


New Can Factory Proposed: A group of 13 Vigo 
fish packers, in conjunction with a French firm, have so- 
licited approval from the Ministry of Industry for the es~- 
tablishment of a can factory in Vigo. The French firm 
will provide 45 percent of the 44 million pesetas 
(US$733,333) of capital--partly in the form of foreign ex~ 
change and partly in machinery and equipment. 








The production of the can company is estimated at 
900,000 cases a year, with an estimated raw material 
consumption of 5,000 metric tons of tinplate, 50 tons of 
tin, and 100 tons of lead. The tin and tinplate will be im-~ 
ported and purchased domestically, while the lead will be 
acquired from domestic producers, 


Most of the 13 canners participating in the project are 
of medium to large size in comparison with the rest of 
the industry. Some of the largest, and most successful, 
exporters are not among the participants. 


Sardines: The two months off-season on sardine 
catches went into effect on February 15, 1960, and continued 
until April 15. Designed primarily as a conservation meas~ 
ure to prevent exhaustion of the species in coastal waters, 
the ban has been in effect for several years. 


New Syndicate Tax Levied on Fish Shipments: A new 
fish tax levied by the Provincial Fish Syndicate of Ponte- 
vedra on fish shipped to the interior has been imposed 
retroactive to January 1, 1960. The tax, originally announced 
as 40 pesetas per metric ton (about 67 U. S. cents a metric 
ton) was subsequently changed to 4 pesetas (about 6.7 U. S. 
cents) a metric ton, As first announced the tax was to have 
covered all fish landed at provincial exchanges except fish 
for local consumption, The tax has since been amended 
to exclude fish for industrial purposes locally, and now in- 
cludes only fish shipped to markets outside the Province. 
This category, however, includes approximately two-thirds 
of the volume of fish landed in the port of Vigo. Estimates 
of the yield in Vigo, adjusted for the lowered rate and the 
additional exceptions, run below 200,000 pesetas (US$3,333) 
annually, 





Cod: The largest of the three important cod companies 
in the northwestern region of Spain has recently initiated 
production in its new plant in La Coruna, and is thus com~ 
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pleting the shift in the base of its operations from Vigo to 
La Coruna, This shift could eventually make the latter the 
most important fishing port in Spain, a position long held 
by Vigo. The new plant, said to be one of the largest in Eu- 
rope, has a reported capacity to handle approximately 
30,000 metric tons of cod a year, and expects to process ° 
24,000 tons a year initially. The plant is equipped with 
cold-storage rooms with a capacity of 12,000 tons, and 12 
Danish~built drying tunnels capable of handling 100 tons 
daily. 


The new plant is modern and well laid-out, but according 
to advocates of the factoryship as the plant of the future for 
the Spanish fishing industry, the new plant is excessively 
costly and represents a retrogression for the Spanish cod 
industry. To date, Spain has no factoryships in operation, 
although the hull of a factoryship was recently launched by 
a shipyard near Bilbao, However, it is said to be a long 
way from completion, 


Territorial Limits: Unilateral action by Ireland in 
redefining its territorial waters and the opening of the Ge-~ 
neva Conference on the Law of the Sea have brought the 
problem of fishing rights home to the Spanish industry. 
Ireland's decision to extend the three-mile limit to a line 
connecting salient points has closed off several areas along 
the western coast of Ireland previously fished by Spanish 
trawlers. This unilateral action, coming just a few months 
before the Geneva Conference, has been widely criticized 
in Spanish fishery publications. 


Although adoption of a ‘‘six and six’’ formula by the 
Geneva Conference would prejudice current fishing rights 
enjoyed by the Spanish fleet, there is an inclination within 
the industry to regard this as the least harmful of the 
various alternatives which result from the conference. 
Such a solution is looked upon apprehensively, however, 
not only because of the exclusion of Spanish vessels from 
certain areas, but also because of the frictions that are 
regarded as inevitable in the policing of extended terri- 


torial waters. (United States Consular dispatch from Vigo, 
April 12, 1960.) 


Sweden 


FISH EXPORTS TO EAST GERMANY 
UNDER 1960 AGREEMENT: _—__|_ 
~ The Swedish West Coast Fish organi- 
zation in Goteborg has received an order 
from East Germany for fresh and fro- 
zen fish valued at 1,700,000 crowns 
(US$328,100). The order, which provides 
for exports of frozen herring and fresh 
and frozen mackerel, is a supplement to 
the contract signed in January 1960. 





The contract with East Germany at 
present calls for export of fish and fish 
products valued at 8,000,000 crowns 
($1,544,000) for deliveries during the 
first half of 1960. It is estimated that 
about 75 percent of the sales will come 
from the Swedish west coast. 


Exports to East Germany are chiefly 
of herring, cod and other fish fillets. 
The amount of Swedish fish exports is 
based upon the volume of other trade be- 


tween Sweden and East Germany as well 
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Sweden (Contd.): 


as the supply of fish caught by Swedish 
fishermen. 


In 1959, East Germany did not pur- 
chase fish and fish products for the 22.5 
million crowns ($4,342,500) provided in 
the global compensation arrangement 
and the value for the 1960 calendar year | 
has therefore been fixed at 18 million 
crowns ($3,474,000). In June or July 
this year it will be decided whether East 
Germany is going to purchase Swedish 
fish valued at 10 million crowns 
($1,930,000) for deliveries during the 
latter part of 1960. (United States Con- 
sulate dispatch from Goteborg, May 4, 
1960.) 
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Tunisia 


EXPORTS OF MARINE PRODUCTS 

AND SNAILS TO THE 

UNITED STATES, 1955-59: 
Cuttlefish bone and snails were the 

principal marine and related products 


exported to the United States by Tunisia | 





for 1955-1959. Other products included | 
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about 44 tons, valued at $35,000 in 1959. 
(United States Embassy in Tunis, May 2, 
1960.) 


ae 


FISHERIES TRENDS, MARCH 1960: 

In late March 1960, a Japanese fish- 
ing vessel called at the Tunisian port of 
Mahdia to supply Japanese-caught tuna to 
In 1959, the 
tuna catch in Tunisia was a failure with 





| only 200 metric tons landed as compared 
| to a normal year's catch of 1,000 tons. 


The lower cost of Japanese-caught tuna 


| has again made possible the export of 
| Tunisian canned tuna to France. 


Produc- 
tion costs of Tunisian-caught and canned 
tuna remain high and inhibit exports. 


Further delays have occurred in the 
delivery of four International Cooperation 
Administration-financed trawlers being 
constructed in Italy for Tunisia's "Office 
National de Peche.'"' It is now hoped that 
two trawlers will be delivered in June and 
and two in August. 


With the exception of a slight increase 
in the export of fresh fish, Tunisian fish- 
ery products exports showed further de- 
clines in 1959, although the total fishcatch 















































Tunisia's Exports of Marine Products and Snails to United States, 1955-59 
Product Quantity Valuel/ 

1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1955 i959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1955 

<r ee (Metric Tons) ....+ ees be s 6 ene © 4 na eke 
ee eae ee ee ee - - | - - - - - - i 
Cuttlefish bone .......-..- 20 25 24 45 132 17 22 16 53 170 
NOME oy 3 i Rated sh 24 | 37 | 34 | 54 60 | 18 22 13 | 21 26 
Octopus, dried ...2.-+.- - Siok 1 - 2 - - 1 - 1 
Sea shells re | Ss ee ee - | - | ++ 7 = - - 4 4 - 
ie Oe PMA S Bi 240i Ba” 194 | 35 44 34 85 204 
1/Values converted at rate of 0.420 dinar equals US$1. 
[2/Snail exports are probably live land snails which are commonly sold in some of the larger United States wholesale fish 
|__markets 








small quantities of sponges, dried octo- 
pus, and sea shells. From 1955 exports 


of all these products dropped from 194 
metric tons, valued at US$204,000, to a- 
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is believed to have increased. Dinar de- 
valuation would likely have a beneficial 
effect in the stimulation of fishery pro- 
ucts exports, but improved fish-handling 
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Tunisia (Contd.): 


procedures, modernization of canneries, 
and reduced cost of the cans are re- 
quired if the Tunisian fishing industry 
is to become truly competitive in the 
world market. (United States Embassy 
in Tunis, May 2, 1960.) 





U.S.S.R. 


ANTARCTIC WHALING FLEETS 
RETURN AFTER GOOD SEASON: 
~ The Soviet whale factoryship Soviets- 
kaya Ukraina and 19 catchers arrived in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, April 16, 1960, 
from the 1959/60 trip to the Antarctic. 
Soon after arrival the commanding offi- 
cer called a press conference during 
which he expressed his satisfaction with 
the trip just terminated. He stated that 
the factoryship, which was recently com- 
pleted, had a crew of 1,247 and that its 
construction cost of £3 million (US$8.4 
million) was more than offset by the 
profits (probably means gross value) 
from this trip which he estimated at 4 
million (US$11.2 million). 








The Russian commander stated that 
4,350 whales of various kinds were 
caught, and that the factoryship manu- 
factured 38,600 tons of whale oil, 7,270 
tons of fish meal, 2,140 tons of frozen 
meat suitable for animal feed, and 726 
tons of frozen liver. He also said that 
his fleet caught more whales than any 
of the other whaling fleets competing in 
the Antarctic, among them Japanese, 
Norwegian, and British. He claimed that 
the other Soviet factoryship Slava had 
the second best fishing record during 
the season. (United States Embassy in 
Montevideo, April 20, 1960.) 





FISHERIES LANDINGS 
INCREASED IN 1959: 

Fisheries landings in the Soviet Union 
in 1959 were close to 6.8 billion pounds 
(3,064,000 metric tons) as compared with 
about 6.5 billion pounds (2,931,000 met- 
ric tons) in 1958, according to an article 
in the Soviet trade magazine Rybnoe 


Khozjajstvo (No. 1 issue for 1960) and 





| 
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as reported in Fiskets Gang (April 7, 
1960), a Norwegian fishery trade peri- 





| odical. 


| 
| 


The increase in landings in 1959 was 


| at about the same level as the average 


increase during the 1954-58 period, or 
about 135,000 metric tons annually. If 
the increase continues at the same level 
for the remaining six years of the seven- 
year plan, the goal of the plan (4,626 mil- 
lion tons or about 10.2 billion pounds in 
1965) will not be reached. Soviet author- 
ities, however, expect to increase the an- 
nual level. For 1960 the plan's require- 
ments have been increased 10 percent 
over the 1959 landings, that is 306,000 
tons. 


The Soviets did not meet the planned 
quota in 1959 by 40,000 tons. 
western area, the Esthonian, the Lithu- 
anian, Murmansk, and Archangel areas 
fulfilled their quotas--Murmansk by over 
24,900 tons. The Latvian and the Kali- 
ningrad areas, which are to be expanded 
to important ocean fishery bases, did not 
meet the plan's quotas. 


The increased catch in 1960 will be 
taken by bringing new fishing areas into 
use. Fishing will not be intensified on 
the old fishing grounds which will tend to 
protect and increase the fishery reserves 
there. This is especially true in coastal 


and inner waters. 


The demand of consumers for lean 
herring and certain other varieties of 


| small fish is limited, so the catch of 
| those species will be reduced significant- 


ly. In the North Atlantic the catch of 
small fish will be completely suspended, 
but the catch of ocean perch, cod, and 
flounders will be increased. 


The fish-processing industry is con- 
fronted with great problems in 1960. Its 
production goal presupposes an increase 


| of 7 percent and a more varied production 


will be required. Live fish, and iced and 


| frozen fish must make up 23 percent of 


| the total production. 


It is stated that the 


| necessary technical equipment for such 


| an expansion is at hand if utilized cor- 


rectly. Smoked and dried fish are to 


| constitute 4.6 percent of the production. 


Se se ook ok 
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uU. S. S. R. (Contd.): A BMRT vessel is a combination fish- 
ing craft, factory vessel, and freighter. 
It is equipped for filleting, processing of 
the waste into fish meal, manufacture of 
oil, freezing, and cold storage. At the 
end of March the BMRT-315 was sched- 
uled to depart on its third trip. (Fiskets 
Gang, Norwegian fish trade periodical, 
April 14, 1960.) 


LITHUANIANS FISH 

NEWFOUNDLAND BANKS: 

~ Fifty fishing craft will be sent to the 

Newfoundland banks from Klajpeda 

(Memel), Lithuania in 1960 as compared 

with 11 last year, according to the March 
issue of Sovjetskaja Litva. The ves- 

sels were due on the banks in April. 




















The Lithuanians maintain that theyhave | + EH RS 
lemonstrated that ocean perch can be 
fished profitably on the Newfoundland SEVEN-YEAR PLAN INCLUDES 
inks with medium-size vessels. EXPANSION OF FISH FREEZING: 
Included in Russia's seven-year (1959- 
Defective equipment and insufficient 1965) plan for the development of quick- 
training and experience of the crews freezing facilities for many foods, is the 
meanwhile have continued to be serious threefold expansion of quick-freezing of 
problems. fish. The plan calls for the production 
of 1,300,000 metric tons of frozen fish 
[The same periodical reports that by 1965--900,000 tons to be frozenaboard 
BMRT-315 Sergej Esenin, Latvia's first vessels and 400,000 tons frozen ashore. 
rge freezer trawler has returned to This is three times the amount of fish 
Ri from its second trip (December 23, frozen at present. 
» March 4, 1960). The vessel 
1550 metric tons of processed fish To aid in achieving the planned goal, 
s compared with a planned quota of 420 the Soviet Union has one research Insti- 
ns. This included 60 tons of fish meal tute for quick-freezing which employs 65 
(planned quota 30 tons) and 15 tons of oil | technicians and 165 other workers. Many 
(planned quota 3 tons). The catch was other well-equipped laboratories are also 
( yn the Newfoundland banks. One | available. (Indust. Obst.-u. Gemuseverw, 
ly took 20 tons of fish. | vol. 44, no. 19, Oct. 8, 1959, pp. 442-443), 
TW, 





\PANESE CAPTURE DOLPHIN AND PILOT WHALES FOR AQUARIUMS 


\t the port of Arari in Shizuoka Prefecture, Japan, famous for live cap- 


res of porpoise, alarge school of pilot whales (blackfish) and bottle-nose dol- 
phin appeared on June 10, 1960. With the regular season nearing its end, the 
fishermen of Arari had resigned themselves to having no "porpoise bonus" this 
year, but the advent of the big school, the first in 17 months, roused them to 

rious activity. On June 10 a total of 120 pilot whales and 50 bottle-nose dol- 

1in were captured. Pilot whales are worth 6,000 yen (US$17) each to aquar- 
iums, and the dolphin, which are the most talented of cetacean performers, 
bring 50,000 yen ($140) each. Thus the day's catch was worth over 3 million 


| yen ($8,300) to the fishermen of Arari. (Nippon Suisan Shimbun, June i5, 1960.) 
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Federal Trade Commission 


CRAB FISHERMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
DENIES CHARGES OF UNFAIR COM- 
PETITION AND RESTRAINT OF TRADE: 

A Westport, Washington, Association 
of crabfishermen andits officials, trus- 
tees, andfishermen members, have denied 
(Answer 7859, Crabs) Federal Trade 
Commission charges that they have ille- 
gally restrained competition inthe Dunge- 
ness crab industry in their area. 





Replying to the Commission's April 7, 
1960, complaint, they state the associa- 
tion is a fishermen's cooperative organ- 
ization operating under the Fisherman's 
Cooperative Marketing Act, which en- 
trusts to the Secretary of the Interior ex- 
clusive jurisdiction for determining 
whether any such association monopo- 
lizes or restrains trade in interstate or 
foreign commerce. 


The Commission, they declare, "is 
therefore without jurisdiction to proceed 
in this matter. The Department of the 
Interior has heretofore considered the 
same practices and acts herein com- 
plained of and determined that there is 
no evidence of any monopolistic prac- 
tices unduly enhancing the price of crab," 


A further contention is that under the 
Fisherman's Cooperative Act the As- 
sociation and its members are immune 
from civil proceedings based on the an- 
titrust laws in the absence of any alle- 
gation they have entered into transactions 
with persons or organizations not ac- 
corded immunity under the statute. 


The respondents deny Commission 
charges that they have used threats of re- 
prisals, intimidation, and physical vio- 
lence and other coercive methods ina 
conspiracy to prevent other dealers from 
buying or selling processed and unproc- 
essed crabs and to get nonmember crab 
fishermen to join the association. 


FEDERAL 
' ACTIONS 





The association admits the " 
ship Agreement" 


Member- 
gives it the power to 

determine the canners and crab proces- 
sors with whom it and the members will 


deal. However, it denies the Commis- 
sion's allegation that its main function 
is to fix prices paid by canners to mem- 
bers for their catch, which is taken from 
the coastal waters of Washington and Or- 
egon and the adjacent ocean. 


The members account for "a majority" 
of the fresh crabs originating in the for- 
mer State, not "almost all" as the com- 
plaint alleged, the answer says. Simi- 
larly, it states, the association's total 
membership is about 180 fishermen, not 
250; and 50 members, not 90, formed a 
cooperative known as Washington Crab 
Producers, Inc., and bought a crab proc- 
essing cannery which competes with all 





other crab processors and canners. 
| 

The respondents further deny charges 
| that (1) they have actual or potential 
| power to monopolize all phases of the 
boerksas industry in their area because sub- 
| Stantially the same men control the crab 
| fishing fleet through the association, and 
|own or control the cannery cooperative, 
and (2) this monopoly power, coupled with 
| the coercive tactics allegedly employed, 
Jin the to unlawfully destroy competition 
in the industry. 





| 

| Joining in the answer to the complaint 
jare the trustees or officers of the associ- 
ation who act as representatives of the 
entire membership. 


* KK OK HK 


SHRIMP PROCESSING MACHINERY 
FIRM CHARGED WITH SUPPRESSING 
COMPETITION: 





The Federal Trade Commission is- 
sued charges on May 19, 1960, that a 
New Orleans, La. 





, partnership has un- 
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most of which do not become payable un- 
til 1966; and (5) charging licensees in 
Oregon, Washington, and Alaska dis- 
criminatory and much higher rates than 
those granted to licensees in other states. 


The complaint further charges that the 
New Orleans machinery firm and the 
Houma packing firm have combined in 
carrying outthese unfair practices, which 
have had the following adverse effects, 
among others: the New Orleans machin- 
ery firm has acquired a virtual monopoly 
in the domestic shrimp-processing ma- 
chinery market; its competitors and po- 
tential competitors have been hindered in 
their business; inventors and potential in- 
ventors have been deterred in the distri- 
bution and marketing of their machines; 
shrimp processors in competition with 
the Houma packing firm have been in- 





7 July 1960 
lawfully achieved a virtual monopoly in 
the shrimp-processing machinery busi- 
ness, and suppressed competition in the 
$16-million-a-year shrimp industry 
(Complaint 7887, Shrimp.) 

Joined in the Commission's complaint 
are the firm's 6 active partners, who al- 
so are cited as representative of the ap- 
proximately 26 limited partners; and a 
packing company of Houma, La., which 

r= is a silent partner and also is owned and 
controlled by members of the family 
F owning the New Orleans shrimp-proc- 
1 essing machinery firm. 
The machinery firm leases, licenses, 
. und sells shrimp-processing machinery, 
m including peelers, cleaners, graders, de- 
te veiners, and separators. The Houma 
packing company is one of the nation's 
largest processors of raw shrimp, which 
ty" is taken primarily from the Gulf Coast 
2 shing area, the complaint says. 
Prior to 1947, it continues, shrimp 
was picked by hand labor, In that year 
yt two of the partners received a U. S. pat- 
ent for a peeling machine, and since that 
ime the New Orleans machinery firm 
C- 1as obtained ownership or control of 
1 numerous additional patents on process- 

s machinery. Due to the efficiency of 

these machines, domestic shrimp proc- 








oC essors must use them in their plants in 
order to compete in the market. 

= The complaint charges that the New 

b Orleans machinery firm and its prede- 

id cessor company have used these typical 

% unfair methods of competition in inter- 

ith | state and foreign commerce: (1) en- 

| ring into agreements with patentees 

7 ind prospective patentees, thus obtaining 
exclusive rights to processing machines; 

d in most instances never attempting 
nt to manufacture, develop, or commercial- 
ci- ly exploit such machinery; (2) acquiring 


from inventors rights to all their future 
nventions in this field; (3) filing patent 
Iringement suits against manufacturers 
and users of a competitive peeler de- 
veloped by a New Orleans inventor and 
patented by him in 1957; and offering un- 
fair selling terms to purchasers and 
prospective purchasers of this machine 
located in foreign countries; (4) re- 
quiring licensees to buy a certain num- 
ber of the firm's debentures at $500 each, 








jured, and a tendency toward monopoly 
in the shrimp industry has occurred. 


The respondents were granted 30 days 
in which to file answer to the complaint, 


| 





Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


| FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
| 
| 
} 


PROPOSED ADDITION TO LIST OF 
SPICES, SEASONINGS, ETC.,, 
RECOGNIZED AS SAFE: 

The U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion proposes to add to the list of spices, 
seasonings, essential oils, etc. recog- 
nized as safe and exempt from the re- 
quirement of tolerances. The additional 
list includes about 82 spices and other 
natural seasonings and flavorings, es- 
sential oils, oleoresins, and natural ex- 
tractives. Included in the list are such 
items as chervil, thyme, sage, lemon 
peel, ambergris, algae, dulse, etc. The 
common name and botanical name of 
plant source is given in the list. The 
proposed additions were listed in the 
Federal Register of May 19, 1960. In- 
terested persons were given 30 daysfrom 
the date of publication to file written com- 
ments on the proposal. 











In the January 19 issue of the Federal 
Register, a list of about 70 spices and 
other natural seasonings and flavorings; 
128 essential oils, oleoresins, and natu- 
ral extractives; and 3 miscellaneous ad- 
ditives were listed by the Food and Drug 
Administration as safe for intended use, 
within the meaning of the Federal Food, 
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became effective May 5 when they were 
published in the Federal Register of that 
date. Notice of intention to establish the 
salmon steak standards was carried in 
the Federal Register on February 27, 
1960. 








Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


proposal would add to the January 19 list. 


Those interested in complete details 
should write directly to the Food and 
Drug Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 





Department of the Interior 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


REAU OF OMMERCIA FISHERIES 


QUALITY STANDARDS ESTABLISHED 


FOR FROZEN SALMON STEAKS: 


The May 19 
| 


N. Y. Firms 


The standards were developed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
in cooperation with the fishing industry, 
Public meetings were held in Seattle, 
Wash.; Chicago, I1l.; and New York City, 


adopting the standards and 


the accompanying inspection may mark 
the product "U. S. Grade A" or "U.S. 


Grade B"--both designated good-quality 


merchandise. 


The Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies, with the help of the fishing industry, 
has already established quality standards 
for frozen fried fish sticks, raw frozen 
breaded shrimp, frozen raw halibut 


blocks. 





Voluntary standards for the produc- 





| 
| The 
| now 32 


steaks, frozen haddock fillets, cod fillets, 
raw breaded portions, and frozen fish 


Bureau reports that there are 
processors with continuous in- 


tion of high-qualityfrozen salmonsteaks | spection service. 


Title 50—WILDLIFE 


Chapter I—Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior 


SUBCHAPTER K—PROCESSED FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
PROCESSED PRODUCTS THEREOF, AND CER- 
TAIN OTHER PROCESSED FOOD PRODUCTS 


PART 178—UNITED STATES STAND- 
ARDS FOR GRADES OF FROZEN 
SALMON STEAKS 


On page 1730 of the FepERAL REGISTER 
of February 27, 1960, there was published 
a notice and text of a proposed new Part 
178 of Title 50, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions. The purpose of the new part is to 
issue United States Standards for Grades 
of Frozen Salmon Steaks under the au- 
thority transferred to the Department 
of the Interior by section 6(a) of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of August 8, 1956 
(16 U.S.C. 742e). 

Interested persons were given until 
March 26, 1960, to submit written com- 
ments, suggestions or objections with 
respect to the proposed new part. No 
comments, suggestions or objections have 
been received, and the proposed new part 
is hereby adopted without change and is 
set forth below. This amendment shall 
become effective at the beginning of the 
30th calendar day following the date of 
this publication in the FeperaL REGISTER. 


Dated: April 29, 1960. 


ELMER F. BENNETT, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 





Propuct DESCRIPTION, STYLE, AND GRADES 
Sec. 
178.1 Product description. 
178.2 Style of frozen salmon steaks. 
178.3 Grades of frozen salmon steaks. 
DIMENSIONS 
Recommended dimensions. 


FACTORS OF QUALITY AND GRADE 


Ascertaining the grade. 
DEFINITIONS 


178.21 Definitions. 


Lot CERTIFICATION TOLERANCES 


178.25 ‘Tolerances for certification of offi- 


cially drawn samples, 
Score SHEET 


178.31 Score sheet for frozen salmon steaks. 


PropuctT DESCRIPTION, STYLES, AND GRADES 
§ 178.1 Product description. 


Frozen salmon steaks are clean, whole- 
some units of frozen raw fish flesh with 
normally associated skin and bone and 
are 2.5 ounces or more in weight. Each 
steak has two parallel surfaces and is 
derived from whole or subdivided salmon 
slices of uniform thickness which result 
from sawing or cutting dressed salmon 
perpendiculafly to the axial length, or 
backbone. The steaks are prepared 
from either frozen or unfrozen salmon 
(Oncorhynchus spp.) and are processed 
and frozen in accordance with good com- 





mercial practice and are maintained at 





temperatures necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the product. The steaks in 
an individual package are prepared from 
only one species of salmon. 

(a) Species. Frozen salmon steaks 
covered by ‘this standard are prepared 
from salmon of any of the following 
species: 

Silver or coho (O. kisutch). 

Chum or keta (O. keta). 

King, chinook, or spring (O. tshawytscha). 

Red, sockeye (O. nerka). 

Pink (O. gorbuscha). 


§ 178.2 Styles. of frozen salmon steaks, 


(a) Style I—Random weight pack. 
The individual steaks are of random 
weight and neither the individual steak 
weight nor the range of weights is spec- 
ified. The steaks in the lot represent 
the random distribution cut from the 
head to tail of a whole dressed salmon 

(b) Style II—Random weight combi- 
nation pack. The individual steaks are 
of random weight and neither the indi- 
vidual steak weight nor range of weights 
is specified. The steaks in the lot repre- 
sent a combination of cuts from selected 
parts of the whole dressed salmon. 

(c) Style 11I—Uniform weight or por- 
tion pack. All steaks in the package or 
in the lot are of a specified weight or 
range of weights. 

§ 178.3 Grades of frozen salmon steaks. 

(a) “U.S. Grade A” is the quality of 
frozen salmon steaks that possess good 
flavor and odor, and that for those 
factors which are rated in accordance 
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with the scoring system outlined in the 
following sections the total score is not 
less than 85 points. 

(b) “U.S. Grade B” is the quality of 
frozen salmon steaks that possess at least 
reasonably good flavor and odor, and 
that for those factors which are rated in 
accordance with the scoring system out- 
lined in the following sections the total 
score is not less than 70 points. 

(c) “Substandard” is the quality of 
frozen salmon steaks that fail to meet 
the requirements of the “U.S. Grade B.” 

DIMENSIONS 
§ 178.6 ded dime 

(a) The recommended dimensions of 
of frozen salmon steaks are not incorpor- 
ated in the grades of the finished product 
since dimensions, as such, are not factors 
of quality for the purpose of these 
grades. However, the degree of uni- 
formity of thickness among units of the 
finished product is rated since it is a 
factor affecting the quality and utility 
of the product. 

(b) It is recommended that the thick- 
ness (smallest dimension) of individually 
frozen salmon steaks be not less than 
¥ inch and not greater than 144 inches. 


Recom 








FACTORS OF QUALITY AND GRADE 
§ 178.11 Ascertaining the grade. 


sideration of the following: 


to all factors 





States. 
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The grade is ascertained by observing 
the product in the frozen, thawed, and 
cooked states and is determined by con- 


(a) Factors rated by score points. 
The quality of the product with respect 
is scored numerically. 
Cumulative point deductions are assessed 
for variations of quality for the factors 
in accordance with the schedule in Table 
I, in the frozen, thawed, and cooked 
The total deduction is sub- 


tracted from the maximum possible 


score.” 
(b) Factors governed by 
rule”. 


and (10). 
grade, 
and the 


score” “limiting rule” 


Table L 





TaBLe I—ScHEDULE OF PoINT DEDUCTIONS FoR Factors RaTeD By Score Potnts! 


score of 100 to obtain the “product 


“limiting 
The factors of flavor and odor, 
in addition to being rated by score points, 
are further considered for compliance 
with the “limiting rule” grade require- 
ments of flavor and odor in Table I, as 
defined under Definitions § 178.21(g) (9) 


(c) Determination of the final product 
The final product grade is de- 
rived on the basis of both the “product 
grade 
requirements of flavor and odor, per 





















































Scored factors Description of quality variation Deduct 
FROZEN 
1, General appearance defects. ...............----- Per occurrence: 
Slight... 1-2 
Mode rate. 34 
sive ~ 5-10 
2 §GlR..ncnecosnccescuecccesooasesssevesnen (Per cos marrence) for each 1 sq. inch of surface area - 1 
3, ty of I vc ececttnccsconmanencet For each bie inch above 44” variation tolerance in 2 
steak thickness (max. deduction: 6 points). 
4. Uniformity of weight and minimum weight.....| Style 1 & IJ—Random weight. For each st 4 
P tween 2.5 and 3.0 ounces in weight per package, 
or per — of product for packages over 1 
pound net w 
Style 11I—U: 7 weight or portion. For each 1 
0.1 ounce beyond the 0.1 ounce tolerance of the 
specified portion weight range per 5 Ibs. of prod- 
uct, 
THAWED 
5. W ship defects: Blood spots, bruises, | Per occurrence: 
cutting, fins, foreign material, collar- Slight » 1 
irdle, loose skin, pugh marks, sawdust, 0 ES a ee 24 
3 s Excessive. 58 
6, Color defects: 
GIRR....ncccpnccpcecngeesesesuceseneteseneainn 1-2 
(a) Discoloration of fatty portion............- Moderate. 3-5 
Excessive. 6-10 
Slight 1-2 
(b) Discloration of lean portion..............- Moderate- 3-5 
Excessive. 6-10 
| Slight 1-2 
(ec) Non-uniformity of color... aetie Moderate. 3-4 
Excessive. 5-4 
RE ee Le ee Percent samp 
5 to 50... 1 
bl to 75. 2 
9S 00 BoD ccccncnccacuccsuccosecccceseusepennses 3 
COOKED 
{ GRGR....nwnncaccacencsencucevescoscuavesenesess 1-2 
8, Texture defect (tough, dry, fibrous, or watery) } Moderate 3-5 
ll ‘Excessive. 6-10 
Good ( 4) 0-2 
Wy NOt? 4, .conqeyeceessenamtidsoeneuaseniqnsiabenees Reasonat 3-5 
Substs andi 4 (S)..... 6-15 
10, Flavor: * 
f Good (A). eucesuccsnecsesesennagnnn 0-2 
Cie AI SIRs ccinttinnntimnintdiientininees Reasonat ly good ( (B). 3-5 
| Substandard (S)..... 6-15 
Good (A). 0-2 
Fe TORT PO cnccnncenscnttnntacoubencetis i Reasonably good (E 3-5 
Substandard (S)-..... 6-15 











! This sch 








ts e quivalent shall be examined for factor 4. 


edule of point deductions is based on the examination of sample units composed of: (a) An entire sample 
its contents (for retail sized packages) or (b) a representative subsample consisting of about one pound 
eaks taken from each sample package (for institutional sized packages), except that the entire sample 


rule” grade requirements of flavor and odor: Salmon steaks which receive over 5 deduction points for 


odor, or ‘fl avo r of the lean, or flavor of the fatty portion, she all we? be graded above substandard, and those which 


Teceive be tween 3 to 5 points shall not be graded abo 
(This is a “limiting rule” 


ve “U.S. Grade B,” 


regardless of the total product score. 
based on flavor and odor as defined alee definitions § 178.21(g) (9) and (10)). 


DEFINITIONS 


§ 178.21 Definitions. 


(a) “Slight” refers to a defect that is 
scarcely noticeable and may not affect 
the appearance, the desirability, and/or 
eating quality of the steaks. 

(b) “Moderate” refers to a defect that 
is conspicuously noticeable (not seriously 
objectionable) and does not seriously 
affect the appearance, desirability and/ 
or eating quality of the steaks. 

(c) “Excessive” refers to a defect that 
is conspicuously noticeable (seriously 
objectionable) and seriously affects the 
appearance, desirability, and/or eating 
quality of the steaks 

(d) “Occurrence” is defined as each 
incidence of the same or different types 
of defects. 

(e) “Cooked state” means that the 
thawed, unseasoned product has been 
heated within a boilable film-type pouch 
by immersing the pouch with product in 
boiling water for 10 minutes. Steaks 
cooked from the frozen state may require 
about two additional minutes of cooking. 
(f) “Actual net weight” means the 
weight of the salmon steaks within the 
package after removal of all packaging 
material, ice glaze or other protective 
coatings. 

(g) “Scored factors” (Table I): 

(1) “General appearance defects” re- 
fer to poor arrangement of steaks, dis- 
tortion of steaks, wide variation in shape 
between steaks, greater than normal 
number of head and/or tail pieces, im- 
bedding of packaging material into fish 
flesh, inside condition of package, frost 
deposit, excessive or non-uniform skin 
glaze, and undesirable level of natural 
color. 

(2) “Dehydration” refers to the ap- 
pearance of a whitish area on the surface 
of a steak due to the evaporation of 
water or drying of the affected area. 

(3) “Uniformity of thickness” means 
that steak thickness is within the al- 
lowed %-inch manufacturing tolerance 
between the thickest and thinnest parts 
of the steaks within a package or sample 
unit. 

(4) “Uniformity of weight and mini- 
mum weight” is defined in Table I. 
(Portions are designated by “weight 
range” or “specified weight.” The 
“weight range” of portions bearing 
“specified weight” designation on con- 
tainers shall be taken as the “specified 
weight” plus or minus 0.5 ounce unless 
otherwise specified.) 

(5) “Workmanship defects” refers to 
appearance defects that were not eliimi- 
nated during processing and are con- 
sidered objectionable or poor commercial 
practice. They include the following: 
Blood spots, bruises, cleaning (refers to 
inadequate cleaning of the visceral 
cavity from blood, viscera and loose or 
attached appendages), cutting (refers to 
irregular, inadequate, unnecessary, or 
improper cuts and/or trimming), fins, 
foreign material (refers to any loose 
parts, of fish or other than fish origin), 
collar bone, girdle (refers to bony struc- 
ture adjacent to fin), loose skin, pugh 
marks, sawdust and scales. 

(6) “Color defects”: 

(i) “Discoloration of fat portion” 





means that the normal color of the fat 
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shows increasing degrees of yellowing 
due to oxidation. 

(ii) “Discoloration of lean portion” 
means that the normal surface flesh 
color has faded or changed due to 
deteriorative influences. 

(iii) “Non-uniformity of color” refers 
to noticeable differences in surface flesh 
color on a single steak or between adja- 
cent steaks in the same package or sam- 
ple unit. It would also include color 
variation of the visceral cavity and skin 
watermarking. 

(7) “Honeycombing” refers to the 
visible appearance on the steak surface 
of numerous discrete holes or openings 
of varying size. 

(8) “Texture defect” refers to an 
undesirable increase in toughness and/or 
dryness, fibrousness, and watery nature 
of salmon examined in the cooked state. 

(9) “Odor” and “flavor:” 

(i) “Good flavor and odor” (essential 
requirement for Grade A) means that 
the fish flesh has the good flavor and 
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rancidity and from off-flavors and off-| Label: 
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odors. 

(ii) “Reasonably good flavor and odor” 
(minimum requirement for Grade B) 
means that the fish flesh may be some- 
what lacking in the good flavor and 
odor characteristics of the indicated 


Size of lot: 


Size and kind of container: 
Container mark or identification: 


yie 
Actual net weight: oueveueee (ounces) -._- 









species of salmon, is reasonably free of 








(substandard grade) means that the 
flavor and odor fail to meet the require- 
ments of “reasonably good flavor and 
odor.” 

LoT CERTIFICATION TOLERANCES 


§ 178.25 Tolerances for certification of 


Dehydration 


ad od ol 


THAWED 


Workmanship defects. 


moe 


General appearance defects... 


Uniformity of thickness 
Uniformity of weight... 


Color defects.......... 
H bing. 


rancidity, and is free from objectionable Scored factors 
off-flavors and off-odors. 
(iii) “Substandard flavor and odor” FROZEN 








. tLoney 


officially drawn samples. 


The sample rate and grades of specific 
lots shall ‘be certified on the basis of 
Part 170 of this chapter (Regulations 
Governing Processed Fishery Products, 
23 F.R. 5064, July 3, 1958). 


COOKED 


Som 


Total deductions. 


Tex 
omy (Limiting rule—Table I). 
. Flavor (Limiting rule—Table D. 





















































odor characteristic of the indicated Score SHEET ae ne 
species of salmon, and is free from shige Score sheet for frozen salmon | "i! srade._.----- 
steaks. 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1960 p. 74 
ke * & size, packed, and frozen in accordance 
with good commercial practice and are 
VOLUNTARY GRADE STANDARDS maintained at temperatures necessary 
PROPOSED FOR FROZEN for the preservation of the product. Four 
RAW HEADLESS SHRIMP: | different grades will be ee Ne 
Frozen raw headless shrimp pel | M4 S. Grade A" or "U.S. Fancy"; 
tary grade standards are proposed by J, S. Grade B" or'"U. S. Good' (3) iy, Ss. 


the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. The regulations are proposed 
for adoption in accordance with the au- 
thority contained in Title II of the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act of August 14, 
1946, as amended. Functions under that 
Act pertaining to fish, shellfish, and any 
products thereof were transferred to the 
Department of the Interior by sec tion 

6(a) of the Fish pot Wildlife Act of Au- | 


gust &, 1958. 


The proposed standards (published 
in the-Federal Register of May 7, 1960), 
if recommended to the Secretary of the 
Interior for adoption and made effective, 
will be the first issued by the Depart- 
ment prescribing voluntary grade stand- 
ards for frozen raw headless shrimp. 








The proposed standards include prod- 
uct description, grades, sizes; factors of 
quality and grade, including ascertaining 
the grade; definitions; lot certification 
tolerance; and score sheet. 


The frozen raw headless shrimp are 
described as clean, wholesome, head- 
less, shell-on shrimp of the regular com- 





mercial species. They are sorted for 





Pe ade C" or "U. S. Commercial" ; and (4) 
"Substandard,"" The size categories as 
listed in the proposed standards are: un- 
der 10 count, 10-15 count, 16-20 count, 
21-25 count, 26-30 count, 31-35 count, 
36-42 count, 43-50 count, 51-60 count, 
61-70 count, and over 70 count. Count is 
the number of shrimp per pound. 


>" 
a 36 
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Eighty -Sixth Congress 
(Second Session) 


Public bills and resolutions which 
may directly or indirectly affect fisher- 
ies and allied industries 
are reported. Introduc- A o 
tion, referral to Com- 
mittees, pertinent legis- 
lative actions, hearings 
and other actions by the 
House and Senate, as 








SY 
well as signature into law’ or other final 
disposition are covered. 
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July 1960 


ALASKA FISHERIES: Arctic Wildlife Range-- 
Alaska (Hearings before the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, United States Senate, 
86th Congress, Second Session, on S. 1899, a bill to 
authorize the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 
Range, Alaska, and for other purposes, October 20, 
22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 1959, and April 22, 
1960, Part 2--Ketchikan, Juneau, Anchorage, Sew- 
ard, Cordova, Valdez, and Fairbanks, Alaska), 457 
pp., printed. Contains statements, letters, tele- 
grams, and resolutions of various citizens, clubs, 
and various Federal Government and state offici- 
als, on the establishment of the Wildlife Range by 
the Federal Government. A statement by the as- 
sistant librarian of the Alaska Historical Library 
refers to the fisheries management of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service before Alaska became 
a state with particular reference to the conserva- 
tion of the king salmon. The statement of an Alas- 
kan state senator gives a brief history of the salm- 
on industry since the year 1925. Also contains and 
refers to the 1949 edition, Code of Federal Regula- 





tions, title 50, "Wildlife," subpart C. "Taking of 
Wildlife," a section of which is entitled ' Public 
Fishing." 


AREA ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960: S. 3569 
(Dirksen, for himself and Bush, Beall, Keating, 
Morton, and Javits), a bill introduced on May 18, 
1960, to establish a program of financial and tech- 
nical assistance designed to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemployment in eco- 
nomically depressed areas, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. This 
legislation is introduced to replace the Area As- 
sistance Bill (S. 722) which was vetoed by the 
President on May 13, 1960, but without those fea- 
tures that the President found objectionable. An 
identical bill H. R, 12286 (Widnell), and three simi- 
lar bills H, R. 12290 (Van Zandt), H. R. 12291 
(Fenton), and H. R. 12298 (Saylor) were introduced 
in the House on the same date. H. R, 12490 (Siler), 
identical to S. 3569, was introduced in the House 
on June 1, 1960. 























CHEMICAL PESTICIDES COORDINATION 
ACT: On May 26, 1960, the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries met in executive ses- 
sion and ordered favorably reported to the House 
a clean bill, H. R. 12419, in lieu of H. R. 11502, 
to provide for advance consultation with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and with state wildiife agen- 
cies before the beginning of any Federal program 
involving the use of pesticides or other chemicals 
designed for mass biological controls. H. R. 

12419 (Wolf), was the Committee bill, which was 
introduced in House on May 26; H. R. 12463 (King 
of Utah) was introduced in House on June 1, 1960, 
Similar to H. R, 11502; both were referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 




















H. R. 12419 was reported out by the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on June 9, 1960 
(H. Rept. 1786), and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 








H. Rept. 1786, Providing for Advance Consulta- 
tion Before the Beginning of any Federal Program 
Involving the Use of Pesticides or Other Chemi- 
cals (June 6, 1960, 86th Congress, Second Session, 
Report from the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries to accompany H. R, 12419), 6 pp., 
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printed. The purpose of the legislation is to in- 
crease protection to wildlife from the use of pesti- 
cides and chemicals used for the control of agri- 
cultural pests. This would be achieved by a re- 
quirement that, before a program involving the 
use of chemical insecticides, herbicides, fungi- 
cides, rodenticides, or other chemicals be initiated 
or financed by the Federal Government, the initi- 
ating agency be required to inform the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and to consult with that Serv- 
ice with a view toward minimizing the adverse ef- 
fect of the program on fish and wildlife resources. 
Report discusses purpose and need of legislation; 
presents the reports on the bill submitted by the 
departments of Agriculture, Interior, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Committee reported fa- 
vorably on the bill without amendment. ° 


The Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce on June 16, 1960, submitted Rete 
No. 1601 on S. 3473 (Magnuson) introduced in 
ate May 3, 1960, similar to H. R. 12419. el 
mittee amendment substituted the text of H. R. 
12419. 











COLOR ADDITIVES IN FOOD: On May 9, 1960, 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce concluded hearings on H. R. 7624, a 
bill to protect the public health by ‘amendin g the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so ! to 
authorize the use of suitable color additives in or 
on foods, drugs, and cosmetics, in accordance 
with regulations prescribing the conditions (in- 
cluding maximum tolerance) under which additives 
may be safely used. H. R. 7624 (Harris), intro- 
duced in the House on June 9, 1959, was reported 
out by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on June 7, 1960 (H. Rept. 1761). 





. Res. 599 (Delaney), introduced in the House 
on Jue th 14, a resolution for the consideration of 
and 2 hours debate on, H. R. 7624; resolution re- 
ported out without amendment (H. Rept. No. 1867). 


H. Rept. No. 1761, Color Additive Amendments 
of 1960 (June 7, 1960, 86th Congress, Second Ses- 
Sion, Report of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, to accompany H. R. 7624), 97 pp., printed. 
This legislation is to protect the public health by 
amending the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as 
to authorize the use of suitable color additives in 
or on foods, drugs, and cosmetics, in accordance 
with regulations prescribing the conditions (in- 
cluding maximum tolerances) under which such 
additives may be safely used. The report gives 
committee amendments, purpose and a general 
summary of the legislation, background informa- 
tion on coal-tar and other colors, need for legis- 
lation, a detailed explanation of the committee 
bill and a section by section analysis, changes in 
existing law, and reports of executive departments 
and agencies. 











COMMERCIAL FISHING INDUSTRY STAMPS: 
S. 3624 (Mrs. Smith), a bill to provide a special 
Series of postage stamps to be known as Commer- 
cial Fishing Industry Stamps, introduced in the 
Senate on June 6, 1960, and referred to the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. The 
purpose of the bill is to acquaint the people with 
the importance of the commercial fishing indus- 
try in the United States by having the Postmaster 
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General issue, as early as practicable in the cal- 
endar year 1960, a special series of 4-cent post- 
age stamps of an appropriate design, which would 
be known as Commercial Fishing Industry Stamps. 


CONSERVATION OF FISH AND SHELLFISH: 
H. J. Res. 705 (Pelly), a joint resolution introduced 
in the House on May 10, 1960, to promote the con- 
servation of ocean fish and shellfish; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Identical to S. J. Res. 
184, which was introduced in the Senate on April 7 
1960. 








EXEMPTION FROM REGULATION OF TRANS- 
PORTATION OF BULK COMMODITIES BY RAIL- 
ROAD: S. 3618 (Magnuson) introduced in Senate 
June 6, 1960, a bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, so as to provide that the 
transportation of bulk commodities by railroad 
shall be exempt from regulation. The purpose of 
the bill is to provide that the transportation of 
commodities in bulk, shall be accorded exemption 
from regulation similar to, but broader than, the 
exemption now granted water carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 














EXEMPT RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION FOR 
FISH, LIVESTOCK, AND AGRICULTURAL COM- 








MODITIES: H. R. 12413 (Rostenkowski), introduced 


in House on May 26, 1960, a bill to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, so as to ex- 
tend to the railroads a conditional exemption from 
economic regulation comparable to that provided 
for motor carriers engaged in the transportation 
of ordinary livestock, fish, or agricultural com- 
modities; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. At the same time H. R. 12414 
(Rostenkowski) was also introduced in the House, 
a bill to provide for the economic regulation of 
certain motor vehicles heretofore conditionally 
exempt therefrom under the provisions of section 
203(b) (6) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as a- 
mended, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. These 
two bills have objectives which clash, but Con- 
gressman Rostenkowski offered them in order that 
Congress would choose one in order to eliminate 
the inequality of treatment for different modes of 
transportation as far as fish, livestock, and agri- 
cultural commodities are concerned, 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
ACT: S. 3574 (Case of South DakotaJ, a bill intro- 
duced in fhe Senate on May 19, 1960, to strengthen 
the enforcement provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act and extend the duration of 
the authorization of grants for State water pollu- 
tion control programs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. This legislation 
would make the following changes in the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act: Extend, for an addi- 
tional 5 years, the provision for Federal grants to 
State and Interstate water pollution control agen- 
cies for administration of their programs; make 
it possible for several communities to get individ- 
ual Federal grants and use these funds in the con- 
struction of sewage treatment facilities; make all 
interstate navigable waters and coastal waters 
subject to Federal abatement enforcement author- 
ity whether or not there is a showing of interstate 





pollution if abatement action is requested by a State 


or municipality with the concurrence of the State, 
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and authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to issue final orders in enforcement 
actions; make discharges from Federal installa- 
tions subject to administrative findings and recom- 
mendations in Federal water pollution abatement 
actions conducted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; also includes a clarifying 
amendment in section 12, which preserves existing 
functions of other Federal agencies in the water 
pollution control field. Identical bills were intro- 
duced in the House: May 19, 1960, H. R. 12309 
(Auchincloss), and on May 23, 1960, H. R. 12343 
(Schwengel). 


FISH AND WILDLIFE COOPERATIVE RE- 
SEARCH TRAINING UNITS: On May 26, 1960, 
S. 1781 (in lieu of H. R. 5814), a bill to provide 
for cooperative unit programs of research, educa- 
tion, and demonstration between the Federal Govy- 
ernment of the U. S., colleges and universities, the 
several States and territories, and private organi- 
zations, was considered in executive session of 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
ordered favorably reported to the House without 
amendment. On June 9, the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries submitted Rept. 
No. 1783 on S. 1781, referred to the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 























H. Rept. 1783, Authorizing Continuance of Co- 
operative Unit Programs of Research and Educa- 
tion Relating to Fish and Wildlife (June 9, 1960, 
86th Congress, Second Session, Report from the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to 
accompany §S. 1781), 4 pp., printed. The purpose 
of the bill is to continue the development of coop- 
erative units by the Federal Government, states, 
educational institutions, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions for research and training programs in the 
field of fish and wildlife resources. At present, 
such programs are maintained in some 16 states 
and a very considerable part of their work is the 
education of men and women to augment the num- 
ber of trained people required for the proper con- 
duct of the manifold activities required to main- 
tain and develop our fish and wildlife resources, 
Report discusses need and cost of legislation and 
presents the Interior Department Report on the 
bill. Committee reported favorably on the bill 
without amendment. 

















FISHERIES ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1959: On 
May 5, 1960, Senator Lausche filed a motion in the 
Senate to reconsider action of the Senate taken on 
May 3, inadopting conference report on H.R. 5421, 
a bill to provide a program of assistance to cor- 
rect inequities in the construction of fishing ves- 
sels and to enable the fishing industry of the United 
States to regain a favorable economic status, and 
for other purposes. 














On May 10, 1960, the House returned to the 
Senate in accordance with motion entered on May 


5 by Senator Lausche, H. R. 5421 (with accompany- 


ing papers). 


Pursuant to unanimous-consent request of June 
6, 1960, the Senate adopted the Lausche motion to 
reconsider by vote the conference report on H. R. 
5421. On reconsideration of this action the Senate 
by a 59-26 majority, again adopted the conference 
report. 
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By unanimous consent, Senate agreed that after 
.ction on June 7 on S. 2584, a bill to provide a 5- 
year program of assistance to enable depressed 
segments of the fishing industry in the United States 
to regain a favorable economic status, and for other 
it would consider motion of Senator Lau- 
sche, filed on May 5, 1960, to reconsider vote by 
sh conference report was adopted in Senate on 
3 on H. R. 5421, to be considered under de- 
1ifation agreement. Senator Lausche op- 


shellfish product, not the subject of a trade agreement tariff concession, 
which is like or directly competitive with the fishery’s product ; or (3) 
a fishery found by the Secretary to be injured or threatened with 
injury by reason of increased imports, either actual or relative, of a 
fish or shellfish product that is provided for in the Free List of the 





tariff concession. 
purp< ses 


the cost of constructing such vessel in a shipyard in the United States 
based upon the lowest responsible domestic bid for the construction of 
such vessel and the estimated cost. as determined bv the Maritime 
Administrator, of constructing such vessel under similar plans and 
specifications in a foreign shipbuilding center which is determined 








Tariff Act of 1930, whether or not the subject of a trade agreement . Stat. 590 


Sec. 5. The construction subsidy which the Secretary may pay with Cost determina- 
respect to any fishing vessel under this Act shall be an amount equal to t1or 74 limi- 
the difference, as determined by the Maritime Administrator, between ****°+ 





yosed this legislation because in the House version 
f ll a new principle is created under which 


ithe Db 
subsidies are to be given to an industry which has | 
een denied tariff relief by the President. 
On June 8, 1960, the conference report on H. R. | 
5421 was adopted by the House, and thus cleared 
e bill for Presidential consideration. The bill as | 
| 


reported out by the conferees contains the following 
ipal features: (1) a fishing vessel subsidy of 
t 1e-third the cost of construction, if built in 
S. shipyard under approval of the Department | 
f Defense; (2) the Federal subsidy shall be $2.5 
per year for 3 years; (3) eligible are those 
ling vessels operated in a fishery for which 
uuse relief had been recommended by the 
1ission but denied under the Trade A- 
Assistance Act and to certain fisheries 
the Secretary of the Interior to be injured 
reased imports of fish or shellfish products. 









On June 9, 1960, the Senate received mess- 
e from the House that H. R. 5421 had been signed | 


the speaker, 


10 the Committee on House Administra-| 
ented to the President, for his approval, 
The bill was signed by the President 
1960 (P. L. 86-516). 





Public Law 86-516 


86th Congress, H, R. 5421 
June 12, 1969 
AN ACT 
orov f assistance to correct inequities in the construction of 





enable the fishing industry of the United States to 
mic status, and for other purposes. 





1 by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
es of America in Congress assembled, That in order to 
n depressed segments of the fishing industry the Secretary 
is hereby authorized to pay in accordance with this Act 
e construction of fishing vessels in the shipyards of the ™ 









tizen of the United States may apply to the Secretary ° 
subsidy to aid in construction of a new fishing vessel 
th this Act. No such application shall be approved by 
ess he determined that (1) the plans and specifica 
e fishing vessel are suitable for use in the fishery in which 
will operate and suitable for use by the United States for 
fense or military purposes in time of war or National 
cy, (2) that the applicant possesses the ability, experience, re 
s, and other qualifications necessary to enable him to operate 
aintain the proposed new fishing vessel, (3) will aid in the de 
nent of the United States fisheries under conditions that the 



















Secretary considers to be in the public interest, (4) that the vessel, 
ex rt inder force majeure will deliver its full catch to a port of 
he United States, (5) that the applicant will employ on the vessel 


mly citizens of the United States or aliens legally domiciled in the 
United States, (6) the vessel will be documented under the laws of the 
United States, and (7) such other conditions as the Secretary may 

msider to be in the public interest. 

Sec. 3. If the Secretary, in the exercise of his discretion, determines °°"trects. 
that the granting of a subsidy applied for is reasonably calculated to 
arry out the purposes of this Act, he may approve such application 
and enter into a contract or contracts with the applicant Thich will 
provide for payment by the United States of a construction subsidy 
nm accordance with the purposes and provisions of this Act and in 
accordance with any other conditions or limitations which may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

Sec, 4. A construction subsidy shall be granted under this Act only Subsidies, 
to assist in the construction of a fishing vessel to be operated in (1) a °°P*!*tons. 
fishery suffering injury from which escape clause relief has been rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission under the Trade Agreements 
Assistance Act of 1951, as amended (65 Stat. 74), but where such relief 
has been or is hereafter denied under section 7(c) of such Act; (2) a 72 
fishery found by the Secretary to be injured or th j j is 
by reason of increased imports, either actual dr re 


Stat. 676. 













| 

| binding on all owners thereof. 
: 

| 


by the Maritime Administrator to furnish a fair and representative 


example for the determination of the estimated total cost of construct 


ing a vessel of the type proposed to be constructed, but in no event 
shall the subsidy exceed 3344 per centum of the cost of constructing 
such vessel in a shipyard in the United States based upon the lowest 
responsible domestic bid excluding the cost of any features incor 
porated in the vessel for national defense uses, which shall be paid 
by the Department of Defense in addition to the subsidy. For the 
purposes of this section, the Maritime Administrator shall determine, 
and certify to the Secretary, the lowest responsible domestic bid. 
Sec. 6. Any fishing vessel for which a construction subsidy is paid 
under this Act shall be constructed under the supervision of the i 
time Administrator. The Maritime Administrator shall submit the 
plans and specifications for the proposed vessel to the Department of 
Defense for examination thereof and suggestions for such changes 
therein as may be deemed necessary or proper in order that such 
vessel shall be suitable for economical and speedy conversion into a 
naval or military auxiliary or otherwise suitable for the use of the 
United States Government in time of war or national emergency 
If the Secretary of Defense approves such plans and specifications 
as submitted, or as modified, in accordance with the provisions of this 
subsection, he shall certify such approval to the Administrator. No 
construction subsidy shall be paid by the Secretary under this Act 
unless all contracts between the applicant for such subsidy and the 
shipbuilder who is to construct such vessel contain such provisions 
with respect to the construction of the vessel as the Maritime Ad 
ministrator determines necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States 
Sec. 7. All construction with respect to which a construction sub 
sidy is granted under this Act shall os performed in a shipyard in the 
United States as a result of competitive bidding, after due advertising, 
with the rights reserved in the applicant, and in the Maritime Ad 
ministrator, to disapprove any or all bids. In all such construction 
the shipbuilder, subcontractor, material men, and suppliers shall use, 
so far as practicable, only articles, materials, and supplies of the 
growth, production, and manufacture of the United States as defined 
in paragraph K of section 401 of the Tariff Act of 1930. No ship 
builder shall be deemed a responsible builder unless he possesses the 
experience, ability, financial resources, equipment, and other qualifica 
tions necessary properly to perform the proposed contract. The sub 
mitted bid shall be accompar:ied by all detailed estimates on which it is 
based, and the Maritime Administrator may require that the builder 
or any subcontractor submit any other pertinent data re 
such bids. 

Sec. 8. (a) Every contract executed by the Secretary pursuant to 
section 3 of this Act shall provide that in the event the United States 
shall, through purchase or requisition, acquire ownership of any 
fishing vessel on which a construction subsidy was paid, the owner 
shall be paid therefor the value thereof, but in no event shall such 
payment exceed the actual depreciated construction cost thereof 
(together with the actual depreciated cost of capital improvements 
thereon) less the depreciated amount of construction subsidy thereto- 
fore paid incident to the construction of such vessel, or the fair and 
reasonable scrap value of such vessel as determined by the Maritime 
Administrator, whichever is the greater. Such determination shall 
be final. In computing the depreciated value of such vessel, deprecia 
tion shal! be computed on each vessel on the schedule accepted or 
adopted by the Internal Revenue Service for income tax pu . 

(b) The provisions of section 2 and subsection (a) of this section 
relating to the requisition or the acquisition of ownership by the 
United States shall run with the title of each fishing vessel and be 








Sec. 9. If any fishing vessel is operated during its useful life, as 


determined by the Secretary, in any fishery other than the particular we in other 
fishery for which it was designed the owner of such vessel shall repay *#hertes. 


Secretary shall prescribe, an amount which bears the same proportion 
to the total construction subsidy paid under this Act with respect to 
such vessel as the proportion that the number of years during which 
such vessel was not operated in the fishery for which it was designed 
bears to the total useful life of such vessel as determined by the Secre- 
tary for the purposes of this section. Obligations under this provision 
| shall run with the title to the vessel. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 11. As used in this Act } -seeda 


| to the Secretary, in accordance with such terms and conditions as the 
| 








(1) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior, 
(2) “fishing vessel” means any vessel designed to be used in 
| catching fish, processing or transporting fish loaded on the high 
seas, or any vessel outfitted for such activity, 

(3) “citizen of the United States” includes a corporation, part- 
nership, of association if it is a citizen of the United States 
within the meaning of section 2 of the Shipping Act, 1916, as 
amended, 

(4) “construction” includes designing, inspecting, outfitting, 
and equipping, and 

(5) “Maritime Administrator” means the Maritime Adminis- 
trator in the Department of Commerce. 


Sec. 12. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of not more Appropriation, 


than $2,500,000 annually to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 13. No application for a subsidy for the construction of a fish- 
ing vessel may be accepted by the Secretary after the day which is 
three years after the date of enactment of this Act. 


Approved June 12, 1960. 
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FISHERIES COOPERATIVE MARKETING ACT 
AMENDMENT: The Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on June 7, 1960, 
considered H, R. 2777 (McCormack), a bill to a- 
mend the Fisheries Cooperative Marketing Act, 
introduced in the House on January 19, 1959. The 
bill provides that fishermen's cooperatives shall 
not be subject to the provisions of the Antitrust 
Act. 





FISHERY LOAN FUND MORTGAGE FORECLO- 
SURES: A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to facilitate administration of the fishery 
loan fund established by section 4 of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper), was laid before the Senate 
on June 1, 1960, by the Vice President, and refer- 
red to the Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Would give Secretary of the In- 
terior authority to dispose of property acquired 
through foreclosure of vessel mortgages under the 
fishery loan fund. 





S. 3631 (Magnuson), a bill to facilitate adminis- 
tration of the fishery loan fund established by sec- 
tion 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and for 
other purposes, introduced in the Senate on June 6, 
1960, and referred to the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


FISH HATCHERIES: On June 9, the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries submitted Rept. 
No. 1784 on S. 2053, an act to provide for the ac- 
ceptance by the United States of a fish hatchery in 
the State of South Carolina; without amendment; 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 











H. Rept. No. 1784, Orangeburg County, S. C.., 
Fish Hatchery (June 9, 1960, 86th Congress, Sec- 
ond Session, Report from the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries to accompany S. 2053), 
4 pp., printed. The purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide for a needed increase in facilities for the pro- 
duction of warm water fish in South Carolina. This 
would be accomplished by accepting title by the 
Secretary of the Interior to an existing hatchery 
facility owned by Orangeburg County, S. C., andits 
development by the Fish and Wildlife Service. Re- 
port discusses purpose, background, cost, and need 
for legislation; presents the Interior Department 
report on the bill. Committee reported favérably 
on the bill without amendment. 











FISHING VESSEL MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
FUND: On June 9, 1960, the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries submitted Rept. 
No. 1785 on S, 2481, an act to continue the applica- 








tion of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, | 


to certain functions relating to fishing vessels 
transferred to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
for other purposes, without amendment; referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


FOREIGN TRADE STUDY COMMISSION: S. J. 





Res. 208 (Dirksen), joint resolution introduced in 
Senate on June 13, 1960, to provide for a commis- 
sion to study and report on the influence of foreign 
trade upon business and industrial expansion in the 
United States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce. Resolution provides that com- 
mission shall file a final report not later than July 
31, 1961. 


HAWAII OMNIBUS ACT: Hawaii Omnibus Bill 
(Hearings before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Senate, 86th Congress, 
Second Session on §. 3054, April 29, 1960), 86 pp.,, 
printed. The purpose of the legislation is to''gather 
up the loose ends’ in Federal legislation involved 
in the transition of Hawaii from a territory toa 
State of the United States; will make technical 
changes in our national laws to make Hawaii a full 
and equal partner with the other 49 states. Section 
13 contains perfecting amendments to the statute, 
which authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
undertake exploration, investigation, development, 
-and maintenance projects for fishery resources in 
the Pacific. Inappropriate references to the " Ter- 
ritory'' of Hawaii and to the ' Hawaiian Islands" 
would be deleted or modified by the amendments, 
Report contains statements and communications 
from Federal officials, Congressmen, and officials 
of business firms; the text of the bill; the report of 
the Bureau of the Budget; and a section by section 
analysis. 





IMPORTS IMPACT ON SMALL BUSINESS: The 
Subcommittee on Relations of Business with Gov- 
ernment of the Senate Select Committee on Small 








Business held hearings on June 16, on the subject 

of the impact of imports on American small busi- 

ness. Government witnesses were heard, as well 

| as numerous public witnesses representing various 
| segments of industry and several organizations. 

| Hearings were adjourned subject to call. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS: 
On May 5, 1960, the House adopted by a voice vote 
the conference report on H. R. 10401, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies for fiscal year 1961, and sent 
the legislation to the Senate. Two Senate amend- 
| ments were reported in disagreement on which the 

House voted to recede and concur therein. 








The President signed H. R. 10401 on May 13, 
| 1960 (P. L. 86-455). 


H. Rept. No. 1571, Department of the Interior 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1961 
(May 3, 1960, 86th Congress, Second Session, Re- 
port of the Committee on Conference, to accompa- 
ny H. R. 10401), 8 pp., printed. The two Houses 
disagreed on the amendments of the Senate to H. R. 
| 10401, appropriations for the Department of the In- 
| terior and related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
| ing June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. The 
| Committee on Conference agreed to recommend to 
| their respective Houses various amendments, a- 
mong which Amendment No. 24 pertains to the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries: Appropriates 
| $6,591,000 for management and investigations of 
| resources instead of $7,051,000 as proposed by the 
Senate and $6,249,000 as proposed by the House. 
The increase provided over the House bill is for 
the following: pesticides research, $67,000; indus- 
trial fisheries research (menhaden, sardines, and 
herring), $175,000; South Atlantic exploratory fish- 
ing gear and developmemt program, $100,000. In 
addition, the conferees direct that $60,000 be made 
available for this latter program from Saltonstall- 
Kennedy funds to make a total of $160,000 available 
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during fiscal year 1961. For the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife Amendment 22 appropriates 
$18,645,000 for management and investigations of 
resources instead of $18,770,000 as proposed by 
the Senate and $18,220,000 as proposed by the 
House. The increase provided over the House bill 
is as follows: Assistance to Navajo, Hopi, Fort 
Apache, and Zuni Indian Reservations in fishery 
management, $25,000; research on effects of pesti- 
cides on fish and wildlife, $250,000; and marine 
sport fisheries research, $150,000. Amendment 
No, 23 appropriated $4,535, 000 for construction 
instead of $4,841,000 as proposed by the Senate 
and $3,485,000 as proposed by the House. The in- 
crease provided over the House bill is for the fol- 
lowing hatcheries: Alchesay Spririgs, Ariz., 
$260,000; Garrison Dam, N. Dak., $200,000; Corn- 
ing Ark., $100,000; Erwin, Tenn., $100,000; Cres- 

mn, Mont., $130,000; Gavins Point Dam, S. Dak., 
$1 50,000; Hot Springs, N. Mex., $100,000; and for 
a survey, Walker Lake area, Nevada, $10,000. 


LAW OF THE SEA CONVENTIONS: By a rec- 
rd vote the Senate on May 26, 1960, ratified en 
bloc five treaties, all from 86th Congress, list 
Session: Convention on the Territorial Sea and 
the Contiguous Zone (Ex. J); Convention on the 
High Seas (Ex. K); Convention on Fishing and Con- 
servation of the Living Resources of the HighSeas 
(Ex. L); Convention on the Continental Shelf (Ex. 
M); and Optional Protocol of Signature Concerning 
Compulsory Settlement of Disputes on Law of the 
Sea (Ex. N). Following objections of several Sen- 
ators to the voting en bloc of these treaties, an- 
ther vote was taken on Optional Protocol of Sig- 
nature Concerning Compulsory Settlement of Dis- 
putes on Law of the Sea (Ex. N), the Senate failed 
gree to resolutionof ratification of that treaty. 
firmative two-thirds vote is necessary for 
ratification. So the Senate, in essence, rejected 
1e » Optional Protocol which would give the World 
Co irt jurisdiction over all disputes arising under 
> Law of the Sea Convention signed at Geneva. 








The four conventions that were ratified codify 
g international law and establish some new 
ational law with respect to activities on the 





seas. 


On May 27, 1960, a motion was made by Senator 
Mansfield to reconsider the vote by which the res- 
ition approving ratification of Ex. N., 86th Con- 
ess, istSession, was disagreed to. The motion 
to reconsider permits debate and full explanation 

and clarification of Ex, N. 


NATIONAL AQUARIUM IN DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA: H. R. 12634 (Kirwin), introduced in the 





House on June 14, 1960, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct a national 
aquarium in the District of Columbia; referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 





NATIONAL FISHERIES CENTER: H. R. 9979 
(Fol ey), a bill to create a Federal planning com- 
mission to conduct a study of the possible estab- 
lishment of a national fisheries center in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; introduced in House January 27, 
1960. Identical to other bills previously introduced. 








OCEANOGRAPHIC NATIONAL DATA CENTER: 
H. R. 12018 (George P. Miller) on May 2, 1960, in- 
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troduced in the House a bill to establish within the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey a National Ocea- 
nographic Data Center and a National Instrumenta- 
tion Test and Calibration Center; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


OCEANOGRAPHY (Hearing before the Special 
Subcommittee on Oceanography of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 86th Congress, 2nd Session, on S. 
2482, to remove geographical limitations onactivi- 
ties of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for oth- 
er purposes; and S. 2483, to provide flexibility in 
the performance of certain functions of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and of the Weather Bureau, 
January 22,1960), 35 pp., printed. Contains state- 
ments of government officials; letters and resolu- 
tions of various organizations. This legislation 
would advance the marine sciences and enlarge the 
abilities of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to enable 
it to conduct surveys in waters which extend be- 
yond the immediate territories of the United States 
set forth in existing Coast and Geodetic Survey 
authority; and would simplify the administrative 
action of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
Weather Bureau, authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to fix certain rates of pay for extra com- 
pensation for members of crews of vessels when 
assigned to certain duties and to employees of 
other agencies when performing certain duties for 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 











OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH PROGRAM: On 
May 18, 1960, the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in executive session, or- 
dered favorably reported without amendment S. 
2692 (Magnuson & 10 other Senators), a bill intro- 

duced in the Senate on September 11, 1959. The 
purpose of the bill is to advance the marine 
sciences, to establish a comprehensive 10-year 
program of oceanographic research and surveys; 
to promote commerce and navigation, to secure 
the national defense; to expand ocean resources; 

to authorize the construction of research and sur- 
vey ships and facilities; to assure systematic stud- 
ies of the effects of radioactive materials in ma- 
rine environments; to enhance the general welfare, 
and for other purposes. Titled "The Marine 
Sciences and Research Act of 1959" the bill pro- 
vides for a 10-year program relating to Oceano- 
graphic Research and objectives expressed in Sen- 
ate Resolution 136, previously introduced and a- 
dopted by Senate. Report No. 1525 was reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, with amendments on June 7, 1960. 








Marine Science (Hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce United 
States Senate, 86th Congress, Second Session, on 
S. 2692, April 20, 21, and 22, 1960), 165 pp., printed. 
Contains statements, letters, communications, re- 
ports, resolutions, and tables from various govern- 
ment and state agencies, commissions, universi- 
ites, laboratories, etc. 
Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service, submitted 3 
tables: Table 1 - research contracts either nego- 
tiated or in effect in fiscal year 1960; Table 9 - 
contracts negotiated with Saltonstall-Kennedy Act 
funds, fiscal years 1955-60; Table 12 - contracts 
utilizing Saltonstall-Kennedy Act funds (analysis 
by contracting organization and location). 

















The Bureau of Commercial 
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OCEANOGRAPHY EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE: 





Frontiers in Oceanic Research (Hearings before 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics, U. S. 
House of Representatives, 86th Congress, Second 
Session, April 28 and 29, 1960, on H. R. 6298), 76 
pp., printed. This legislation provides financial 
assistance to educational institutions for the de- 
velopment of teaching facilities, provides fellow- 
ships in the field of oceanography, and provides 
fellowships for graduate study in such fields. Con- 
tains statements of a geochemistry professor, 
California Institute of Technology, and Chairman, 
Committee on Oceanography, National Academy of 
Sciences; Director of Development Planning, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California; the 
scientist in charge of the Navy's bathyscope pro- 
gram; and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Research and Development. 





POLLUTION OF THE SEA BY OIL: Executive 
C, 86th Congress, Second Session, was reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations on June 2, 
1960. The International Convention for the Pre- 
vention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954, was 
signed at London, on May 12, 1954, in behalf of 
certain states, but not the United States (Ex, Rept. 
No. 5). This Convention would help clean up the 
ocean oil pollution which annually kills thousands 
of water birds, fish, shellfish, and other wildlife. 





PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961: 
The Committee on Appropriations held an addition- 
al hearing on H. R. 12326 (Cannon), a bill intro- 
duced in the House on May 20, 1960, fiscal 1961 ap- 
propriations for public works. This legislation in- 
cludes funds for the Fish and Wildlife Service for 
studies on effect of certain public works construc- 
tion on fish and wildlife; Lower Columbia River fish 
sanctuary program; and also, the Committee re- 
quested that consideration be given to transferring 
the Columbia Fisheries Program under Public 
Works Appropriations tothe budget for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


Public Works Appropriation Bili, 1961 (Hearings 
before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives, 86th Con- 
gress, Second Session, Part 2), 98 pp., printed. 
Contains statements of public officials; project data 
sheets; tables; and details of projects. Nearly each 
project lists funds for studies of effect of project 
upon fish and wildlife. Includes funds ($750,000) to 
permit detailed studies by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of 191 Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation projects in the United States, ex- 
clusive of the Missouri River Basin. These studies 
are provided for in the Fish and Wildlife Coordina- 
tion Act (48 Stat. 401, as amended; 16 U. S. C. 661 
et seq.) which require that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service determine the probable effects on fish and 
wildlife resources of water control projects pro- 
posed under the jurisdiction or control of the Fed- 
eral Government and to insure that wildlife conser- 
vation shall receive equal consideration and be co- 
ordinated with other features of water-resource 
development programs. Measures are recom- 
mended to protect and, where possible, to develop 
and improve fish and wildlife. The act authorizes 
transfer of funds for these studies to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service from moneys appropriated to the 
Federal construction agencies for investigations, 
engineering, or construction, Each project and its 
cost for fish and wildlife study is listed. 











H. R. 12326 (Cannon), introduced in the House 
on May 20, 1960, a bill making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the Department of 
the Army, certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and certain study com- 
missions, for the fiscal year ending June 20, 1961, 
and for other purposes. This bill was reported 
without amendment on May 20, 1960 (H. Rept. No. 
1634). 


H. Rept. No. 1634, Public Works Appropriation 
Bill, 1961 (May 20, 1960, 86th Congress Second 
Session, Report from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to accompany H. R. 12326), 45 pp., printed. 
This legislation includes funds for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for studies on effect of certain 
public words construction on fish and wildlife, 
$500,000; Lower Columbia River fish sanctuary 
program, $1,400,000. Also, the Committee re- 
quested that consideration be given to transferring 
the Columbia Fisheries Program under Public 
Works Appropriations to the budget for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 














The Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union concluded consideration of H. R. 12326 
on May 24, 1960, but deferred final action on the 
bill until May 25, 1960, upon development of a rec- 
ord vote on a motion to recommit the bill. The re- 
commital motion was designed to prevent use of 
any funds for construction of the Allegheny River 
Reservoir in Pennsylvania and New York. No a- 
amendments were adopted. On May 25, 1960, the 
bill passed the House with Allegheny River Reser- 
voir included and was sent to the Senate. Was re- 
ferred to Senate Committee on Appropriations. 


SALMON IMPORT RESTRICTIONS: Hearings 
by the Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce continued hearings on May 18, 
1960, on S. 502, a bill introduced in Senate Janu- 
ary 20, 1959, to facilitate the application and op- 





| eration of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and 


for other purposes. 


SALTONSTALL-KENNEDY ACT FUNDS RE- 
APPORTIONMENT: H. R, 12141 (Coffin), intro- 
duced in House on May 10, 1960, a bill to amend 
the Act of August 11, 1939, with respect to the 
allocation of funds available under that Act, and 
for other purposes. The Act entitled "An Act to 
authorize the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration to purchase and distribute surplus prod- 
ucts of the fishing industry," as amended, is fur- 
ther amended. It would allow the Secretary of the 
Interior, after deducting 8 percentum for his ex- 
penses in the conduct of necessary investigations, 
administration, and execution of this Act, to allo- 
cate funds for the purposes mentioned in this sec- 
tion to the agencies, organizations, and individuals 
mentioned in this section as follows: (1) one-third 
in the form of grants; (2) one-third in the form of 
contracts; and (3) one-third for apportionment on 
an equitable basis, as the Secretary of the Interior 
may determine, among the several states. In mak- 
ing such apportionments the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall take into account the extent of the fish- 
ing industry within each state as compared with the 
total fishing industry of the United States and such 
other factors as may be relevant in view of the 























purposes of this section. 
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Any state desiring to avail itself of the benefits eign Commerce, to accompany S. 2867), 7 pp., 
of this section shall, through its state fisheries de- | printed. The bill, which was introduced at the re- 


partment, submit to the Secretary of the Interior | quest of the Department of State, would implement 
full and detailed statements of any project pro- |a convention for the conservation of shrimp be- 
posed for that state. If the Secretary of the Interior |tween the United States and Cuba, signed at Havana, 
finds that such project is consistent with the pur- | August 15, 1958. The Senate gave its advice and 
poses of this section, and meets with standards to | consent to the ratification of the convention, June 4, 


be established by him and otherwise approves such | 1959. 

project, the state fisheries department shall fur- 

nish him such detailed surveys, plans, specifica- The Commission for the Conservation of Shrimp, 
tions, and estimates with respect to such project as | to be established by the convention, will have two 

he may request. If the Secretary of the Interior ap-| national sections, each composed of three members 
proves such detailed surveys, plans, specifications, | appointed by the respective Governments. Each 

and estimates, he shall so notify the state fisheries | section will have one vote, and both must approve 
partment. No part of any moneys apportioned | any decisions of the Commission. Each Govern- 

ler this subsection shall be paid with respect to | ment may establish an advisory committee for its 
‘oject until the detailed surveys, plans, spec- | national section. The Commission will have two 

i 3, and estimates have been approved by the | principal duties: First it will obtain and dissem- 
Secretary of the Interior, and not more than 50 per- | inate scientific information regarding stocks of 

ent of the total estimated cost of the approved shrimp of common concern in the convention area. 
roject shall be paid from funds made available un- | Secondly, on the basis of its findings, it will adopt 
sr this section. If any funds made available for an | appropriate regulations which will enter into force 
ved project under this section are not used by | 50 days after notification to the parties, in the 

ate for that project, that state shall not re- | absence of objection by either party. 


je 




















any further funds under this section until it ? 
shall have replaced the misapplied funds. Alloca- Share of the joint expenses of the Commission , 
tion to the states would be based on a formula in-_ | will be determined by the proportion of the total 
volving the volume and value of their fisheries and | shrimp catch from the convention area by vessels 
the number of fishermen engaged in the fishing in- | belonging to the respective countries. Initially the 
ry. Also, each state would be required to United States would have the largest share of the 
1 the funds approved for use of that state. The | expense, but Cuba's share will be expected to in- 
endment would take effect July 1, 1961. | crease, 
This bill is identical to H. R. 12142 (Anfuso), Enforcement of the legislation would be by the 


H. R. 12143 (Lennon), H. R. 12144 Geo. P. Miller), | Coast Guard, Department of the Interior, Bureau 
H. R. 12145 (Oliver), H. R. 12146 (Pelly), and H. R. | of Customs, or Federal officers and employees 
2147 (Thompson of Louisiana)-~all introduced in | designated so to act by the Secretary of the Interi- 
he House on May 10, 1960; similar but not identical] or. Judges of the U. S. District Courts and the 

H. R. 10939 (Rivers of Alaska), introduced in U. S. Commissioners, within their jurisdiction, 
House on March 7, 1960. H. R. 12215 (MclIntire), would be authorized to issue warrants or other 
ntroduced in the House on May 12, 1960, identical process necessary to enforce the legislation. 
to seven bills introduced in House on May 11, 1960, | Shrimp and gear used to take same in violation of 
and similar to one on March 7, 1960. this proposed act, could be seized, and persons in 

violation could be fined up to $5,000 for the first 

offense and up to $10,000, and catch and gear or- 
dered forfeited. Committee amendment changes 
the "Shrimp Conservation Act of 1959," to "Shrimp 
Conservation Act of 1960." Despite recent occur- 
rences in Cuba, the Department of State still favors 
the enactment of this legislation. The committee 
points out that this is a matter of an economic na- 
ture between the two countries, and should not be 
evaluated on any other basis. Report contains let- 
ters from various agencies stating their approval 
of the enactment of this legislation. 











S. 3658 (Gruening, for himself and Magnuson, 
ackson, Morse, Lusk, and Engle), introduced in 
1e Senate on June 10, 1960, a bill to amend the 
t authorizing the use for fishery research and 
r purposes of 30 percent of amounts collected 
is custom duties.on fishery products in order to 
rease such percentage to 60; to the Committee 
1 Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 








While the bill contains no stipulation on how ad- 
tional funds available under the expanded pro- 
gram would be spent, Senator Gruening states ina 
speech in the Senate that the purpose of the bill is 

) provide additional funds "for the rehabilitation a bill which had been reported out by the Commit- 
of the salmon fishing resources of the Pacific tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce with a- 
Northwest, particularly those in Alaska." mendment. The amendment was agreed to, the bill 
was read for the third time, and passed. 





On May 26, 1960, the Senate considered S. 2867, 


SHRIMP CONSERVATION CONVENTION WITH 








CUBA: S. 2867 (Magnuson), introduced in the Sen- SHRIMP IMPORT DUTIES: The Commissioners 
ate January 20, 1960, a bill to give effect to the Court of Brazoria County, Tex., on April 11, 1960, 
Convention between the United States and Cuba for | and the Propeller Club of the United States, Port of 
the conservation of shrimp, signed at Havana, Au- Brownsville and Port Isabel, Tex., on February 18, 
gust 15, 1958; was reported to the Senate by the 1960, sent resolutions to the Senate urging con- 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce gressional passage of pending bills establishin 

on May 12, 1960 (S. Rept. No. 1346). country-by-country quotas on shrimp imports fs. 


3204 and H. R. 8769). 





S. Rept. No. 1346, Shrimp Conservation Act 
(May 12, 1960, 86th Congress, Second Session, Re- S. 3639 (Long, and others), a bill for the relief 
port from the Committee on Interstate and For- of the domestic shrimp industry, introduced in the 
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Senate on June 7, 1960, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, The purpose of this legislation 
is to grant temporary quotas to meet distressed 
conditions in the domestic shrimp industry. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENTS: 5S. 3698 
(Proxmire, for himself, Sparkman, Hart, Fulbright 
and Capehart), by unanimous consent, on June 16, 
1960, introduced bill to amend the Small Business 
Act, and for other purposes; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. This legislation 
would increase by $75 million the authorization for 
the revolving fund for the Small Business Adminis- 
tration's regular business loan program. 





SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958 

MENDMENTS: On May 14, 1960, S. 2611, a bill 
which was introduced in the Senate on August 27, 
1959, to amend the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958, and for other purposes, was reported with 
amendments by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union (H. Rept. 
1608). The legislation provides for amendments 
to the Small Business Act of 1958 (P. L. 85-833), 
for the purpose of removing certain legal impedi- 
ments to the formation and successful operation of 
small business investment companies. Passed 
House amended June 6, 1960. After concurring to 
House amendments, the Senate cleared for Presi- 
dent S. 2611 (Proxmire). Approved and signed by 
the President on June 11, 1960 (P. L. 86-502). 








H. Rept. No. 1608, Small Business Investment 
Act Amendments of 1960 (May 14, 1960, 86th Con- 
gress, Second Session, Report of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to accompany S. 2611), 12 
pp., printed. Contains purpose and provisions of 
the bill; committee recommendations; names, lo- 
cations, and capital structure of licensed Small 
Business Investment Companies; section by sec- 
tion summary of the bill and amendments. The 
purpose of this legislation is to remove certain 
legal impediments to the formation and successful 
operation of small business investment companies. 

















SPORT FISHING ORGANIZATIONS MAIL RATE 
EXTENSION: H.R. 12333 (Johnson of Maryland), 
introduced in the House on May 23, 1960, a bill to 
extend to nonprofit sport fishing or fishing fair or 
contest organizations and associations the third- 
class mail rates applicable to certain categories 
of nonprofit organizations or associations; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 








TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS: H. Con. Res. 697 
(Hiestand), introduced on June 1, a concurrent res- 
olution expressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further tariff re- 
ductions in the forthcoming tariff negotiations un- 
der the providions of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1958, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. H. Con. Res. 699, 
introduced in the House on June 13, fs similar to 
H. Con. Res, 697. 





TARIFF REDUCTIONS AND WAGE DIFFER- 
ENTIALS: 5. Con. Res. 110 (Bush), introduced in 
enate on June 14, 1960, a concurrent resolution 

relative to consideration of certain tariff reduc- 
tions and wage differentials at the coming GATT 
Conference; referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN DEPRESSED 
AREAS: On May 6, 1960, the Senate adopted a 
motion by Johnson (Texas), to agree to the House 
amendment to S. 722, a bill to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain economical- 
ly depressed areas. This action cleared the bill 
for the President. 





On May 9, 1960, the Secretary of the Senate 
presented to the President of the United States for 
signature S. 722. The President vetoed S. 7220n 
May 13, 1960. On May 24, 1960, the Senate de- 
bated and voted to override the Presidential veto, 
This attempt was defeated because a two-thirds 
affirmative vote, which is necessary to override a 
Presidential veto, was not polled. 


WAGES-- MINIMUM HOURLY RATE INCREASE: 
The Subcommittee on Labor Standards of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor met in Execu- 
tive session on May 31, 1960, to mark-up H. R. 
4488 (Roosevelt), introduced on February 16, 1959, 
a bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 to establish a $1.25 minimum hourly wage, 
and for other purposes. 








Minimum Wage-Hour Legislation (Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Labor Standards of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 86th Congress, Second Session, on 
various bills regarding minimum wage legislation, 
March 16, 17, 23, 24, 29, 30, 31, and April 7, 11, 
and 13, 1960 - Part I), 490 pp., printed. Contains 
statements and letters of union leaders; industry 
officials; employers and employees in various in- 
dustries; government officials; and various exhib- 
its, charts, and tables. Sixty-seven bills have been 
introduced in Congress, all dealing with the same 
subject matter, and generally to the same extent. 
This legislation is designed to substantially in- 
crease the Federal minimum wage and extend the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
to include some 20 million workers who are not 
now covered. One of the bills, H. R. 4488, would 
eliminate minimum wage and overtime exemptions 
for employees "in packing, canning, or other proc- 
essing of fish or seafood products (but fishing and 
other occupations which precede processing of such 
products continue to be exempt)." 





Minimum Wage-Hour Legislation (Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Labor Standards of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. House of 
Representatives, 86th Congress, Second Session, 
on various bills regarding minimum wage legisla- 
tion, April 19, 20, 21, 26,27, and May 3 and5, 1960- 
Part II), 948 pp., printed. Contains letters, pre- 
pared statements and supplemental material of la- 
bor officials; industry officials; government and 
state officials; and various charts, exhibits, and 
tables. 





WAGES--MINIMUM HOURLY RATE INCREASE: 
H. R, 12677 (Roosevelt), introduced on June 15, 
1960, a bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service and of other employers engaged in ac- 
tivities affecting commerce, to increase the mini- 
mum wage under the Act of $1.25 an hour, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 
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The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare continued its executive consideration of S. 1046 
(Kennedy and others), introduced inthe Senate Feb- 
ruary 16, 1959, a bill proposing amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, but did not conclude ac- 
tion, and on June 15 recessed subject to call. Com- 
mittee has removed the fishery exemption from the 
bill, except that seafood processing and canning 
have retained the overtime exemption. 





The House Committee on Education and Labor 
continued on June 15 in executive session consid- 
eration of H. R. 4488 (Roosevelt), introduced in the 
House on February 16, 1959, a bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 in regard to in- 
creasing the Federal minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour. 


On June 16, 1960, the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor met in executive session and or- 
dered favorably reported to the House H. R. 12677. 
The bill retains existing year-round exemptionfrom 
overtime for fish canners and increases statutory 
minimum wage to $1.15 an hour on November 1 this 
year, to $1.20 an hour on November 1, 1961, and to 
$1.25 an hour on November 1, 1962; also would con- 
tinue wage order program for employees in Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and American Samoa, and 
would provide for increases in their wages re- 
flecting the same percentage as the annual increases 
on the mainland. The general fishery exemption in 
the bill is the same as in present law except for a 
few words. The bill provides that "any employee 
employed in or necessary to the conduct of the 
catching, taking, harvesting, cultivating, or farming 
of any kind of fish, shellfish, crustacea, sponges, 
seaweeds, or other aquatic forms of animal and 
vegetable life, including the going to and returning 
from work and including employment in or neces- 
sary to the conduct of the loading, unloading, or 
packing of such products for shipment or in propa- 
gating, processing (other than canning), marketing, 
freezing, curing, storing, or distributing the alive 
products or byproducts thereof;...."' is exempt 
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from Sections 6 and 7 of the Act. In addition, the 

bill also provides that "any employee employed in 
the canning of any kind of fish, shellfish, or other 

aquatic forms of animal or vegetable life; or any by- 
product thereof;...."' is exempt from Section 7 of 
the Act. 


WATER CONSERVATION ACT OF 1959: Polic 
and Procedure for the Development of Water Re- 
sources (Hearing before the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, 86th Congress, 
Second Session on H. R. 8, April 27, 1960), Part 2, 
315 pp., printed. The bill H. R. 8, introduced in 
the House on January 7, 1959, would promote and 
establish policy and procedure for the development 
of water resources of lakes, rivers, and streams. 
The report on the hearing contains statements of 
members of Congress, various public officials, and 
public utility officials. Among other things, this 
legislation provides that the development of water 
resources by the United States shall be based upon 
adequate and reliable data and shall be so planned 
and prosecuted on a comprehensive multiple-pur- 
pose basis to achieve maximum sustained useful- 
ness of resources for all beneficial purposes; to 
protect and promote commerce among the several 
states, and the general welfare, security, and de- 
fense of the United States. 











WILDLIFE, FISH, AND GAME CONSERVATION: 
A Special Subcommittee hearing was held on May 19, 
on H. R. 2565, a bill which was introduced in the 
House on March 23, 1960, to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance, and coordina- 
tion of wildlife, fish, and game conservation and 
rehabilitation in military reservations. 














On May 27, 1960, the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs submitted Report No. 
1492 on H. R. 2565. 


H. R. 2565, was passed over by the Senate, by 
the request of New York State authorities, on 





June 2, 1960. 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 
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| CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
| PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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CHART 7 - U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERV- 
1CE, WASHINGTON, 25 D. C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- 
NATED AS FOLLOWS: 


CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ALASKA. 
FL - FISHERY LEAFLETS. 
SL - BRANCH OF STATISTICS LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND 
PRODUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS. 
SSR, - FISH, - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--FISHERIES 
(LIMITED DISTRIBUTION). 
SEP, - SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
REVIEW. 
Number Title 
CFS-2246 - Massachusetts Landings, 1959 Annual 


CFS-2250 - Florida Landings, 1959 Annual Summa- 
CFS-2256 - Maine Landings, 1959 Annual Summa- 


CFS-2268 - Frozen Fish Report, March 1960, 8 pp. 
CFS-2289 - Alabama Landings, 1959 Annual Sum- 


CFS-2292 - New York Landings, February 1960, 4 


CFS-2294 - Texas Landings, February 1960, 3 pp. 
CFS-2295 - Louisiana Landings, November 1959, 


CFS-2296 - Louisiana Landings, December 1959, 
$-2297 - Virginia Landings, March 1960, 3 pp. 
CFS-2298 - Maryland Landings, March 1960, 3 pp. 
CFS-2300 - Massachusetts Landings, January 1960, 


CFS-2302 - Louisiana Landings, January pea. 2 pp. 
CFS-2307 - Georgia Landings, March 1960, 2 pp. 


CFS-231; 


wn’ TF <= 


Ee 


PUBLICATIONS 








Summary, 16 pp. 
ry, 10 pp. 


ry, 11 pp. 


mary, 3 pp. 


pp. 


2 pp. 


2 pp. 





4 pp. 


1 - Florida Landings, March 1960, 6 pp. 


3 - New York Landings, March 1960, 4 pp. 


FL-393 - Fisheries of the United States, 1959(APre- | 
liminary Review), by E. A. Power, 52 pp., illus., 
revised April 1960. A preliminary review of 
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f FISHERY PUBLICATIONS 


ye ee ee Se eT CS 


commercial fishery activities in 1959, wellillus- 
trated with graphs andcharts In addition todata 
on production, consumption, prices, manufactured 
fishery produets, value of industry and capital in- 
vestments, and supplies of certain fishery prod- 
ucts, this leaflet contains information on fishery 











SL- 7 - 
SL-13 - 
SL-14 - 
SL-15 - 
SL-17 - 


imports and exports, and world fisheries. 


Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products, 1959 
(Revised): 


New Jersey, 1959. 

North Carolina, 1959. 

South Carolina, 1959. 
Georgia, 1959. 

Alabama (Coastal Area), 1959. 
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SL-18 - Mississippi (Coastal Area), 1959. 
SL-26 - Illinois (Great Lakes Area), 1959. 
SL-27 - Indiana (Great Lakes Area), 1959. 


Firms Canning, 1959 (Revised): 

SL-102 - Maine Sardines (Including Sea Herring). 

SL-102A - Pacific Sardines. 

SL-104 - Mackerel. 

SL-111 - Clam Products. 

SL-116 - Food for Animals, From Marine-Animal 
Products. 





Firms Manufacturing, 1959 (Revised): 
SL-154 - Seaweed Products. 
SL-160 - Menhaden Products. 








SSR-Fish. No. 292 - North Pacific and Bering Sea 
Oceanography, 1957, by Felix Favorite and 
Glenn M. Pedersen, 110 pp., illus., May 1959. 


SSR-Fish. No, 312 - North Pacific and Bering Sea 
Oceanography, 1958, by Felix Favorite and 
Glenn Pedersen, 333 pp., illus., November 1959. 


SSR-Fish. No. 327 - Herring of the North Europe- 
an Basin and Adjacent Seas (Translations from 
Russian), edited by Leslie W. Scattergood, 
286 pp., illus., November 1959. Includes arti- 
cles on "The Fundamental Stage of the Life- 
Cycle of Atlantic-Scandinavian Herring," by 
Y. Y. Marti; "Chart of Consonant Currents in 
the Norwegian and Greenland Seas," by A. P. 
Alekseev and B. V. Istoshin; "Plankton as an 
Indicator of Waters of Different Origins," by 
V. D. Abramova; "Seasonal Changes in Plank- 
ton and Feeding Migrations of Herring," by 
E. A. Pavshtiks; "Data on the Food of the At- 
lantic Herring," by V. A. Rudokova; "'Investi- 
gation into the Life-Cycle of Summer-Spawn- 
ing Herring of Iceland,"" by K. A. Liamin; ''The 
Ovogenesis and Ecology of the Sexual Cycle of 
the Murmansk Herring (Clupea harengus haren- 
gus L.),"" by V. M. Naumov; “Experimental 
Tagging of Herringin Kandalaksha Bayin 1953- 
1954,"" by A. P. Vilson; and "The Biological 
Foundation of the Fishery of the White Sea 
Herring," by B. M. Tambovtsev. 





SSR-Fish. No. 328 - Sardine Eggs and Larvae and 
Other Fish Larvae, Pacific Coast, 1957, by El- 
bert Ahlstrom, 104 pp., illus., December 1959. 


Annual Report of the Biological Laboratory, Woods 
~~ Hole, Mass. (for the Year Ending June 30, 
T9595), Circular 80, 55 pp., illus., processed. 
This report, constituting part of ‘the annual re- 
port of the Branch of Fishery Biology, presents 
a summary of research activities in the North- 
west Atlantic Fishery Investigations program 

and a description of vessels and shore facili- 
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ties. As in past years, the research program 
was directed primarily toward problems asso- 
ciated with the offshore groundfish and sea scal- 
lops upon which the New England fishing industry 
is mainly dependent. The major groundfish spe- 
cies concerned are cod, haddock, ocean perch, 
whiting, and the species taken by the industrial 
trawl fishery. 


Annual Report of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
“Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, for the Fiscal 
Year 1959, 46 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted 
from the Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1959.) Summarizes the various activities of 
the Service. Describes the activities of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries; Industrial 
Research and Services; Columbia River Fish- 
eries Program; Pribilof Islands fur-seal in- 
dustry; and biological research (shellfish anad- 
romous, inland, and marine fisheries). Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife activities dis- 
cussed include Federal aid to the states for the 
restoration of fish and wildlife, fish hatcheries; 
fishery management services; and river basin 
studies. 








National Wildlife Refuges in the Northeast (Region 


5), 4 pp., illus., February 1960. 





Report of the Secretary of the Interior to the Pres- 


ident and the Congress on Fresh, Frozen, and 
Processed Shrimp, 112 pp., processed April 1960. 
A comprehensive report on the fresh, frozen, and 
processed shrimp industries prepared for the 
President and Congress in compliance with Section 
9(b) of Public Law 1024, 84th Congress, the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1119), 
enacted August 8, 1956. The investigation upon 
which this report is based was conducted at the 
request of a national shrimp organization whose 
members have accounted for over 70 percent 
of the U. S. production of shrimp. The request 
was prompted by a growing apprehension in the 
shrimp industry over its economic future. As 
important elements contributing to their con- 
cern, shrimp producers have cited (1) an in- 
crease in the total U. S. supply resulting mainly 
from high import volumes in 1958 and 1959, (2) 
a decrease since 1953 in the average annual 
catches of individual shrimp trawlers, (3) an in- 
crease in production costs during the 1950's, 
(4) record-high cold-storage holdings of shrimp 
n 1959, and (5) a sharp downturn in prices paid 
to shrimp fishermen during 1959. The shrimp 
industry is composed of many segments, such 
as trawler owners, fishermen, shore-plant op- 
erators, processors, shipbuilders and provi- 
sioners, importers, brokers, and distributors. 
Each group is affected differently by changing 
conditions in total supply, prices, production 
costs, and imports. This report is concerned 
principally with the factors affecting the pro- 
ducing segments of the domestic shrimp in- 
dustry. Other factors, such as the impact of the 
present shrimp situation on the consumer, on 
U. S. trade interests, and on other matters of 
public interest, have not been considered. 
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Sep. No. 591 - Research in Service Laboratories 
(June 1960): Contained this article--"Fish 
Flour is Primarily a Protein Concentrate-- 
Not a Substitute for Grain Flour." 


Sep. No. 592 - Equipment Note No. 4 - A Method 
of Making Electrical Trawl Cable Terminations 
and Connections. 





THE FOLLOWING MARKET NEWS LEAFLETS ARE AVAILABLE FROM 
THE BRANCH OF MARKET NEWS, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 


U. S. FISH ANO WILOLIFE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C 





Number Title 
MNL-17 - Italian Fishing Industry, 1959. 


MNL-19 - Japanese Investments in Overseas 
Fishery Enterprises. 


THE FOLLOWING ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
ARTICLES ARE AVAILASLE ONLY FROM THE U. S. FISH AND WILD- 


LIFE SERVICE, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, P. QO. BOX 
3830, HONOLULU, HAWAII. 











Average Year's Fishing Condition of Tuna Long- 
LES Fisheries, 1958 Edition, edited by Nankai 
Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, 44 
pp., processed. (Translated from Tokyo Fed- 
eration of Japan Tuna Fishermen's Co-Opera- 


tive Associations, 1959, text volume, pp. 1-27.) 

















Culturing of a Copepoda, SINOCALANUS TENEL- 

~ LUS, by Chikayoshi Matsudaira, 6 pp., proc- 
essed. (Translated from Information Bulletin 
on Planktology in Japan, no. 5, 1957, pp. 1-6.) 























by Tomiju Hashimoto and Yoshinobu Maniwa, 
15 pp., illus., processed. (Translated from 
Technical Report of Fishing Boat No. 12, 1958, 
pp. 99-114.) +2 rae Sh 


Noise of Creatures in Sea in wegen of Ultrasound, 





On the Gill-Rakers of SARDINIA MELANOSTICTA 





~ (Temminck & Schlegel), by Noboru Sako, 2 pp., 
processed. (Transtated from Bulletin of the 
Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, no. 7, 
1938, pp. 237-238.) 








The Study of Finding the Reasons Why the Bonito 
Does Not Take to the Angling-Baits, by Yasou 





Suyehiro, 12 pp., processed. (Translated from 
Journal of the Imperial Fisheries Experimental 
Station (Tokyo), no. 9, 1938, pp. 87-102.) 

















THE FOLLOWING ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
ARTICLE 1S NOT FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION BUT IS AVAILABLE 

FOR REFERENCE ONLY FROM THE U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE, 
3UREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, P. O. BOX 3830, HONOLULU, 


HAWAII. 














’ 





Offshore Distribution of Plankton Produced in 
Coastal Water, by Masataka Kitou, 3 pp., proc- 


essed. (Translated from Information Bulletin 


on Planktology in Japan, no. 5, 1957, pp. 7-8.) 








THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE 
SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED. =~ 


California Fishery Products Monthly Summary 








Sep. No. 590 - Exploratory Fishing in Lake Erie, 
September 1958-November 1959. 


March 1960; 13 pp. (Market News Service 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Post 
Office Bldg., San Pedro, Calif.) Califor- 
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nia cannery receipts of tuna and tunalike fish; 
mackerel, and anchovies; pack of canned tuna, 
mackerel; and anchovies; market fish receipts 
at San Pedro, Santa Monica, and Eureka areas; 
California imports; canned fish and frozen 
shrimp prices; ex-vessel prices for cannery 
fish; American Tuna Boat Association auction 
sales; for the month indicated. 


(Chicago) Monthly Summary of Chicago's Fresh 


and Frozen Fishery Products Receipts and 
Wholesale Market Prices, March 1960, I2 pp. 
(Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Il.) 
Receipts at Chicago by species and by states and 
provinces for fresh- and salt-water fish and 
shellfish; and wholesale prices for fresh and 
frozen fishery products; for the month indicated. 


Gulf Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments 


of Fishery Products, March 1960, 8 pp. (Mar- 
ice S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 


ket News Service, U. 
609-611 Federal Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.) Gulf 
States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and blue crab 
landings; crab meat production; LCL express 
shipments from New Orleans; wholesale prices 
of fish and shellfish on the New Orleans French 
Market; sponge sales; and fishery imports at 
Port Isabel and Brownsville, Tex., from Mexico 
for the month indicated. 


Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 





in Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Maryland, April 1960, 4 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 18 So. 
King St., Hampton, Va.) Fishery landings and 
production for the Virginia areas of Hampton 
Roads, Lower Northern Neck, and Eastern 
Shore; the Maryland areas of Crisfield, Cam- 
bridge, and Ocean City; and the North Carolina 
areas of Atlantic, Beaufort, and Morehead City; 
together with cumulative and comparative data; 
for the month indicated. 


New England Fisheries--Annual Summary, 


1959, 
by John J. O'Brien, 51 pp., processed. (Avail- 
able free from the Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 10 Commonwealth 
Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) Reviews the fish mar- 
keting trends and conditions at the principal 
New England fishery ports, and highlights of 
fisheries in other nearby areas. Presents food- 
fish landings by ports and species;. industrial - 
fish landings and ex-vessel prices; imports; 
cold-storage stocks of fishery products in New 
England warehouses; fishery landings and ex- 
vessel prices by months for ports in Massachu- 
setts (Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, Prov- 
incetown, and Woods Hole), Maine (Portland and 
Rockland), Rhode Island (Point Judith), and 
Connecticut (Stonington); frozen fishery prod- 
ucts prices to primary wholesalers at Boston, 
Gloucester, and New Bedford; and monthly 
landings and ex-vessel prices for fares landed 
at the Boston Fish Pier and sold through the 
New England Fish Exchange. 


New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, March, 
and April 1960, 22 pp. each. (Market News Serv- 
ice, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 10 Common- 
wealth Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) Reviews the 
principal New England fishery ports, and presents 
food fish landings by ports and species; indus- 
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trial fish landings and ex-vessel prices; imports; 
cold-storage stocks of fishery products in New 
England warehouses; fishery landings and ex- 
vessel prices for ports in Massachusetts 
(Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, Province- 
town, and Woods Hole), Maine (Portland and 
Rockland), Rhode Island (Point Judith), and 
Connecticut (Stonington); frozen fishery prod- 
ucts prices to primary wholesalers at Boston, 
Gloucester, and New Bedford; and landings and 
ex-vessel prices for fares landed at the Bos- 
ton Fish Pier and sold through the New Eng- 
land Fish Exchange; for the months indicated, 


New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade-- 











Monthly Summary for January and March 1960, 
16 and 22 pp. respectively. (Market News Serv- 


ice, 155 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) In- 

cludes summaries and analyses of receipts 

and prices on Wholesale Fulton Fish Market, 

imports entered at New York City, primary 

wholesaler prices for frozen products, and 

marketing trends; for the months indicated. 
(New York) List of Primary Brokers and Import- 
ers of Fishery Products and Byproducts, New 
York City, 1959-1960, 16 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 155 
John St., New York 38, N. Y.) 











(Seattle) Washington, Oregon, and Alaska Receipts 





and Landings of Fishery Products for Selected 


Areas and Fisheries, Monthly Summary, April 
1960, 9 pp. (Market News Service. U. 4 Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Pier 42 South, Seattle 4, 
Wash.) Includes landings and local receipts, 
with ex-vessel and wholesale prices in some 
instances, as reported by Seattle and Astoria, 
(Ore.) wholesale dealers; also Northwest Pa- 
cific halibut landings; and Washington shrimp 
landings; for the month indicated. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE OR- 
GANIZATION ISSUING THEM, CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICA- 

TIONS THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE OR- 
GANIZATION OR PUBLISHER MENT! ONED. iF READ- 
LLY AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN, 





























DATA ON PRICES, 





BRAZIL: 

Pesca 1958 (Fisheries 1958), 16 pp., processed 
in Portuguese. Ministerio da Agricultura, 
Servico de Estatistica da Producao, Rio de 
Janerio, Brazil, December 1959. 





CALIFORNIA: 

California Fish and Game, vol. 46, no. 2, April 
1960, 124 pp., illus., printed. Department of 
Fish and Game, 722 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 
14, Calif. Includes, among others, these arti- 
cles: "Exploratory Longline Fishing for Tunas 
in the Eastern Tropical Pacific, September 1955 
to March 1956,"' by Kenneth F. Mais and Tom 
Jow; "Observations on the Growth Rate of the 
Spiny Lobster," by John Backus; "Age Compo- 
sition of the Southern California Catch of Pa- 
cific Mackerel, Pneumatophorus diego for the 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 


1957-1958 Season," by Harold Hyatt; 'Age and 
Length Composition of the Sardine Catch off the 
Pacific Coast of the United States and Mexico in 
1957-58,"' by Anita Daugherty and Robert S. Wolf; 
"Notes on Four Specimens ofthe Pacific Sardine 
Taken in August 1957 off British Columbia and 
Oregon,"' by Charles F. Reid; and ''An Economic 
Evaluation of California's Sport Fisheries,"' by 
John Mahoney. 


Digest of Commercial Fish Laws, 1959-61, 28 pp., 
“jllus., printed. California Department of Fish 
and Game, 722 Capitol: Ave., Sacramento 14, 
Calif., 1959. A booklet explaining the California 
ommercial fishing laws. This booklet is not 
intended to replace the Fish and Game Code but 
explain the Code to the fishing industry. It 
contains information on license provisions, spe- 
cies covered, the commercial fishing districts, 
provisions of the Code affecting the commercial 
fisheries, calendar of the seasons, and use or 
possession of nets in certain districts. Laws 














governing the catch of fish and shellfish are 
‘estrictive; those governing fishing gear are 
ermissive. 


A Field Guide to Some Common Ocean Sport 


Fishes of California, Pt. 1, by Daniel J. Miller, 





40 pp., illus., printed. California Department 
of FishandGame, Marine Resources Operations, 
Sacramento, Calif., 1960. 

The Canadian Fish Culturist, no. 26, March 1960, 
34 pp., illus., printed. The Queen's Printer and 
Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. In- 


ludes the following articles: 'Homing Behavior 
n Spawning Lake Trout,"' by N. V. Martin; "Fur- 
ther Observations on the Survival of Yearling 
Lake Trout Planted in South Bay, Lake Huron," 

by J. C. Budd and F. E. J. Fry; 'Comparative 
Tagging Returns Employing Three Different 
Anaesthetics," by R. A. Ryder; "A Possible 
Source of Error in Assessing the Survival of 
Pacific Salmon Eggs by Redd Sampling," by 

J. G. McDonald; and ''A Modified Roller Press 
for Scale Impressions," by M. H. Baker and 

H. H. Brohm. 





CEYLON: 

Administration Report of the Director of Fisher- 
tes for 1958, 80 pp., printed in Singhalese and 
English. Government Publications Bureau, 
Colombo, Ceylon. February 1960. 





CONNECTICUT: 
A Fishery Survey of the Lakes and Ponds of 
Connecticut, 395 pp., illus., printed. State 


Board of Fisheries and Game, Lake and Pond 
Survey Unit, Hartford, Conn., 1959. 





CONSERVATION: 
The Exploitation and Conservation of the Re- 





sources of the Sea: A Study of Contemporary 
International Law, by Francisco V. Garcia Bes 
dor, second and enlarged edition, 226 pp., 
printed, Fl 26.75 (about US$7.09). A. W. Sijt- 
hoff, Leiden, Netherlands, 1959. Presents a 
discussion of the work of the first United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea held in Ge- 





neva in the spring of 1958. The author be- 
lieves that the recent advances in exploration 
and exploitation of the riches of the sea and the 
rise of new national needs and interests ne- 
cessitate the making of adjustments in tradi- 
tional international law. The emerging new 
system must recognize and secure "the le- 
gitimate interest of all in the rational utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the sea."" The author 
discusses recent developments with regard 

to the continental shelf, territorial sea, con- 
tiguous zones, and the new baseline technique. 
He states the view that the plan adopted at Ge- 
neva in 1958 properly recognizes the rights 
and interests of both the coastal states and 
the nations traditionally fishing on the high 
seas. 


CUBA: 

Mar y Pesca, vol. 3, nos. 4, 5, and 6, January- 
March 1960, 50 pp., illus., printed in Spanish. 
Departamento de Pesca del I, N. R, A., No- 
veno Piso, Plaza Civica, Havana, Cuba. In- 
cludes, among others, these articles: 'In- 
dustrializacionde la Pesca de Agua Dulce" 
(Commercial Development of the Fresh-Water 
Fishery), by Federico Gomez de la Maza; "Los 
Alimentos Marinos en su Aspecto Medicinal" 
(Seafood and Its Medicinal Potentiality); "Ano 
del Pescado" (Seafood Year); 'Adelantos Pes- 
queros en Jamaica" (Progress in Jamaica's 
Fisheries); 'Probabilidad Comercial de la 
Sardina en Cuba" (Comercial Possiblilties 
of the Cuban Sardine), by Armando Perez 
Gattini; 'Cooperativas de Pescadores" (Fish- 
erman's Cooperatives); ''Visitando los Fondos 
de los Abismos Marinos" (Exploring the 
Depths of the Oceans); and "La Industria de la 
Pesca en Rusia" (The Russian Fishery Indus- 
try), by Fidel de Varona C. 


DIRECTORIES: 

Amendments to a Directory of White Fish Ex- 
porters in the United Kingdom, 4 pp.,-printed. 
White Fish Authority, Lincoln's Inn Cham- 
bers, 2-3 Cursitor St., London EC4, England. 








ECHO-SOUNDING DEVICES: 

"Fishing with Sound,"' by Yu. A. Shemanskiy, 
article, Priroda, no. 2, pp. 104-105, printed 
in Russian. Priroda, Akademiya Nauk SSSR, 
M. Khariton'yevski per. 4, Moscow, U,S.S.R., 
1958. 





EELS: 

"The Atlantic Eel Problem," by C. L. Deelder 
and Denys W. Tucker, article, Nature, vol. 
185, no. 4713, February 27, 1960, pp. 589- 
592, printed. Nature, MacMillan & Co., Ltd., 
St. Martin's St., London WC2, England. 


ELECTRICAL FISHING: 

The Development and Evaluation of Interrupted 
Direct Current Electro-Fishing Equipment, 
by Max Dean Rollefson, Cooperative Hessarch 
Project No. 1, 123 pp., illus., processed. Col- 
orado Cooperative Fisheries Research Unit, 
243 Forestry Bldg., Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins, Colo., May 1958. This 
project was conducted jointly by the Colorado 

















OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 





State University, Wyoming Game and Fish Com- 


mission, and Colorado Game and Fish Depart* 
ment. Quantitative evidence of electrofishing 
success under field conditions with direct cur- 
rent, alternating current, and pulsed direct cur- 
rent was compared. In addition, electrocution 
experiments were performed to ascertain the 
approximate minimum lethal exposure periods 
of carp to electric fields of several conditions of 
alternating current voltage and current density. 


"A Direct-Current Electrofishing Apparatus Using 


Separate Excitation,'"' by A. R. Murray, article, 
The Canadian Fish Culturist, no. 23, pp. 27-32, 

printed. The Canadian Fish Culturist, Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada, 1958. 





EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION: 
Seefischerei und AuBenhandel mit Fischen und 
~ Fischwaren der OEEC-Lander im Hinblick auf 

die Europaische Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft (Ge- 

















meinsamer Markt) und den Europaischen Frei- 


handelsbund (Marine Fisheries and Foreign 
Trade in Fish and Fishery Products of the 
OEEC Countries with Special Reference to the 
European Common Market and the European 
Free Trade Area), by Wilhelm Blanke, 156 pp., 
processed in German. Forschungsstelle fur 
Fischereiwirtschaft, Bremer Ausschuss fur 


Wirtschaftsforschung, Parkstrasse 50, Bremen, 


Germany, 1959. 


FISH POPULATIONS: 
"Estimation of Fish Populations," by J. A. Tim- 





mermans, Travaux de Station de Recherches, 


Series D. Hydrobiologie, No. 21, 84 pp., printed 
in French, Groenendael Station de Recherches, 


Jette, Belgium. 


FISH PROCESSING INDUSTRIES: 
1958 Census of Manufactures--Cured Fish In- 








dustry, Industry and Product Reports No. MC(P)- 


20C-1, 4 pp., processed, 10 cents. Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 1960. Advance 
information on industries and products covered 
in the 1958 Census of Manufactures, to be 
superseded by a final report which will be in- 
cluded in vol. II, Industry Statistics. 
firms reporting, value of production, general 
statistics, and publication program and back- 
ground for this census. Statistical tables are 
included on employment in the cured fish in- 
dustry, 1958 and 1954, and quantity and value 
of cured fish produced by all producers in the 
United States for the same period. 





FISH SILAGE: 

Ensilado de Pescado, Variaciones en la Fuente 
Energetica (Fish Silage, Variations in the 
Source of Energy), by Victor H. Bertullo and 
Fernando Perez Hettich, 12 pp., illus., printed 
in Spanish with brief English summary. (Re- 
printed from Anales de la Facultad de Veter- 














inaria, vol. 8, no. 6, August 1959, pp. 121-132.) 
Facultdad de Veterinaria, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


FLORIDA: 
Notes on the Marine Flora of the Marquesas Keys, 


Florida, by Ronald C. Phillips, Contribution 








Describes 
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No. 35, 8 pp., illus.,printed. State Board of 
Conservation, Marine Laboratory, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., 1959. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 
Approved Budget 1960-61 as Approved by the 
Conference at Its 10th Session, 63pp., printed. 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations, Vialle delle Terme di Caracalla, 
Rome, Italy, 1960. 





FRANCE: 

"La Campagne du President-Theodore-Tissier 
a l'Ouest et au Nord-Ouest des Iles Britanni- 
que" (The Cruise of the President Theodore 
Tissier to the West and Northwest of the Brit- 
ish Isles), article, La Peche Maritime, vol. 
39, no. 985, April 1960, pp. 220-222, fllus., 
printed in French. La Peche Maritime, 190 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 

















FRESH-WATER FISH: 

Survival and Migration of Fresh-Water Fishes 
in Salt Water, 2 William C. Renfro, Contri- 
bution No. 44, 9 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted 
from The Texas Journal of Science, vol. 11, 


no, 2, June 1959, pp. 172-180.) Texas Game 
and Fish Commission, Seabrook, Tex. 





"The Tolerance of Some Fresh-Water Fish for 
Sea Water," by D. W. M, Herbert and H. T. 
Mann, article, The Salmon and Trout Maga-~ 
zine, no. 153, pp. 99-101, printed. The Salm- 
on and Trout Association, Fish mongers' 
Hall, London Bridge, London EC4, England, 
1958. 





FROZEN FISH: 

"Comercio y Consumo de Pescado Congelado 
en los Paises de la O,E.C.E."" (Trade and 
Consumption of Frozen Fish in the O.E.E.C, 
Countries), article, Industrias Pesqueras, vol. 
34, no. 790, March 15, 1960, pp. 90-91, printed 
in Spanish. Industrias Pesqueras, Policarpo 
Sanz, 21-2°, Vigo, Spain. 


| GEAR: 


Relative Selectivity of Freshwater Commercial 
Fishing Devices Used in Louisiana, by James 
Davis and Lloyd Posey, Jr., 27 pp., illus., 
printed. Fisheries Section, Wild Life and 
Fisheries Commission, Wildlife and Fisheries 
Bldg., 400 Royal St., New Orleans, La., 1959. 











GENERAL: 
Journal du Conseil, vol. 25, no. 1, October 1959, 
106 pp., illus., printed. Conseil Permanent 
International pour 1'Exploration de la Mer, 

Charlottenlund Slot, Denmark. Includes, among 
others, these articles: ''The Multiplane Kite- 
Otter as a Depressor for High-Speed Plank- 
ton Samplers," by John B. Colton, Jr.; "A 
Quantitative Multiple, Opening-and-Closing 
Plankton Sampler for\Vertical Towing," by 
Allan W. H. Be, M. Ewing, and L. W. Linton; 
"The Scientific Name of the Common Cod," by 
Daniel M. Cohen; "How the Tag Return Rate 
is Affected by the Condition of Fish When 
Tagged," by R, J. H. Beverton, J. A. Gulland, 
and A, R, Margetts; "A Method of Analysis of 
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Some Tagged Haddock Returns," by R. Jones; 
"Fecundities of Winter-Spring and Summer- 
Autumn Herring Spawners," by I. G. Baxter; 
"Otolith Types Amongst Summer-Autumn 
Spawning Herring in the Northern North Sea," 
by B. B. Parrish and D. P. Sharman; and 
"Temperature and Growth--The Pacific Razor 
Clam," by Clyde C. Taylor. 


" 


Some Simple Mathematical Models as Aids in 
Interpreting the Effect of Fishing,"' by Kenneth 


D. Carlander, article, Iowa State College Journal 
of Science, vol. 32, no. 3, pp. 395-417, printed. 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 1958. 





GREECE: 

"Alarma en Grecia ante la Competencia Pesquera 
Japonesa" (Greek Concern over Japanese Fish- 
ery Competition), by E. Simos, article, Puntal, 
vol. 7, no. 70, January 1960, p. 20, printed in 
Spanish. Puntal, Ramon y Cajal, 3, Apartado 
316, Alicante, Spain. 


HONG KONG: 

Hong Kong Annual Departmental Reports by the 
Director of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry 
(for the Financial Year 1958/59), 102 pp., illus., 
printed, HK$4 (about 70 U, S, cents). Govern- 
ment Press, Java Road, Hong Kong. Contains 
the annual reports of the various divisions of 
the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries, and 
Forestry. Included in the report of the Fisher- 
ies Division is a review of its activities during 
the year, which were directed chiefly to the 
marine fisheries and mechanization of the 
fleet, fishery investigations, fisheries education, 
fresh-water fisheries, loans to fish farmers, 
and oyster and pearl culture. Statistical data 
are included on mechanization of new vessels 
during 1958/59, landings and value of fish 
landed in Hong Kong, and other pertinent in- 
formation. 











Hong Kong Annual Departmental Reports by the 
Registrar of Co-Operatives and Director of _ 
Marketing (for the Financial Year 1958/59), 
47 pp., illus., printed, HK$3.50 (about 61 U. S. 
cents). Government Press, Java Road, Hong 
Kong. Discusses the cooperative societies, 
credit facilities, and marketing organizations 
provided in the Colony for the fishermen and 
farmers. The section covering the Government- 
sponsored Fish Marketing Organization includes 
information on legislation; species of fish mar- 
keted and exported; the mechanized fishing fleet; 
wholesale markets; the marketing of shrimp; 
transportation of fish; education of fishermen 
and their children; and financial assistance 
to fishermen. 








IMPORTS: 

United States Imports of Merchandise for Con- 
sumption (Commodity by Country of Origin), 
Calendar Year 1959, Report No. FT 110, 193 
pp., processed, $1. Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
April 1960. (For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) The import statistics 





shipments of merchandise (including fish, 
shellfish, and fishery byproducts) from 
foreign countries. 


ISRAEL: 
Fishermen's Bulletin, vol. 3, no, 3 (23), March 
1960, 36 pp., illus., printed in Hebrew with 
English abstracts, Fishermen's Bulletin, Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Division of Fisheries, 
Sea Fisheries Research Station, P, O, B, 699, 
Haifa, Israel. Contains, among others, articles 
on "Exploratory Trawling in the Neighborhood 
of Cyprus," by A. Ben-Tuvia, O. H. Oren, and 
M. Ben-Yami; 'Sardinella Fishery During the 
Year 1959 and the Forecast for the Year 1960," 
by A. Ben-Tuvia; "Underwater Television and 
Fisheries," by E. Gottlieb; "A Motor-Boat for 
Sardine Fishing," by J. Bejerano; and "The 
Kishon Fishing Harbour," by Z. Fried. 


ITALY: 

"Industria de la Pesca en Italia" (Italy's Fishing 
Industry, 1951-57), article, Boletin de Infor- 
macion, no. 15, December 1959, pp. 14-16, 
printed in Spanish. Sindicato Nacjonal dela 
Pesca, Paseo del Prado, 18-20, 6” Planta, 
Madrid, Spain. 


JAMAICA: 

"FAO Report Points Way to Future Fisheries 
Development," article, The Caribbean, vol. 14, 
no. 2, February 1960, pp. 30-31, illus., printed. 
The Central Secretariat, Caribbean Commis- 
sion, Kent House, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
B.W.I. Discusses the report on the mechaniza- 
tion of fishing boats in Jamaica, recently pub- 
lished by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations in Rome. Points 
covered include proposals for improved design 
and operation of fishing vessels; the prototype 
35-foot boats being designed; and the training 
program for fishermen. 


JAPAN: 

Technical Report of Fishing Boat, No. 14, March 
1960, 217 pp., illus., printed in Japanese with 
English abstracts. Fishing Boat Laboratory, 
Production Division, Fisheries Agency, Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Forestry, Kasumigaseki, 
Chiyodaku, Tokyo, Japan. Contains, among 
others, articles on: "Self-Propulsion Test in 
Waves with European Wooden Trawlers," by 
N. Yokoyama, T. Kobayashi, and E. Imanari; 
"Anticorrosion of a Propeller (The Practical 
Test of Neoprene Coating for a Propeller Shaft 
Part 1),"" by R. Hata, K. Kusama, and T. Yama- 
da; and "The Measurement of Shapes of One- 
Boat Trawl Nets Operated in Mid-Water Layer 
and the Catch Results with the Aid of the Depth 
Telemeter Trially Manufactured," by C. Hamuro 
and K. Ishii. 








JELLYFISH: 
The Occurence of the Jellyfish CHIROPSALMUS 
: US in Matagorda Bay, Texas, by 
illiam C. Guest, Contribution no. 46, 5 pp., 
printed. (Reprinted from Bulletin of Marine 
Science of the Gulf and Caribbean, vol. 9, no. 1, 
March 1959, pp. 70-83.) Texas Game and Fish 














include government as well as nongovernment 


Commission Laboratory, Rockport, Tex. 














































from the United Nations, New York, N. Y., 
tribution limited: 


dis- 


A/CONF.19/C.1/L.1., Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics: proposal to the Committee of the 
Whole, 1 p., March 21, 1960. 
A/CONF,19/C.1/L.2., Mexico: proposal to the 


Committee of the Whole, 4 pp., March 21, 1960. 


A/CONF,19/C.1/L.3., 
mittee of the Whole, 


USA: proposal to the Com- 
4 pp., March 23, 1960. 


A/CONF.19/C.1/L.4., Canada: 
Committee of the Whole, 1 p., 


proposal to the 
March 24, 1960. 


A/CONF.19/L.1., Adoption of the rules of proce- 
dure, Mexico: amendments to the provisional 
rules of procedure (A/CONF,.19/2.), 5 pp., 
March 16, 1960. | 

A/CONF.19/L ip..| 

March 22, 


Officers of the Conference, 


deGey 


1966, 


The following processed reports are available 
from the International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New | 

ee i | 

| 


York 27, 

A/CONF.19/5., Supplement to Laws and Regula- | 
tions on the Regime of the Territorial Sea, UN | 
Legislative Series, 36 pp., February 10, 1960. 


A/CONF.19/6., 
Guide to the Law of the Sea (A/CONF.13/17.), 
27 pp., February 16, 1960. 


A/CONF.19/7., Rules of Procedure, as adopted 
by the Conference, 18 pp., March 18, 1960. 


LOUISIANA: 
‘Requirements for T aking Fresh Water Commer- 
cial Fish in Louisiana," article, Louisiana Con- 
servationist, vol. 12, nos. 2-3, February-N March 
1960, pp. 19-20, printed. Louisiana Wild Life 
and Fisheries Commission, Wildlife and —~_, 
eries Bldg., 400 Royal St., New Orleans, 





MANAGEMENT: 

"Some Economic Aspects of Control by Quota," 
by W. C. MacKenzie, article, Canadian Fish 
Culturist, no, 22, pp. 21-24, printed. Canadian 
darage ni miggey Department of Fisheries, Otta- 

, Canada, 1958. 


"Some Sociological Effects of Quota Control of 
Fisheries," by J. L. Hart, article, The Cana- 
dian Fish Culturist, no, 22, pp. 17-19, printed. 
The Canadian Fish Culturist, Department of 
Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada, 1958. 





MARLIN: 
"Races ¢! the Striped Marlin, Makaira mitsukurii, 
in the Pacific," by James E, Morrow, article, 
Bulletin of the Bingham Oceanographic Collec- 
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LAW OF THE SEA CONFERENCE: tion, vol. 16, no. 2, pp. 72-87, printed. Pea-’ 
2nd United Nations Conference on the Law of the body Museum of Natural History, Yale Univer- 
Sea. United Nations, New York, N. Y. sity, New Haven, Conn., 1957. 
The following processed reports are available MOLLUSKS: 


Sea Shells of Tropical West America. Marine 
~ Mollusks from Lower California to Columbia, 
by A. Myra Keen, illus., printed, E.5 (about 
US$14.05). Stanford University Press, Stan- 

ford University, Calif. 














NORTH SEA: 


Atlas Rybachi Morza Polnocnego (Fishing Atlas 
of the North Sea), by A. Klimaj St. Rutkowicz, 
37 charts, printed in Polish. Morski Instytut 
Rybacki, Gdynia, Poland, 1957. 








NORWAY: 


"Merkefors¢k pa Brisling 1959" (Tagging of 
Brisling 1959), article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 46, 
no. 12, March 24, 1960, pp. 178-182, illus., 
printed in Norwegian. Fiskets Gang, Postgiro 
691 81, Bergen, Norway. 


"Norges Fiskerier 1959" (Norwegian Fisheries 
1959), article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 45, no. 53, 
December 31, 1959, pp. 706-710, printed in 
Norwegian with table in English. Fiskets Gang, 
Postgiro nr. 691 81, Bergen, Norway. In- 
cludes statistical data on quantities and values 
of principal species landed in Norway during 
1959. 


"Smatralernes Fiske i 1958" (Small Trawler 
Fishery in 1958), by Sverre Mollestad, article, 
Fiskets Gang, vol. 46, no. 10, March 10, 1960, 
pp 146-152 illus., printed in Norwegian. Fis- 
kets Gang, Postgiro nr. 691 81, Bergen Norway. 


"Vintersildfiskets L¢nnsomhet 1959" (Production 
of the Winter Herring Fishery 1959), by Georg 
Oppedal, article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 46, no. 9, 
March 3, 1960, pp. 125-136, illus. , printed in 
Norwegian. Fisket s Gang, Postgiro nr. 691 81, 
Bergen, Norway. 








OYSTERS: 

The Texas Oyster Fishery, by Robert P. Hofstet- 
~ ter, Bulletin No. , Series No. 6, 44 pp., illus., 
printed. Texas Game and Fish Commission, 
Austin, Tex., August 1959. An illustrated book- 
let describing in detail the biology of the oys- 
ter, the oyster reef, cultivation or ''farming," 
and the Texas oyster lease. The section on the 
industry discusses methods of harvesting, pro- 
cessing, and the annual harvest from the bay 
areas of Texas. 





PARASITES: 

Another Species of MICROPHALLUS Ward, 1901, 
from the Pink Shrimp, PENAEUS DUORARUM 
Burkenroad, by Robert F. Hutton, Franklin 
Sogandares-Bernal, and Bonnie Eldred, Con- 
tribution No, 27, 1 p.,illus., printed. State 
Board of Conservation, Marine Laboratory, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., 1959. 


The Identity of Metacecaria B Reported from the 
~ Pink Shrimp, PENAEUS DUORARUM Burken- 
road, by Woodburn et al in 1957, by Franklin 
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Sogandares-Bernal and Robert F. Hutton, Con- 
tribution No. 17, 2 pp., illus. printed. State 
Board of Conservation, Marine Laboratory, 

St. Petersburg, Fla., 1959. 


ERU: 

"Observations on the Biology of Anchovy (En- 
graulis ringens J.) inthe Haucho Fishery Zone," 
by Romulo Jordan S., article, Boletinde la Com- 
pania Administradoradel Guano, vol. 35, no. IT, 
November 1959, pp. 3-22, tables 1-5, printed in 
Spanish. Compania Administradora del Guano, 
Casilla 2147, Lima, Peru. 





Peru Has Over Sixty Fish Meal Plants," article, 
The South African Shipping News and Fishing In- 
dustry Review, vol. 15,no. 3, March » pp. 63, 
65, printed. The South African Shipping News and 
Fishing Industry Review, Odhams Press, South 
Africa (Pty.), Ltd., P. O. Box 2598, Cape Town, 
Union of South Africa. Describes how Peru in- 
creased its fish production nearly thirtyfold in 
ten years and how the fish meal industry was 
developed to the point where Peru is now one of 
thé world's leading exporters of fish meal. 


-ESTICIDES: 

Toxic or Non-Toxic to Fish?,"' by H. J. Bandt, 
article, Deutsche Fischerei Zeitung, vol. 4, 
pp. 170-I71, printed in German. Deutsche 
Fischerei Zeitung, Berlin-Friedrichshdgen, 
Muggelseedamm 310, East Berlin, Germany, 
1957. 


The Toxicity of Insecticidal and Acaricidal 
Agents to Fish,"" by K. G. Adlung, article, Na- 
turwissenschaften, vol. 44, pp. 471-472, printed 
in German. Naturwissenschaften, Springer- 
Verlag, Reichpietschufer 20, Berlin W. 35, Ger- 
many, 1957. 





"The Toxicity of Insecticides to Fish and Its 
Dependence on Temperature," by K. G. Adlung, 
article, Naturwissenschaften, vol. 44, pp. 622- 
623, printed in German. Naturwissenschaften, 
Springer-Verlag, Reichpietschufer 20, Berlin 
W. 35, Germany, 1957. 


PHILIPPINES: 
Fisheries Statistics of the Philippines, 1958, 65 
pp., processed. Department of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, Bureau of Fisheries, Ma- 
nila, Philippines. A complete report covering 
all aspects of fishery production in the Philip- 
pines during 1958, with some comparative data 

for previous years. The tables are grouped 
together under the headings (1) production, con- 
sumption, and requirement; (2) commercial 
fishing vessels; (3) fish ponds; (4) foreign 
trade; and (5) other data. Subdivision of the 
tables is made according to gear, kind of fish, 
caught, monthly production, and fishing grounds. 
The appendices include, among other items, in- 
formation on the fishery districts, fishing 
grounds used by commercial fishing vessels, 
and forms used in collecting fishery statistics. 
Except for the table which presents fish pro- 
duction data since 1947, most of the information 
covers the five-year period 1954-58. 





PORTUGAL: 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


Boletim da Pesca, vol. 13, no. 66, March 1960, 
108 pp., illus., printed in Portuguese. Ga- 
binete de Estudos das Pescas, R. S. Bento, 
644, 4° - Esq., Lisbon, Portugal. Contains, 
among others, these articles; ''Pescarias de 
Baleias nas Provincias Africanas Portugues- 
as'' (Whaling in the Portuguese African Prov- 
inces), by Jose M. de Figueiredo; "O Estado 
Actual da Industria de Pesca na Provincia 
Ultramarina da Guine e o Seu Provavel Incre- 
mento" (Concerning the Present Situation of 
the Fishery Industry in Portuguese Guinea and 
Its Probable Development), by Carlos A. de 
Figueiredo S. Rego; and "A Pesca de Atum-- 
Suas Possibilidades em Angola" (The Possi- 
bilities of a Tuna Fishery in Angola), by Abel 
de O. Neves. 





Gremio dos Armadores da Pesca da Sardinha, 
Relatorio e Contas do Exercicio de 1959 e Or- 
camento para 1960 (Sardine Vessel Owner's 
Guild, Statement of Operations for 1959 and 
Budget for 1960), 22 pp., printed in Portuguese. 
Comissao Revisora de Contas, Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, January 1960. 








RED TIDE: 

"Natural and Artificial 'Red Water' with Conse- 
quent Death of Fish in the Sea," by W. Numann, 
article, Archiv fur Fischereiwissenschaft, vol. 

8, pp. 204-209, printed in German. Archiv fur 
Fischereiwissenschaft, Gustav Wenzel & Sohn, 
Braunschweig, Germany, 1957. 











| SALMON: 


Come to Our Salmon Feast, by Martha Fergu- 
son McKeown, 79 pp., illus., printed. Binfords 
& Mort Publishers, Portland, Oreg., 1959. An 
illustrated book for children describing the 
life and customs of the Wy-am Indians of Ce- 
lilo Falls, Oreg. The construction of The 
Dalles Dam has now forced the tribe to relo- 
cate but formerly, a great feast was held each 
spring to celebrate the coming of the salmon. 
The photos are excellent and the story well 
enough written to be of interest also to adults. 








"Notes on the Food of the Young of Three Spe- 
cies of Pacific Salmon in the Sea," by Murvel 
E. Annan, article, The Canadian Fish Cultur- 
ist, no. 23, pp. 23-25, printed. The Canadian 
Fish Culturist, Department of Fisheries, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 


"A Study of Fluctuations in Abundance, Growth, 
and Survival in the Early Life Stages of the 
Red Salmon (Oncorhynchus nerka Walbaum) of 
the Wood River Lakes, Bristol Bay, Alaska," 
by Robert Louis Burgner, article, Dissertation 
Abstracts, vol. 19, no. 4, p. 911, printed. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, University Microfilms, 
University of Michigan, 313 N. 1st St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1958. 





"Variations in the Plasma-Level of Chloride in 





Hatchery~Reared Yearling Atlantic Salmon 
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During Parr-Smolt Transformation and Follow- 
ing Transfer into Sea-Water," by Arthur H. 
Houston, article, Nature, vol. 185, no. 4713, 
February 27, 1960, pp. 632-633, illus., printed. 
Nature, MacMillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin's St., 
London WC2, England. This study tends to 
support the conclusions of Koch, Evans, and 
Bergstrom based upon sodium regulation in 
Atlantic salmon parr and smolt. A loss of reg- 
ulatory capacity occurs while the fish become 
transformed from the fresh-water adapted parr 
stage to the potentially marine smolt stage, 
while adaptation to seawater appears to be de-- 
pendent upon both size and stage. 


SARDINES: 

"La Fabricacion de Conservas de Sardina con 
Pescado Congelado" (The Production of Canned 
Sardines with Frozen Fish), article, Industria 
Conservera, vol. 26, no. 248, February 1960, 
pp. 36-38, printed in Spanish. Industria Con- 
servera, Calle Marques de Valladares, 41, 
Vigo, Spain. 


"Le Grand Probleme de la Sardine" (The Great 
Problems Relating to Sardine Fishing), by 
Robert Lenier, article, France Peche, vol. 5, 
no. 36, January 1960, pp. 21-25, illus., printed 
in French. France Peche, Tour Sud-Est, Rue 
de Guemene, Lorient, France. 





SEA TROUT: 

"Some Aspects of the Development and the Ecol- 
ogy of the Pelagic Phase of the Gray Squeteague, 
Cynoscion regalis (Bloch and Schneider), in the 
Delaware Estuary," by Jay L. Harmic, article, 





Dissertation Abstracts, vol. 19, p. 1142, printed. 





Dissertation Abstracts, University Microfilms, 
University of Michigan, 313 N. lst St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1958. 


SHRIMP: 

MEIOCERAS LERMONDI as Food for PENAEUS 
DUORARUM?, by B. Eldred, Scientific Contri- 
bution No. 8, 1 p., printed. (Reprinted from 
The Nautilus, vol. 71, no, 4, 1958, p. 152.) 
Director of Research, Florida State Board of 
Conservation, W, V. Knott Bldg., Tallahassee, 
Fla. 








SMELT: 

"Age and Growth of Smelt, Osmerus mordax 
(Mitchill), of the Miramichi River, New Bruns- 
wick," by R. A. McKenzie, article, Journai of 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, vol. 
I5, no. 6, pp. (313-1327, printed. Journal of 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Queen's 
Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 
Canada, 1958. 











SPAIN: 
Estadistica de Pesca, Ano 1958 (Fishery Statistics, 


1958), 272 pp., illus., printed in Spanish. Minis- 








terio de Comercio, Direccion General de Pesca 


Maritima, Madrid, Spain, October 1959. 


"Posibilidades de Exportacion a Estados Unidos 


de Anchoas y Sardinas Espanolas" (Possibilities 


of Exporting Spanish Anchovies and Sardines to 


the United States), article, Industria Conservera, 
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vol. 26, no. 248, February 1960, p. 49, printed 
in Spanish. Industria Conservera, Calle Mar- 
ques de Valladares, 41, Vigo, Spain. 


SPINY LOBSTERS: 
"The Australian Crayfishery is a Money Spinner," 


by L. T. Sardone, article, World Fishing, vol. 9, 
no. 4, April 1960, pp. 29-31, illus., printed. 
World Fishing, John Trundell Ltd., St. Richards 
House, Eversholt St., London, NW1, England. 
Describes the tremendous developments in the 
spiny lobster industry in Australia in recent 
years and possible expansion if demand con- 
tinues to increase. During 1957/58, spiny lob- 
ster exports were valued at a record $5.9 mil- 
lion. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY: 


TVA Fish and Game Activities, 16 pp., illus., 

~ printed. Fish and Game Branch, Division of 
Forestry Relations, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, Norris, Tenn., November 1959. Describes 
the development of sport and commercial fish- 
eries in the TVA reserviors during the past 20 
years. A thrivingcommercial fishery exists 
today. However, there is a need for better u- 
tilization of both finfish and mussels. As the 
author puts it: "Even with year-round fishing, 
more fish die of old age than end up in the frying 
pan. 





TEXAS: 


A Partially Annotated Checklist of the Marine 

~ Fishes of Texas, by Hinton D. Hoese 41 pp., 
printed. (Reprinted from Institute of Marine 
Science, vol. 5, December , pp. 112-352.) 
Marine Laboratory, Texas Game and Fish Com- 
mission, Rockport, Tex. 








TRAWLING: 


"Spanish Pair-Trawler Operations," by W. R. 
Martin, article, Trade News, vol. 12, no. 6, De- 
cember 1959, pp. 3-6, illus., processed. Infor- 
mation and Educational Service, Department of 
Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. A report on obser- 
vations made by a group of Canadians while on 
board a Spanish pair-trawler operating on the 
Southeast Shoal of the Grand Banks in Septem- 
ber 1959. The author states that "A pair of 
Spanish trawlers appears to take about the same 
catch as a single Canadian otter trawler of 
similar size or a larger Spanish otter trawl- 
er.... On the basis of limited observations, it 
is difficult to see how pair trawlers could pay 
in the Canadian offshore fishery.... However, 
further observations are needed, particularly 
in late winter, before the feasibility of Canadian 
offshore pair-trawler trials can be seriously 
considered." 





TUNA: 


Approved Deviation to Interim Purchase Des- 
cription IP/DES CS-5-9 (17 July 1959) for Tu- 
na Fish, Canned, dated 16 March 1960, 7 pp., 
processed. Contracting Officer, Military Sub- 
sistence Supply Agency, 929 So. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 15, Calif., April 6, 1960. A deviation 
and inspection notice pertaining to canned tuna. 
The provisions of these deviations affect the 
inspection and labeling of canned tuna. 
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CANNED SHREMP FOR QUICK MEALS 


Although the shrimp fishery extends all the way from North Caro- 
lina to Texas onthe Atlantic and Gulf coasts and from California to Alas- 
ka on the Pacific coast, canning operations are concentrated principally 
in the colorful bayou country of the Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas coasts in such picturesquely named citiesas Bayou La Batre, 
Biloxi, Dulac, Chauvin, Golden Meadow, Houma, and Westwego. The 
North Pacific canning operation is relatively new but is bringing to the 
American housewife the delectable and dainty cocktail: shrimp. 


Canned shrimp are available in 45-, 5-, and 7-ounce cans, either 
packed in brine or dry. They are easy to store and require little orno 
preparation, a real convenience in these hot weather days. All that is 


required is to remove the shrimp from the can, wash in cold water, and 
proceed with the recipe. 


The home economists of the U. 5S. Bureauof Commercial Fisheries, 
suggest the following recipes: 


SHRIMP THERMIDOR 


cans (4= or 5-oz. each) deveined shrimp 
} 


teaspoon powder-d mustard 
can (4-0z.) sliced mushrooms, drained 


Dash cayenne pepper 
cup butter or margarine, melted cups milk 


cup flour Grated Parmesan cheese 


Paprika 


Drain shrimp. Rinse in cold water. Drain. Cut large shrimp in 
half. Fry mushrooms in butter for 5 minutes. Blend inflour and sea- 
sonings. Add milk gradually and cook until thick, stirring constantly. 
Stirin shrimp. Place shrimp mixture in 6 individual, well-greased 
shells or 6-ounce custard cups. Sprinkle with cheese and paprika. Bake 
in a hot oven, 400” F.,for 10 minutes or until cheese browns. Serves 6. 


SHRIMP FONDUE 


i 7 en , 
cans (45 or 5-oz. each) deveined shrimp 


eggs 
slices white bread 


+ teaspoon powdered mustard 
tablespoons butter or margarine Dash pepper 


tablespoons chopped green pepper cups milk 
cup grated cheese Paprika 


Drain shrimp. Rinse in cold water. Drain. Cut large shrimp in 
half. Remove crusts from bread and butter bread. Place 4 slices ina 
well-greased baking pan, 8 x 8 x 2inches. Cover with layer of shrimp, 
green pepper, and half of the cheese. Top with remaining slices of but- 
tered bread and cheese. Combine eggs, mustard, and pepper; beat with 
a rotary egg beater. Add milk; pour over sandwiches. Sprinkle with 
paprika. Bake ina slow oven, 325 F., for approximately one hour or 
until fondue is firm in the center. Serves 6. 














